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FRAGMENT     XXXII. 


I  N  O  W  take  my  leave  of  the  Malays, 
Siamefe,  Cannibals,  Ourang- Outangs, 
and  all  the  other  extraordinary  creatures 
we  have  heen  looking  at  —  and  moft  cor- 
dially welcome  you  to  a  country,  long 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  I 
mean  Hindoftan. 

The  people  of  Hindoftan,  who  are  of 
very  great  antiquity,  as  will  more  fully 
appear  hereafter,  deduce  their  origin,  in 
like  manner  with  moft  other  nations, 

VOL.  II.  B  from 
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from  the  Sun  and  Moon.  From  thofe 
planets,  they  fay,  they  were  either  dropped, 
or  drawn  by  them  into  being.  The  very 
word  Hindoo  fignifying,  in  the  Shanfcrit 
Janguage,  Moon.  However  this  may  be, 
their  relationfhip  to  the  Sun  and  Moon 
originally  gave  them  the  caft  of  difpofi- 
tion  which  leads  to  the  religious  fyftem 
of  Sabifm  ;  the  firft,  and  it  may  be  af- 
firmed, the  moft  predominant  religion  in 
the  world. 

Sabifm,  or  the  worlhip  of  the  ftars 
and  planets,  if  we  inquire  attentively, 
we  mail  find  to  have  been  at  one  time  or 
other,  the  ruling  fyftem  of  religion  of 
every  nation  upon  earth.  Thofe  who  live 
•under  the  Line,  are  known  to  adore  the 
Sun,  even  while  he  is  fcorching  and  tor- 
menting them  with  his  beams.  Whither 
fliall  unlightened  man  turn  his  inquiries, 
or  to  what  fource  of  exigence  fhall  he  go, 
but  to  that  which,  to  the  evidence  of  his 

fenfes, 
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fenfes,  gives  life,  light,  and  animation  to 
all  ?  Without  the  influence  of  the  Sun, 
where  is  fertility  or  vegetation  ?  The  ab- 
flracl:  reafoning  on  unfeen  caufes,  and  an 
invifible  Providence,  is  to  him  ridiculous 
and  abfurd.  He  fees  his  fields  grow 
green,  his  harvefts  ripen,  and  his  flocks  to 
bring  forth  their  offspring,  and  all  from 
the  awful  energy  of  that  glorious  planet. 
To  the  Sun,  therefore,  man  has  at  all 
times  bowed.  Natural  reafon  has  always 
led  him  to  confider  it  as  the  real,  as  it  is 
the  apparent,  fource  of  every  thing  beauti- 
ful, every  thing  animated,  every  thing 
ferviceable  to  his  exigence.  Till  aided  by 
revelation,  he  could  not  difcover  that  an 
all-powerful  Creator  formed  and  employed 
that  wondrous  orb  as  a  fecondary  caufe  in 
his  omnifcient  government  of  the  univerfe. 

The  Hindoos,    we   have   faid,    deduce 

their  origin  from  the  Sun  and  Moon  :   but 

the  Sun  and  Moon   are  not  allowed  to  be 

B  2  their 
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their  progenitors  —  and  Ham  is  placed, 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  contradiction,  as  the 
founder  of  the  Hindoo  race.  From  Ham, 
therefore,  according  to  this  doctrine,  we 
muft  fay,  proceeded  Hind,  and  from 
Hind  came,  in  different  ramifications, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Decan,  the  Mah- 
rattahs,  the  Conheries,  and  the  Tilingas. 
This  is,  indeed,  being  brief,  and  perfectly 
iyftematic  in  the  planting  of  this  confide- 
rable  portion  of  the  Eaft  :  but  I  am  ap- 
prehenfive  the  ground  is  not  fo  tenable  as 
its  fupporters  would  have  it. 

The  Hindoos  will  not  allow  themfelves 
to  be  judged  of  by  a  people  who  can  fup- 
pofe  all  time  to  be  comprifed  in  five  or  fix 
thoufand  years  ;  —  a  fmall  tract  of  land 
to  be  the  nurfery  of  the  world  ;  —  and  the 
wandering  Ifraelites  to  be  the  chofen  and 
the  elect  of  God.  Thefe  people,  as  well 
as  the  Chineie,  lay  claim  to  a  very  early 
origin  —  an  origin  much  earlier  than  any 

in 
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in  the  Jewim  flory.  In  number  they  are 
infinitely  fuperior  to  thole  from  whom 
they  are  declared  to  have  fprung  ;  and,  in 
the  principles  of  moral  rectitude  and 
humanity,  they  boaft  an  equal  virtue 
with  the  followers  of  Mofes.  —  For 
thefe  reafons,  the  Hindoos  will  not  allow 
of  the  genealogy  which  is  made  out  for 
them  by  the  Jews. 

Children  of  Apollo,  or  Luna,  then,  or 
children  of  the  fecond-born  of  Noah,  it 
matters  not  which,  the  Hindoos  have  re- 
cords, in  which  they  place  the  moft  im- 
plicit belief.  The  annals  of  a  people, 
who  have  for  a  number  of  ages  fortunately 
efcaped  the  fcourge  of  perfecution,  are  not 
only  curious  in  themfelves,  but  they  are 
unqueftionably  entitled  to  every  mark  of 
refpecl:  and  veneration  which  can  be  paid 
them.  Thoufands  of  years  have  rolled 
agreeably  to  the  Hindoo  chronology,  and 
B  3  yet 
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yet  no  interruption  hath  occurred  to  mar 
their  facred  hlftory. 

How  different  this  from  the  fate  which 
attended  the  ordinances  of  Moles.  From 
the  earlieft  periods  of  time  the  Hindoos 
have  been  converfant  in  the  art  of  wri- 
ting, and  the  confequence  hath  been, 
their  accounts  carry  at  leaft  the  appearance 
of  authenticity.  But  have  the  writings 
of  the  Legiflator  of  the  Ifraelites,  fay 
they,  met  with  a  fimilar  fate  ?  Certainly 
not.  —  On  the  contrary,  it  fhould  feem, 
that  the  Jews,  from  the  beginning,  were 
unwilling  that  their  laws  fhould  be  com- 
mitted to  writing.  They  were  content 
•with  tradition ;  and  from  tradition  only 
could  they  be  taught,  till  the  deftruction 
of  Jerufalem,  and  the  confequent  difper- 
fion  of  the  chofen  feed,  rendered  the  col- 
lection of  what  they  called  the  Talmud 
neceflary.  This  oral  tradition  of  the 
Jews  (and  here  we  cannot  but  agree  with 

the 
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the  Hindoos)  undoubtedly  opened  a  door 
to  numberlefs  errors,  and  not  to  a  fmall 
degree  of  extravagance  and  fable.  Nor 
was  it  at  all  mended  by  the  myfterious 
and  occult  interpretations  of  the  Rabbins, 
as  given  in  the  Kabala.  In  mort,  the 
Jewifh  ftory  mofh  certainly  encountered 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  its  progrefs, 
which  the  Hindoo  annals  have  always 
efcaped. 

If,  therefore,  we  implicitly  pin  our 
faith  on  matters  of  not  the  cleareft  evi- 
dence, let  us  at  leail  allow  the  Hindoos 
fome  merit,  when  they  only  fay,  they 
believe,  and  nothing  farther,  in  the  fyf- 
tem  of  religion  which  hath  been  handed 
down  to  them  from  the  remoteft  ages. 
Simple  and  unexaggerated  accounts,  given 
without  any  feeming  delire  of  fixing  an 
impofition  on  the  world,  are  furely  well 
entitled  to  at  leaft  a  liberal  conftrn&ion. 

64  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT     XXXIII. 

WHEN,  how,  or  for  what  purpofe 
this  globe  was  created,  are  queftions  that 
the  capacity  of  man  is  unequal  to  the  fo- 
lution  of.  A  divine  revelation,  as  I  faid 
before,  mutt  come,  ere  an  unenlightened 
people  can  fix  an  aera  for  the  creation. 
The  Hindoo  fpeaks  in  this  manner  :  — 
He  judges  from  the  regular  courfe  of 
nature.  —  No  mortal,  he  imagines,  could 
have  been  prefent  when  this  planet  was 
formed.  Every  part  of  the  mighty  whole 
muft  have  been  complete,  in  his  convic- 
tion, ere  man,  and  other  animals,  could 
have  been  brought  into  exiftence.  All 
dates,  therefore,  of  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  appear  to  him  as  nothing  more 
than  the  ingenious  pofuions  of  conjecture. 

Imprefled 
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ImprefTed  with  fentiments  of  this  na- 
ture, and  fupported  by  tradition,  and  the 
concurrent  teftimony  of  the  fages  of  every 
age,  the  Hindoo  feels  no  fcruple  in  fmi- 
ling  at  our  Mofaical  account,  and  at  pla- 
cing, in  oppofition  to  our  6000  years,  a 
period  of  four  joogs,  as  he  calls  them,  or 
7,600,000  years,  nearly  four  hundred 
thoufand  of  which  are  as  yet  to  come. 
He  doubts  alfo  of  our  account  of  the 
flood.  No  mention,  he  fays,  is  made  of 
that  univerfal  calamity  in  his  Beids  or 
Shaafta,  although  the  Beids  and  Shaafla 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  compiled  (ac- 
cording to  European  computation)  either 
fbme  time  before,  or  immediately  at  the 
commencement  of  the  flood. 

This  is  a  fingular  circumftance.  The 
Hindoo  records  certainly  go  back  as  far 
as  that  asra ;  and  that  fo  dreadful  a  chaf- 
tifement  mould  be  unnoticed  in  them,  is 
a  matter  not  eafily  accounted  for.  The 

Brahmins, 
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Brahmins,  indeed,  in  their  expofitions  of 
thefe  very  records,  pofitively  affert,  that 
the  deluge,  if  it  ever  did  take  place,  was 
partial  —  that  it  extended  not  fo  far  as 
Hindoftan ;  and  they  ground  their  afler- 
tion  not  only  on  tradition,  but  on  authen- 
tic written  accounts.  Many  other  nations 
of  the  Eaft  hold  the  fame  language. 
This  is  a  tender  fubjecl: ;  —  I  would  wil- 
lingly refrain  from  it ;  but  it  is  impoffi- 
ble  ;  —  a  few  words  are  neceffary.  The 
creation  and  the  deluge,  the  two  grand 
epochs  in  the  Mofaical  hiftory  of  the 
world,  have  long  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  curious.  Infinite  learning  hath 
been  brought  forward  to  prove  the  cer- 
tainty of  both,  and  no  pains  have  been 
fpared  in  reconciling  them  to  the  com- 
mon apprehen lions  of  mankind.  Bat  flill 
there  have  been  fceptics,  and  thofe  even 
among  Chriftians,  in  other  refpects  the 
moll:  orthodox.  Inquiries  of  this  nature, 
I  allow,  are  wild  and  un fa ti's factory,  from 
4  'the 
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the  impenetrable  cloud  in  which  they 
are  involved ;  but  yet  they  engage  an 
inquifitive  mind. 

We  would  fearch,  though  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  fearch  muft  be  fruitlefs. 
One  man  turns  to  the  annals  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans 
—  another  dives  into  the  hiflories  of 
Scythia,  China,  and  Hindoftan  —  while 
another  argues  on  probabilities  —  and  a 
fourth  contents  himfelf  (which  is  perhaps 
the  wifeft  way  of  all)  with  believing  the 
word  of  Mofes,  as  the  immediate  decla- 
ration of  the  providence  of  God. 

In  faft,  when  we  come  ferioufly  to  re- 
flect on  a  creation,  we  fliall  find  that  the 
whole  fabric  can  reft  on  nothing  more 
than  on  an  implicit  faith.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  things  to  fuppofe,  that 
men  could  have  been  witnefles  of  it. 
Previous  to  their  arriving  at  a  ftate  of 

know- 
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knowledge  and  discrimination,  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  this  globe  mufl  have 
betaken  themfelves  to  their  refpe&ive  fta- 
tions.  Earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  muft 
have  been  formed  ;  for  without  the  for- 
mation of  thofe  feveral  elements,  where 
could  the  children  of  this  world  have 
found  life,  light,  or  nourimment  ? 

In  reafoning  on  this  fubjec~t,  fome  phi- 
lofophers  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe 
two  creations,  and  they  ground  themfelves 
on  arguments  ingenious  enough  :  they 
aflert  it  to  be  extravagant  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  God  of  all  eternity  mould  not 
have  created  an  univerfe  until  a  few  thou- 
fand  years  ago.  Man,  indeed,  they  ac- 
knowledge, may  have  been  deftroyed  in 
the  frequent  difafters,  which  it  is  natural 
to  think  this  earth  hath  undergone  ;  but 
matter  and  things  muft  have  had,  they 
fay,  an  exigence  greatly  antecedent  to  the 
time  given  us  of  our  firfl  parents.  In  a 
i  -word, 
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word,  they  contend  for  a  previous  crea- 
tion of  inanimate  nature  - —  then  of  an 
animated  one  —  fubfequently  of  a  general 
deftruftion,  as  they  fuppofe  the  flood  to 
have  been,  from  which  Adam  and  Eve, 
as  Noah  and  his  family  afterwards,  might 
have  efcaped  ;  —  and  fo  dragging  you  on 
from  one  conjecture  to  another,  they  at 
length  plunge  you  into  a  fea  of  difficul- 
ties, where  your  faculties  become  bewil- 
dered, and  then  you  are  at  liberty  to  find 
your  way  back  as  well  as  you  are  able. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  cafe  with  almoft 
every  fyftem,  that  even  the  fubtleft  genius 
hath  been  able  to  produce. 

A  moderate  man,  therefore,  mould  reft 
fatisfied  with  fuch  accounts  as  come  to 
him  from  his  forefathers  :  a  farther  degree 
of  knowledge  would  be  of  no  advantage. 
A  chronological  feries  of  6000  years  is 
juft  as  much  to  be  depended  on,  and  to 
all  purpofes  of  life  is  juft  as  ufeful  and 

inftruclive, 
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inftrudYive,  as  one  of  as  many  millions. 
Let  Chriftians  then  adhere  to  their  own 
belief;  but  let  them  not  feoff  at  the 
Hindoo.  He  thinks  himfelf  right ;  and 
why  mould  it  be  their  bufmefs  to  prove  to 
him  that  he  is  wrong  ?  or  to  put  him 
out  of  conceit  with  the  old  and  eflablimed 
religion  of  his  country. 

The  mythological  fyftem  of  the  Hin- 
doos, a  fyftem.  fraught  with  charity  and 
benevolence,  will  not,  of  courfe,  be  found 
reconcileable  to  either  the  Mofaical  account 
of  the  creation,  or  of  the  deluge.  We 
have  already  mentioned  their  joogs,  and 
their  denial  of  the  univerfality  of  the 
flood ;  but  they  yet  go  farther :  they 
deny  the  pofiibility,  if  the  deluge  even 
did  take  place,  of  one  ark  being  capable 
of  holding  all  that  it  is  faid  to  have  con- 
tained. Admitting,  fay  they,  that  the 
waters,  as  a  juft  judgement  from  God, 
did  fpread  themfelves  over  the  face  of  the 

earth 
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earth  in  the  165 6th  year  of  the  Chriftian 
world,  and  that  "  the  length  of  the  ark 
"  was  three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth 
"  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty 
"  cubits,"  and  that  it  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  in  building,  how  can  it 
be  reconciled  to  common  fenfe,  that, 
"  befides  Noah  and  his  family,  two  of 
"  every  living  thing  mould  go  in,  toge- 
"  ther  with  their  food  ?"  —  Were  there 
not  elephants,  rhinocerofes,  camels,  and 
all  other  animals,  in  thofe  days,  as  well 
as  in  thefe  ?  —  Nay,  do  not  the  horns, 
bones,  teeth,  and  other  exuviae,  that  we 
fee  dug  up  in  different  parts,  prove  to  us 
to  demon flration,  that  there  were  even 
larger  races  of  animals  formerly,  than 
there  are  at  prefent  ?  And  how  can  we 
credit  that  ilory,  which  fays,  they  croud- 
ed  all  into  a  fpace  inadequate  in  every  re- 
fpeft  to  the  admiffion  of  fo  numerous  a 
hoft? 

FRAGMENT 
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v  riio  ••:, 


FRAGMENT     XXXIV. 

IN  this  manner  the  Hindoo  fupports 
his  ground.  Speak  to  him  of  faith,  he 
confefles  he  has  it  in  his  own  fcriptures. 
Speak  to  him  of  the  poflibility  of  all 
things  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  he 
acknowledges  it  ;  hut  he  cannot  reconcile 
it  to  himfelf,  why  he  mould  relinquish 
the  text  of  his  own  Beid  and  Shaafta, 
which  he  believes  unfophifHcated,  for 
that  of  the  Bible,  which  he  is  told  is 
erroneous,  and  in  many  parts  incontinent. 
Reafon  —  common  reafon  is  all  that  he 
hath  to  go  upon  ;  and  while  that  does 
not  militate  againft  morality,  he  moft 
afluredly  is  entitled  to  the  indulgence 
of  every  follower  of  even  the  law  of 
Mofes. 

Revelation 
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Revelation  is  the  only  clue,  as  we  have 
already  repeated,  capable  of  guiding  a 
wanderer  through  the  dark.  But,  in 
proportion  as  the  Hindoo  is  determined, 
though  candid  and  moderate  in  his  denial 
of  certain  points,  you  may  readily  conceive 
how  his  indignation  can  effervefce,  when 
he  is  told,  that  a  certain  Academician  in 
the  Weft  has  laboured  to  prove  the  actual 
exiftence  of  a  race  of  giants,  who  could 
pile  mountains  upon  mountains,  and  to 
whom  "  the  children  of  Ifrael  appeared 
"  as  grafshoppers  in  the  field."  That  he 
has,  with  true  mathematical  exa&nefs, 
given  a  fcale  of  their  dimenfions  ;  and 
that  he  concludes  his  effay  with  faying, 
"  Who  can  be  perfuaded  that  Noah,  had 
"  he  been  no  bigger  than  we  are,  would 
•"  have  been  capable  of  building  the  ark 
"  that  faved  mankind; — an  ark  which 
"  could  not  have  been  capacious  enough 
"  to  contain  all  the  animals  he  was  com- 
"  manded  to  lodge  in  it,  unlefs  the  cu- 
VOL.  II.  C  "bits 
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"  bits  of  fcripture  be  taken  for  cubits  of 
"  giants  ?"  And  that  another,  treading  in 
the  fleps  of  this  vifionary,  has  boldly 
ventured  to  declare,  that  Adam's  feature 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 
nine  inches ; —  Eve's,  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet  nine  inches  and  three  quar- 
ters-, (exaft  even  to  the  quarter  of  an 
inch  !)  —  Noah's,  twenty  feet  fhort  of 
Adam  ;  —  Abraham's  coniiderably  redu- 
ced, not  being  above  twenty-eight  feet  ; 
—  Mofes,  thirteen  feet ;  and  Hercules 
no  more  than  ten  feet. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  vouch  the  truth 
of  that  hiftorical  anecdote  of  a  prince  of 
the  Dynafty  of  Ghizri,  who,  in  an  in- 
Curfion  into  Hindoflan,  is  faid  to  have 
found  a  {lone  in  a  temple,  with  an  in* 
fcription  on  it,  which  denoted  it  to  be 
upwards  of  forty  thoufand  years  old. 
The  identity  of  the  {tone  may  have  been 
indeed  fuch  as  is  recorded ;  but  the  epoch 

of 
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of  the  engraving  may  very  readily  be 
doubted.  This,  however,  as  it  may. 
The  age  of  the  Hindoo  nation  is  incon- 
trovertibly  very  great.  A  hiflory  at  this 
day  even  exifts,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
which  was  compofed  upwards  of  two 
thoufand  years  before  the  coming  of  the 
Meffiah,  and  which  treats  of  the  foreign, 
and  domeftic  regulations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Hindoflan  for  feveral  millions 
of  years  preceding  :  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  it  was  declaredly  compiled 
for  the  purpofe  of  invefligating  the  crea- 
tion, and  the  progrefs  of  man.  Nor  is 
this  efteemed  a  record  of  any  great  anti- 
quity. They  have  other  annals,  they 
fay,  of  a  much  older  date. 

In  whatever  light  then  thefe  preten- 
fions  of  the  Hindoos  may  be  confidered, 
and  however  erroneous  we,  as  Chriflians, 
muft  neceflarily  hold  them  to  be,  they 
yet  give  us  fufficient  evidence  to  conclude, 
C  2  that 
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that  the  Hindoos  are  of  higher  antiquity 
than  any  other  nation  we  read  of.  They 
were  the  firft  civilifed  people  among 
whom  the  arts  of  mechanifm  and  manu- 
facture flouriftied,  who  encouraged  th& 
wholefome  fpirit  of  commerce,  and  who 
formed  themfelves  into  an  immenfe  com- 
munity, ftrictly  regular  and  humanifed. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     XXXV. 


1  H  E  earlieft  accounts  we  have  of  the 
Hindoos,  are  from  the  Greeks.  The 
Greeks  knew  them,  however,  but  little. 
All  we  can  learn  from  that  nation  is, 
that  the  Hindoos  were  then  fuppofed  a 
civilifed  and  an  ingenious  people,  but  that 
they  leaned  confiderably  to  idolatry.  Nor 
has  this  latter  opinion  wanted  fupport 
from  more  modern  nations,  who  have  had 
the  means,  could  they  have  prevailed 
on  themfelves  to  have  taken  the  trouble, 
of  inquiry.  The  fimple  fact  is,  both  an- 
cients and  moderns  have  been  miftaken, 
who  have  looked  upon  the  Hindoos  as 
idolaters .  The  very  reverfe  is  the  cafe 
with  all  their  Brahmins,  and  with  all 
fuch  others,  as  have  allowed  themfelves 
C  3  to 
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to  difcriminate  between  what  is  intended 
as  a  fpur,  as  an  incentive  to  the  common 
people,  who  arc  in  all  countries  incapable 
of  deep  reflection  ;  and  that  which  is  the 
genuine  practice  and  belief  of  the  wifer 
and  better  fort. 

That  the  Hindoos  make  ufe  of  images 
is  certain ;   and  that  thofe  images,    under 
various    names   and    forms,    are    ftrongly 
indicative  of  Polytheifm,    is  equally  cer- 
tain.    But  the  truth  is,  and  the  Brahmins 
hefitate  not  to  declare  it,  that  they  neither 
have  faith  in  idols,  nor  do  they  believe  in 
a  plurality  of  gods.     To  amufe  the  mul- 
titude, indeed,   who  either  cannot,  or  will 
not  think  for  themfelves,   they  acknow- 
ledge,   that  a  little  of    prieftly   trick    is 
•ufed   in  the  externals  of   their   religion  ; 
and  that  to  draw   and  fix  that  multitude 
to  a  reliance  on  the  Divinity,  it  has  been 
found  neceffary    to  tolerate   a   fymbolical 
worihip  of  the  attributes  of  a  God :  —  A 

God, 
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God,  omnifclent,  omnipotent,  and  eternal. 
And  they  farther  confefs,  that,  to  prevent 
a  too-fcrutinifing  inveftigation  of  the  ways 
and  means  they  have  found  it  expedient  to 
life,  a  more  than  ordinary  addrefs  of  im- 
pofiiion  hath  been  played  off  on  the 
difciples  of  the  Shaafta.  The  common 
herd,  fay  they,  are  not  to  be  trufted  with 
thofe  myfterious  points,  which  are  com- 
mitted only  to  the  eleft  of  Brahma. 

Thus,  as  in  all  countries,  where  the 
priefthood  have  at  any  time  been  para- 
mount, the  fcriptures  (thofe  of  the  church 
of  Chrift  not  excepted)  have  been  rigidly 
kept  from  the  fearching  eye  of  the  laity. 
I  do  not  mean  to  inveftigate  the  general 
and  particular  ufages  of  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gion :  it  would  be  beyond  my  reach. 
Neither  (hall  I  pretend  to  contradict  the 
aflertions  of  thofe  Chriftian  miffionaries, 
who  have  declared  the  Brahmins  to  be 
believers  of  a  Trinity,  a  Creator,  a  Pre- 
C  4  ferver, 
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ferver,  and  a  Deftroyer.  Thefe  matters 
come  not  within  my  province.  I  confine 
my  inquiries  to  manners,  cuftoms,  and 
moral  conduct. 

The  Brahmins,  or  Priefts,  who  origi- 
nally framed  the  theological  fyftem  of  the 
Hindoos,  took  efpecial  care  that,  in  the 
gradations  of  fociety,  they,  as  a  branch 
fele&ed  and  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  God, 
mould  hold  the  pre-eminent  fituation.  - — 
"  The  principle  of  truth,"  fay  they, 
"  created  Burmha  ;  he  afterwards  created 
u  the  Brahmin  from  his  mouth;  the 
**  Chetteree  from  his  arms;  the  Bice 
"'from  his  thighs;  and  the  Sooder  from 
"  his  feet.  The  firft  three  in  regular 
"  gradations  of  eminence  — •?  the  latter 
"  to  be  fervants  to  the  whole/'  By  this 
divifion,  you  fee,  four  great  tribes,  or 
cafts,  were  formed,  each  confined  to  a 
certain  difcipline,  purpofely  adapted,  and 
rigidly  enjoined  in  the  fulfilment,  by  the 

moft 
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moft  awful  folemnities  of  religion.  And 
that  no  confufion  mould  at  any  time  arife 
amongft  the  tribes,  it  was  given  as  a  law 
never  to  be  deviated  from,  (excepting  on 
pilgrimages,  or  at  places  of  public  wor- 
fhip,  where  an  unavoidable  intermixture 
could  not  but  take  place)  that  they  mould 
not  keep  company  with  each  other ;  nei- 
ther eat,  drink,  nor  intermarry  :  and  far- 
ther, the  occupations  of  each  caft  were 
fettled  by  thefe  fame  Brahmins  ;  and  it 
was  directed,  that  every  child  mould  fol- 
low the  profeffion  of  his  father. 

This  divifion,  indeed,  into  dhtincl: 
clafles,  and  hereditary  occupations,  is 
not  confined  to  the  Hindoos.  The  records 
pf  other  nations  afford  us  proof  of  a  like 
Angularity.  The  Jews  in  particular. 
"  So  mall  not  the  inheritance  of  the  chil- 
"  dren  pf  Ifrael  remove  from  tribe  to 
i*  tribe  ;  for  every  one  of  the  children  of 
*«  Jfrael  mall  keep  himfelf  to  the  inheri- 

*«  tance 
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"  tance  of  the  tribe  of  his  fathers,  and 
"  every  daughter  (hall  be  wife  unto  one 
**  of  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  her  fa- 
"  then" 

But  however  confbnant  to  the  Jewifli 
ordinances,  or  however  beneficial  in  fome 
refpe&s  to  fociety,  the  evils  attendant  on 
this  divifion  of  the  Hindoos  into  cafts 
have  been  manifold.  I  will  only  fpeak 
of  one  ;  it  has  been  a  crying  one  indeed. 
Probably  it  may  have  been  a  deviation 
from  the  original  intent  —  I  will  fain 
hope  fo.  Mankind  could  never  have  been 
fo  bad,  as  premeditately  to  have  eftablim- 
ed  it  from  the  beginning.  I  allude  to 
that  miferable  race  of  beings,  that  fup- 
pofed  refufe  of  all  the  other  tribes  of 
Hindoftan,  the  Pulliyars,  or  Chummars. 
It  fcarce  is  to  be  credited,  that  a  humane, 
a  civilifed  people,  fuch  as  the  Hindoos, 
that  they  ihould  deliberately  adjudge  a 
-wretched  number  of  men  to  the  bafeft, 

the 
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the  vilefr,  offices  of  fociety,    and  that  too 
from  their  very   births.      Unaccountable 
perverfion   of  the  human  mind  !  —  The 
mild,  the  gentle  Hindoo  dooms  the  child 
of  the  fame  foil  to  every  menial  iervice 
that  is  mocking  and  difgraceful.    He  even 
admits  that  one  of  a  fuperior  tribe   may 
«iurder   him   on  the  fpot,  if  by  accident 
he  (hall  touch  him*.      There,  as  in  days 
of  yore,  when  old  Jomua  curfcd  the  Gi- 
beonites  :   "  Now,  therefore,  are  ye  curfed  ; 
"  and  there  fliall  none  of  you   be  freed 
**  from  being  bondmen,  hewers  of  wood, 
"  and  drawers  of  water."     As  I  faid  be- 
fore,  I  hope  this  is  a  deviation  from  the 


*  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  here,  that  the  Pul- 
liyars  on  the  Malabar  fide  of  India,  are  known  to  live 
generally  in  trees ;  and  that  on  fight  of  a  Brahmin 
they  are  obliged  to  cry  with  as  audible  a  voice  as  in 
their  power,  Yrthu  !  Yahu  !  that  no  accidental  en- 
counter fhould  contaminate  thefacred  order  of  Burma. 
And  hence,  perhaps,  the  ground-work  ci'  that  picture 
of  deformity  delineated  by  Swift  in  his  Gulliver's 
voyage  to  the  Houyhnhnms. 

original 
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original  intent.  It  bears  flrong  marks 
that  it  is  fo,  and  I  rejoice  at  it,  though 
it  affords  not  a  little  afliftance  to  that  wild 
paradox,  which  aflerts,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the .  arts  and  fciences  has  been  the 
caufe  of  the  unhappy  and  pernicious  in- 
equality which  iubfifts  among  mankind. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     XXXVI. 


"  1HE  Brahmins,  as  a  branch  peculiarly 
V  devoted  to  God,  took  efpecial  care  in  the 
"  gradations  of  fociety,  that  their  tribe 
"  ftiould  hold  a  pre-eminent  fituation." 
So  faid  I  in  the  laft  fragment,  and  fo  I 
repeat  it.  Nor  can  any  proof  of  this  be 
ftronger  than  the  very  fpirit  and  letter  of 
thofe  laws  which  they  themfelves  framed 
for  the  punifhment  of  thofe  offences* 
"  If  a  man  ftrikes  a  Brahmin,"  fays  the 
Gentoo  code,  "  with  his  hand,  the  ma- 
"  giftrate  mall  cut  off  that  man's  hand. 
"  If  he  ftrikes  him  with  his  foot,  the 
"  magiftrate  mall  cut  off  that  foot ;  and 
"  in  the  fame  manner  with  whatever 
"  limb  he  ftrikes  a  Brahmin,  that  limb 
«'  (hall  be  cut  off."  But  this  relates  only 

to 
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to  a  Chetteree,  or  a  Bice.  The  Sooder 
again  is  in  a  worfe  predicament  ;  for  if 
he,  poor  fellow  !  only  "  fits  upon  the 
"  carpet  of  a  Brahmin,  the  magiftrate, 
'*'  having  thruft  a  hot  iron  into  his  but- 
"  tock,  and  branded  him,  fhall  banim 
*'  him  the  kingdom,  or  elfe  (hall  cut  his 
"  buttock  off  entirely." 

Having  gone  thus  far  with  refpect  to 
offences  which  may  be  committed  againft 
the  facred  character  of  the  Brahmin? ,. 
their  next  care  was  to  eftablim  fuch  doc- 
trines as  mould  effectually  fcreen  their 
own  fraternity  from  exemplary  punifh- 
ment.  To  this  end  they  ordained,  that 
"  a  Brahmin  fhould  not  be  put  to  death 
"  upon  any  account  whatever ;"  even 
for  theft,  "  where  the  magiftrate  would 
"  put  to  death  a  man  of  any  other  caft." 
Even  for  theft  fo  circumftanced,  "  a 
"  Brahmin  fhould  not  be  put  to  death ; 
"  but,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 

"  offence, 
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"  offence,  he  (hould  have  his  effects  con- 
"  fifcated,  and  be  banimed  from  the 
*'  kingdom  ;  a  chain  mould  be  faflened 
"  about  his  leg,  and  he  mould  be  made  a 
"  (lave  ;  he  mould  be  confined  in  prifon 
"  for  life ;  he  mould  have  the  mark  of 
"  the  Pudendum  Mulieber  upon  his  fore- 
*<  head  with  a  hot  iron,  and  be  banimed 
"  from  the  kingdom  ;  he  mould  have  his 
"  eyes  put  out,  and  the  hair  of  his  head 
"  mould  be  cut  off:"  but  upon  no  account 
whatever  mould  he  be  put  to  death. 

From  thefe  eftablimed  principles  in 
the  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  it  is  evident 
the  Brahmins  were  from  the  beginning 
careful  that  their  order  mould  exclufively 
be  exempt  from  all  capital  coercion.  I 
mention  it  not  fo  much  as  an  extraordi- 
nary trait  in  the  charaifter  of  thefe  people, 
as  that  it  is  an  indifputable  contradiction 
to  the  aflertion  of  thofe  writers,  who 
fay,  "  that  though  the  Brahmins  were 
4  "  the 
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"  the  authors  of  the  laws,  it  never  could 
"  be  difcovered,  that  they  had  fcreened 
*'  themfelves  from  the  punifhment  of 
"  death." 

It  is  a  juft,  and  a  generally -received 
opinion,  that  the  pretenfions  of  any  par- 
ticular order,  if  not  checked  in  time, 
muft  neceflarily  produce  an  arrogance  of 
fupremacy,  and  a  pride  of  difpoiition, 
which  it  will  be  finally  difficult  to  con- 
trol. The  fovereign,  left  to  the  guidance 
of  his  own  will,  and  unreftrained  by  law, 
foon  fprings  into  the  tyrant.  The  man 
of  the  church,  puffed  up  with  pride  as 
the  minifter  of  God,  binds,  fetters,  the 
reafon  of  his  flock,  and  even  changes  the 
nature,  the  eflence  of  common  fenfe.  No- 
bles, again,  fpurning  at  royalty,  fink  into 
that  hydra  of  defpotifm ,  an  ariftocracy ; 
while  a  populace,  left  to  themfelves,  and 
unreftrained  in  their  career,  trample 
on  even  the  firft  principles  of  fociety  ; 

drag 
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drag  forth  and  encourage  the  grand  caufes 
of  diforder ;  exift  but  in  confufion,  and 
in  the  deftru&ion  of  thofe  whom  fortune 
may  have  placed  in  a  more  eminent  fitua- 
tion. 

From  thefe  palpable  petitions,  it  is 
clearly  demonftrative,  that  collateral  checks 
are  requifite  in  every  fpecies  of  government. 
No  one  man,  or  body  of  men,  mould  be 
above  the  wholefome  feverity  of  law ; 
nor  mould  any  order,  even  that,  the  mofl 
facred,  of  kings,  be  unamenable  to  jufKce, 
or  independent  of  thofe  ties  which  have 
been  the  cement  of  union,  and  the  firft 
caufes  of  their  own  pre-eminent  fituation. 
It  is  aftoniming,  however,  to  what  a  mife- 
rable  degree  of  degeneracy  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  declining.  As  a  dog, 
man  would  feem  more  eager  to  carefs  the 
hand  that  wounds,  than  the  hand  that  is 
lenient  and  befriends  him.  How  com- 
mon is  the  ftate  of  flavifh  fervitude ! 

VOL.  II;  D  Look 
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Look  round  the  world  —  fee  how  many 
millions  are  born  and  bred  in  indigence 
and  mifery  !  What  are  their  complaints  ? 
None.  Envy  they  the  mailers  who  ty- 
rannife  over  them,  and  wallow  in  riches, 
the  fweat  of  their  unhappy  brows  ?  No. 
They  neither  envy  nor  condemn  the  af- 
fluence of  others.  In  the  original  dif- 
tinction  of  tilings,  they  look  upon  them- 
felves  to  have  been  ordained  to  an  inferior 
(rate.  Thofe  who  are  more  profperous, 
they  believe  to  be  more  entitled  to  it. 
They  work,  they  labour  for  their  lords, 
without  repining.  Bounded  in  their  views, 
they  defire  no  better.  They  even  con- 
ceive a  free  people  more  unhappy  than 
themfelves. 

We  will  not  here  again  enter  into  a 
difcuilion  of  the  freedom  of  man,  and  of 
the  fuppofed  liberal  bent  of  his  natural 
difpoiition.  It  is  a  knotty  fubjed,  abound- 
ing in  contradiftion.  We  (hall,  there- 
4  fore, 
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fore,  return  to  the  Brahmins  of  the  Hin- 
doos, who,  fcreening  themfelves  from 
capital  punimment,  may  murder  without 
even  the  fear  of  death.  What  a  victory 
mufl  they  have  gained  over  the  judge- 
ment of  mankind,  ere  they  could  have 
eftabiimed  this  fupremacy  !  Once  ac- 
quired, the  ground  was  ever  after  te- 
nable. How  eafy  to  fubdue  the  will 
of  others,  when  aided  by  religion,  and 
the  fan£tlty  of  a  holy  character  !  How 
practicable  to  influence  private  families, 
and  even  public  councils,  when  once  fu- 
perftition  has  fpread  itfelf  abroad  ! 


D  *  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT     XXXVII. 

1  H  E  Brahmins,  from  the  origin  of 
the  Hindoo  government,  have  uniformly 
maintained  a  prodigious  fuperiority  over 
all  other  clafles.  The  facred  character, 
the  exemption  from  labour,  (I  allude  here 
to  thofe  dedicated  to  religion,  the  com- 
mon herd  of  Brahmins  being  trained  to 
all  forts  of  profeffions)  and  the  fecurity 
they  have  enjoyed,  have  invariably  af- 
forded them  leifure  to  plan,  and  opportu- 
nity to  proftcute  meafures,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  rights  and  exclufive  privi- 
leges of  their  order.  But,  independent 
of  this,  the  generality  of  Brahmins  are 
firmly  convinced  (and  nothing  fb  buoying 
to  the  human  mind)  that  they  are  the  firft 
in  rank  of  created  beings.  Did  we  not 

fpring 
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Spring  from  the  mouth  of  the  Father  ? 
and  is  not  the  mouth  the  channel  of  com- 
munication, the  chofen  mode  whereby 
\vifdom  and  underftanding  are  diffufed  to 
the  children  of  this  world  ?  —  Proceed- 
ing from  the  mouth,  therefore,  are  we 
not  eflentially  exalted  above  all  other 
tribes  whatever?  Burmha  fo  determined 
it  from  the  beginning :  he  ordained  it. 

But,  notwithftanding  this  divine  pre- 
dilection in  their  favour  —  notwithftand- 
ing their  riches  and  their  great  numbers 
—  notwithftanding  that  infatuation  in  the 
other  cafts,  which  attributes  to  an  origi- 
nal turn  of  chance,  and  not  to  trick  and 
ufurpation,  the  fuperiority  which  the 
Brahmins  claim  —  notwithftanding  all 
thefe  fureties,  they  ft  ill  are  obliged,  from 
a  neceffary  precaution,  to  hold  the  con- 
fciences  of  all  their  inferiors  in  a  fatisfied 
and  contented  ftate,  though  at  the  fame 
D  3  time 
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time  in  their  immediate  and  abfolute  dif- 
pofal.  How  they  effeft  this,  is  by  thofe 
common  means  of  afcendancy  which  priefts 
have  evermore  employed  when  they  have 
been  admitted  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual 
directors. 

In  every  fociety,  in  every  family,  a 
Brahmin  holds  the  precife  fituation  of  a 
Chriftian  father  profeflbr  in  a  Catholic 
country.  He  is  called  the  Gowrroo.  His 
functions  are  to  watch  over  the  moral  and 
religious  conduct  of  thofe  who  commit 
themfelves  to  his  charge.  He  is  to  fee 
that  they  deviate  not  from  the  right  road : 
in  fhort,  he  is  to  be  their  oracle  both  with 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  to 
thofe  of  the  world  to  come. 

Every  man  of  an  order  that  is  com- 
pelled to  fupport  itfelf  by  impoiition, 
has  a  line  of  difcipline  and  deportment 

prefcribed 
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prefcribed  to  him.  All  paffions,  but  thofe 
which  promife  advantage  to  the  confede- 
rate body,  it  is  neceffary  he  mould  ftifle 
in  their  infancy.  In  the  great  drama  of 
life,  a  part  is  to  be  acted.  He,  therefore, 
who  is  tutored  beft,  and  who  has  ftudied 
it  moit,  is  likely  to  perform  it  to  the 
greateft  admiration,  and  fo  as  that  the 
greateft  poffible  benefit  mall  refult  to 
thofe  who  are  immediately  concerned  in 
his  fuccefs. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  the  divifion 
of  clafles  among  the  Hindoos  was,  from 
the  beginning,  rendered  hereditary ;  that 
of  the  Brahmins  pre-eminently  fo.  From 
thiscircumftance,  as  well  indeed  as  from  a 
variety  of  other  matters,  touching  the 
Brahminical  character,  a  conjecture  may 
very  well  be  admitted,  of  the  Brahmin 
and  the  Levite  having  formerly  borne 
fome  affinity  to  each  other.  "And  the 
D  4  "  prieft's 
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"  priefFs  officer  (hall  be  theirs  for  a  per- 
"  petual  ftatute  ;  and  thou  fhalt  confe- 
u  crate  Aaron  and  his  fons."  The  Le- 
yites,  indeed,  were  not  the  cleft  of  fo  civi- 
lifed,  though  they  were  the  chofen  of  a 
more  favoured  people.  The  rules  laid 
down  for  the,  two  tribes,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  eflentially  the  fame.  To 
the  I^evites  wine  was  forbade  :  wine  was 
forbade  to  the  Brahmins.  The  contacl:  of 
unclean linefs  was  declared  abomination  in 
the  Levites ;  fo  was  it  in  the  Brahmins : 
but  that  which  manifefts  the  fimilitude  in 
the  greatefr,  degree,  and  the  real  confe- 
quence  of  both,  was,  that,  in  like  man- 
ner with  the  Levites,  "  the  Brahmins 
"  were  ordained  to  arlifr,  the  magiftrate's 
"  judgement  in  difficult  cafes." 

At  the  fame  time,  that  in  moft  points 
the  Levitical   and  Brahminical  charafters 
be  fuppofed  the  counterparts  of  eacji 

ptherf 
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other,  there  are  yet  a  few  diftinctions, 
which,  marking  the  difpofitions  of  the 
refpective  nations  from  which  they  (prang, 
evidently  mew  that  the  firft  caufes, 
amongft  either  a  fanguinary  or  a  gentle 
people,  may  be  intrinfically  of  the  like 
nature,  though  different  in  their  ef- 
fects. 

The  facred  character  of  the  high  priefts 
of  Ifrael,  we  know,  was  as  firmly  efta- 
blifhed  as  that  of  the  Brahmins  of  Hin- 
doftan  ;  yet  it  was  not  ordained  by  the 
laws  of  Mofes,  as  it  was  by  the  laws  of 
Burmha,  that  "  there  was  no  crime  in 
"  the  world  fo  great  as  that  of  murdering 
**  a  Brahmin.  That  the  magiftrate  mould 
"  neither  defire  the  death  of  a  Brahmin, 
"  nor  mould  he  cut  off  his  limbs." — • 
The  views  of  both  were  indeed  felfim. 
Both  Brahmins  and  Levites  aimed  at  the 
uncontrolled  rule  and  direction  of  the  in- 
ferior 
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ferior  orders.  But  yet  the  perfecting 
principle  of  the  one,  was  the  principle  in 
moft  abomination  with  the  other.  That 
which  would  draw  forth  fire  and  fword 
from  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  to  accom- 
plifh,  would  draw  forth  fire  and  fword  in 
the  Brahmin  to  prevent.  Circumcifion 
or  deftruction  formed  the  alternative  of 
the  one  ;  innovation  was  that  alone  which 
could  roufe  the  other  either  to  wrath  or 
indignation.  "  We  want  not,"  fay  the 
Brahmins,  "  that  others  mould  turn  pro- 
"  felytes  to  our  form  of  worfhip.  Let 
**  all  men  adhere  to  the  religion  of  their 
"  fathers.  The  tolerating  fpirit  that  pro- 
"  vided  for  this  in  bur  holy  laws,  efFec- 
*'  tually  debarred  our  admiffion  even  of 
"  converts." 

In  fact,  there  is  a  ftriking  refemblance 
iu.  the  features  of  the  Levite  and  the 
Brahmin,  though  there  are,_  it  muft  be 

conferled, 
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confeffed,  fome  few  contradictions.  "  God, 
"  in  times  paft,"  fays  St.  Paul,  "  fuf- 
"  fered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own 
"  ways.  He  that  feared  the  Lord,  and 
"  worked  righteoufnefs,  with  him  was 
"  acceptable." 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     XXXVIII. 


AS  the  clafs  of  the  Brahmins  is  the 
moft  exalted,  fo  is  it  the  moft  learned, 
and  the  beft  informed  of  the  Hindoos. 
Their  Charity  is  great,  and  their  mora- 
lity, excepting  a  few  deviations,  is  fimply 
profound.  I  will  not  aver  that  they  are 
either  fuch  philofophers,  or  fuch  wonder- 
ful good  men  in  thefe  days,  as  they  are 
reprefented  to  have  been  feveral  centuries 
ago :  I  very  much  fear  they  have  dege- 
nerated ;  but  that  they  ftill  bear  all  the 
vifible  figns  of  benevolence  and  of  felf- 
denial  is  certain.  A  great  deal,  however, 
is  cloaked  under  fan&ity,  which  too  fre- 
quently is  the  fcreen  of  a  multitude  of 
fins. 


In 
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In  the  courfe  of  many  years  acquain- 
tance with  fome  of  the  prefent  race  of 
Brahmins  in  Hindoftan,  I  muft  acknow- 
ledge my  difappointment  in  not  having 
met  with  one  who  could  in  any  manner 
anfwer  the  character  of  the  Brachmans,  as 
held  out  to  us  by  the  ancients.  What  fen- 
timents  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  thofe 
philofophers  during  the  courfe  of  Alexan- 
der's expedition  !  —  "  Heaven  is  to  us," 
(faid  they)  "  the  nobleft  fpeftacle.  We 
"  admire,  we  rejoice  at  the  order,  the 
*'  oeconomy,  the  regularity  of  its  mo- 
«*  tions.  We  are  ravifhed  in  contempla- 
"  ting  the  Sun  mounted  on  his  purple 
"  car,  and  travelling  through  the  realms 
"  of  light,  till  he  returns  at  the  end  of 
"  the  year  to  the  point  from  which  he  fet 
"  out.  From  heaven  we  turn  our  eyes 
"  to  the  earth,  and  behold  there  the  ipec- 
"  tacle  of  nature,  whofe  works  appear 
"  lovely,  admirable,  and  incomprehen- 
"  fible.  The  notes  of  the  birds,  the 

"  mur- 
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"  murmuring  {breams,  the  flowers,  nay, 
46  a  (ingle  leaf,  fufficiently  employs  our 
"  thoughts,  and  abforbs  our  attention. 
44  We  warm  ourfelves  in  the  fun  beams  : 
"  the  dews  refrefh  us.  We  warn  in  the 
*4  rivers.  We  eat  the  herbs  and  roots 
"  which  the-  field  produces.  The  earth 
44  lerves  for  our  bed  — Cares  never  difturb 
44  our-  fleep.  Peace  of  mind  preferves 
44  our  thoughts  always  free.  Our  inde- 
44  pendency  delivers  us  from  fear,  and 
44  from  fubjection  of  every  kind.  We 
"  look  upon  each  other  as  brethren, 
44  whom  nature  has  made  equal,  (al- 
44  though  government  finds  a  neceffity 
44  for  political  diftindions)  and  as  the 
44  children  of  one  Supreme  God  our  fa- 
44  ther,  who  ought  therefore  to  fhare 
44  alike  the  inheritance  he  has  given  us." 

44  You  know  not  the  one  God,  who 
44  is,"  fay  thefe  very  fame  Brachmans  in 
a  letter  to  Alexander,  44  and  you  adore  a 

46  mul- 
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**  multitude  of  gods  that  are  not.  You 
"  place  many  of  them  in  heaven,  and 
"  yet  aflign  them  the  direction  of  feveral 
"  parts  of  your  body.  Minerva  refides 
"  in  the  brain,  as  in  the  feat  of  wifdom* 
"  Juno  governs  the  impetuous  motions 
"  of  the  heart.  Mercury,  your  god  of 
"  eloquence,  dwells  upon  the  lips.  Her- 
"  cules  gives  force  to  your  limbs.  Cupid 
"  infpires  you  with  fentiments  of  tender- 
"  nefs.  Bacchus  gives  you  tafte.  Your 
"  aliments  are  under  the  care  of  Ceres. 
"  Venus  procures  fruitfulnefs.  Jupiter 
"  opens  the  organs  of  refpiration.  And 
*c  Apollo,  fo  famous  for  his  addrefs,  con- 
"  duels  your  fingers  in  playing  on  muii- 
*'  cal  inftruments. 

*'  What  divinities  are  here  !  How  nar- 
'6  row  are  the  bounds  of  their  power, 
"  infomuch,  that  they  either  will  not, 
"  or  cannot  change  their  reciprocal  func- 
"  tions !  Their  oppofition  is  manifefr, 

"  even 
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*'  even  from  the  very  worfhip  you  pay 
"  them.  You  muft  offer  a  bull  to  Jupi- 
"  ter ;  a  peacock  to  Juno ;  a  wild  boar 
*'  to  Mars ;  a  goat  to  Bacchus ;  a  fvvan 
"  to  Apollo ;  a  deer  to  Venus  ;  an  owl 
**  to  Minerva  ;  cakes  to  Ceres ;  and  ho- 
•*  ney  to  Mercury.  Hercules  will  have 
"  branches  of  poplar  to  adorn  his  flatues 
**  and  altars.  Cupid  will  have  none  but 
"  rofes. 

"  Are  fuch  gods  as  thefe  capable  of 
"  promoting  human  felicity  ?  Speak  but 
"  the  truth,  and  you  will  own,  that  they 
"  are  your  own  paffions  canonized.  You 
"  may  difcover  yourfelves  alfo,  in  the  di- 
**  vinities  with  which  you  have  filled 
"  your  hell.  It  is  eafy  there  to  find  your 
"  own  crimes  under  honourable  fymbols. 
*'  The  Eumenides  are  your  fallacious 
"  thoughts.  Tifiphone  is  the  reproach 
"  of  a  confcience  loaded  with  crimes, 
"  Tantalus,  your  infatiable  covetoufnefs. 

"  Cer- 
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Cerberus  exprefles  the  punifhment  due 
to  ill  fpeaking.  Hydra  is  your  vices 
reviving  as  often  as  they  are  cut  off. 
Pluto  himfelf,  thrown  down  from  hea- 
ven,  teaches  that  you  are  degenerated 
like  him,  in  forgetting  that  fole  Being 
to  whom  you  owe  your  origin.  O  un- 
fortunate  nation,  whofe  religion  is  your 
crime  while  living  —  your  punifhment 
after  death !" 


VOL.  II.  E  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT     XXXIX. 

Jt  H  E  foregoing  expofition  of  the  hea- 
then mythology  by  the  Brachmans,  re- 
quires no  gloflary.  It  was  pithy  if  it 
was  given  ;  but  I  can  fcarcely  conceive  it 
to  have  been  fo.  It  is  too  glaringly  con- 
tradictory to  the  mild  and  tolerating  fpi- 
rit  of  the  Hindoo  ordinances,  which  pe- 
culiarly inculcate  the  doftrine  I  have  al- 
ready noticed  —  "  Let  all  men  adhere  to 
"  the  religion  of  their  fathers."  The 
ftory,  however,  is  told  us;  and  though 
not  a  very  civil  one,  on  the  part  of  the 
Brachmans,  it  yet  poflefles  this  advantage, 
that  it  in  fome  degree  accounts  for  the 
high  encomiums  fo  lavimly  heaped  by 
the  ancients  on  that  extraordinary  tribe 
of  philofophers. 

Plutarch 
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Plutarch,  indeed,  affords  other  inftances- 
of  the  free-fpoken  difpofition  of  thofe 
gentlemen.  In  the  midft  of  the  violences 
that  were  committed  on  account  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Brachmans,  fays  he,  Alex- 
ander thought  fit  to  make  trial  of  their 
boafted  wifdom,  by  ordering  ten  of  them 
into  his  prefence,  whom  he  commanded 
to  anfwer  fuch  questions  as  he  fhould  pro- 
pofe  to  them  ;  threatening  fuch  as  an- 
fwered  amifs,  with  death,  and  appointing 
the  eldefl.  of  them  to  be  the  judge.  He 
afked  the  firft,,  «'  Which,  in  his  opinion, 
*'  was  moft  numerous,  the  living  or  the 
"  dead  ?"  The  Brahmin  replied,  "  The 
"  living,  for  the  dead  are  not."  He 
afked  another,  "  Which  of  all  animals 
"  was  the  moll:  fubtle  ?"  —  "  That," 
faid  the  Brahmin,  "  whatever  it  be,  with 
"  which  mankind  are  not  yet  acquainted." 
Of  another  he  demanded,  "  What  the 
"  arguments  were  by  which  he  perfuaded, 
**  Sambus  to  revolt?"  —  "  But  one," 
E  .2  returned 
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returned  the  Indian :  "  I  told  him  he 
*.'  ought  either  to  live  free,  or  to  die  in 
"  the  endeavour  to  do  fo."  Another  was 
required  to  tell  him,  "  Whether  night  or 
«'  day  was  the  oldeft  ?"  — "  Day,"  an- 
fwered  the  philofopher,  "  by  one  day  at 
."  leafl."  But,  perceiving  that  Alexander 
was  not  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  he 
added,  "  You  ought  not  to  wonder,  Sir, 
*'  if  ftrange  queftions  meet  with  odd  re- 
"  plies."  One  of  them  he  afked,  "How 
"  a  man  might  be  exceedingly  beloved  ?" 
His  anfwer  was,  "  If  he  be  very  power- 
"  ful,  and  at  the  fame  time,  be  not  very 
"  much  feared."  To  another  this  quef- 
tion  was  propofed  :  "  How  fhall  a  man 
"  aft  to  be  thought  a  god?" — "  Let 
**  him  do,"  replied  the  Brachman,  "  what 
"  by  no  other  man  can  be  done."  The 
laft  of  them  being  afked,  "  How  long  a 
.'*  man  ought  to  defire  life?"  anfwered, 
•"  Till  death  ftiall  become  more  eligible." 

When 
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When  all  had  anfwered,  Alexander 
commanded  the  judge  to  give  fentence. 
"  All  I  can  fay,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  is,  that  every  man  has  anfwered  worfe 
"  than  his  fellow."  —  "  That  is  falfe," 
laid  Alexander,  "  and  thou  lhalt  die  firir., 
"  for  having  pafled  fo  foul  a  fentence." 
**  Not  fo,  Sir,"  replied  the  Brahmin  very, 
coolly,  "  if  you  mean  to  keep  your 
44  word,  for  you  faid,  he  mould  die  firft 
'*  who  anfwered  worfr,,  which  I  have  not 
"  done,  becaufe  you  have  not  hitherto 
"  aiked  me  any  queftion."  This  pleafed 
the  King  ;  and  he  not  only  difmifled  them 
without  injury,  but  he  gave  them  confi- 
derable  prefents. 

Thus  fpeaks  the  lagacious  Plutarch  of 
a  feet  of  people,  whom,  perhaps,  he  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing.  They 
however  did  exift,  and  their  wifdom  might 
have  been  great :  I  cannot  doubt  it.  All 
E  3  I  flull 
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I  {hall  fay  is,  that  their  defcendants,  I  am 
afraid,  have  very  much  degenerated, 

I  have  already  explained  the  diviiion  of 
clafles  among  the  Hindoos.  I  (hall  now 
endeavour  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  vul- 
gar Hindoo  flory  of  creation,  and  their 
notion  of  the  univerfe.  They  declare 
the  revelation  of  it  to  have  come  imme- 
diately from  Brahma  (or  Burmha)  him- 
felf.  In  one  Almighty  God  they  incon- 
teftably  believe.  They  acknowledge  his 
omnipotence,  and  fay,  that  from  him  all 
things  proceeded.  They  like  wife  believe 
in  a  plurality  of  worlds.  Worlds  have 
arifen,  fay  they  —  they  have  flou  rimed  — 
they  have  been  annihilated.  Others  again 
have  fprung  up  in  their  room  ;  or  thofe 
that  have  been  deftroyed  have  undergone 
a  re-creation. 

Learned  men  tell  us,   that  the  Indians 
believed   this  planet  of  ours  to  have  been 

a  work 
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a  work  fpun  by  a  fpider,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  deftroyed  when  the  work  returns  into 
the  bowels  of  that  infect.  But  here  they 
have  mifunderftood  the  Indians.  The 
followers  of  Brahma  are  much  more  ra- 
tional :  at  lead  we  mould  fay  fo,  as  they 
in  fa&  approach  very  near  to  the  belief 
eftablimed  for  Chriftianity.  They  never 
really  credited  this  puerile  conceit.  If 
ever  ufed,  they  ufed  it  figuratively.  Eaf- 
terns  have  always  been  famed  for  fanciful 
expreffions. 

As  Providence,  fay  they,  in  the  Hea- 
ven of  Heavens,  was  once  contemplating 
the  powers  of  exiflence,  a  thought  ruflied 
into  his  mind  of  a  fomething  beautiful 
that  he  mould  create  in  likenefs  to  his 
own  image.  When,  lo  !  the  unfubftan* 
tial  idea  inftantly  prefented  itfelf  corpo- 
real, in  the  ihape  of  a  woman.  But  fo 
fweet  an  object  could  not  in  charity  be 
permitted  to  exift  a  folitary  being.  The 
E  4  Divinity 
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Divinity  therefore  willed  forth  a  partner 
of  a  lefs  lovely  fhape,  but  ftrong,  and 
calculated  for  labour.  Him  he  called 
man.  To  thefe  he  conjointly  gave  a 
world,  which  he  breathed  into  exiftence  ; 
together  with  all  that  it  contained,  from 
the  leaft  to  the  greateft :  and  from  beings, 
fuch  as  thefe  —  children  of  Heaven  — 
fprring  the  various  and  innumerable  races 
of  mankind. 

It  is  a  clear  point,  from  this  originaLcrea- 
tion  of  male  and  female,  that  the  Hindoos 
fhould  fuppofe  polygamy  not  only  unau- 
thorifed,  but  highly  criminal  :  for  could 
it  have  been  in  the  lead  reconcileable  to 
the  intentions  of  Providence,  the  plurality 
of  wives  would  unqueftionably  have  been 
given  to  the  firft  man,  who  had  the 
mighty  bufinefs  on  his  hands  of  beginning 
the  peopling  of  the  world,  and  not  to 
his  defcendants,  when  that  very  world 
fhould  be  tolerably  well  flocked.  But 

this 
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this  deviation  from  pre-eftablimed  princi- 
ples has  been  no  more  in  the  Hindoos 
than  what  the  Jews  themfelves  and  others 
have  alfo  been  guilty  of.  Had  Adam  any 
other  than  Eve  ?  yet  Mofes  exprefsly 
warranted  polygamy  to  the  children  of 
Ifrael.  Even  St.  Auftin  admits  the  pra&ice 
to  have  been  innocent. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     XL. 


O  N  E  female  to  a  male,  according  to 
the  Hindoo  account,  we  lee  was  fufficient 
in  the  beginning.  A  difproportion  after- 
wards became  tolerated  —  for  I  will  not 
fay  it  was  necefiary  :  and  woman  then 
defpoiled  of  her  right,  fell  under  the  fub- 
jection  and  the  tyranny  of  man.  Polyga- 
my, however,  has  not  fo  invariably  pre- 
vailed among  the  Hindoos,  as  it  has 
among  other  Afiatic  nations.  Polyandry 
obtained  at  one  time  or  other  amongft 
them,  as  may  be  collected  from  their  hif- 
tory.  I  cannot  precifely  afcertain  the 
exa£t  period  at  which  a  plurality  of  huf- 
bands  was  allowed.  Their  Shaaftas,  how- 
ever, exprefsly  permit  it  ;  and  that  is  evi- 
dence fufficient  of  the  fact. 

This 
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This  extraordinary  victory  of  the  female 
over  the  male,  (and  why  ihould  not  wo- 
man have  her  day  as  well  as  man  ?)  fpread 
itfelf  a  confklerable  way.  Befides  the 
people  of  Thibet  and  Boutan,-who  retain 
the  pra&Lce  to  this  hour,  the  Giekers,  a 
race  of  mountaineers  on  the  confines  of 
Cabul  and  Candahar,  and  from  whom  the 
Affghans,  agreeably  to  Ferifhta,  are  de- 
fcended,  had  the  cuftom  of  polyandry 
among  them.  That  the  practice  (hould 
be  perpetuated,  they  ordained  that  infant 
females  mould  be  butchered  by  their  pa- 
rents in  the  market  place,  if  there  were 
not  thofe  who  would  immediately  pur- 
chafe  or  agree  to  maintain  them.  But  po- 
lyandry never  exhibited  fuch  bloody  fcenes 
in  Hindoftan ;  nor  is  a  veftige  of  it  now 
to  be  met  with. 

A  mind,  warped   a   little  by  local  pre- 
judices,    in    contemplating    thefe    unfair 
connections,  is  apt  to  Ihudder  at  polyan- 
dry, 
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dry,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  will  per- 
haps but  faintly  condemn  polygamy. 
And  why  fuch  partiality  ?  Why  fhould 
man  be  privileged  in  a  number  of  wives, 
and  woman  be  arbitrarily  confined  to  a 
iingle  hufband  ?  If  the  pre-determined  or- 
der of  nature  is  to  be  infringed,  in  the 
name  of  all  and  every  of  our  common 
rights,  let  each  fex  be  indulged  in  the 
fame  uncontrolled  liberty  of  felection. 
The  abomination  is  not  greater  on  the  one 
fide  than  on  the  other.  The  Gieker 
(who,  by  the  wray,  is  traced  from  Egypt, 
the  old  hive  that  we  have  fo  often  men- 
tioned) is  not  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  whilit 
limply  confidered  as  a  polyandryift,  a  jot 
lefs  repreheniible  than  the  lefs  hardy, 
though  more  luxurious,  Hindoo.  It  is 
even  a  doubt  with  me,  if  both  one  and 
the  other  are  not  in  their  fentiments  as 
delicate,  and  in  their  adtions  as  pure  arid 
pardonable,  as  the  fticklers  for  that  poft- 
obit  ordinance  of  the  Jewifli  lawgiver, 
i  which 
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which  directed  that  the  hufband's  brother, 
after  the  hufband's  death,  mould  marry 
the  hufband's  widow,  otherwife  that  the 
widow  fhould,  "  in  the  prefence  of  the 
"  elders,  loofe  his  fhoe  from  his  foot, 
44  and  fpit  in  his  face,  for  not  building 
"  up  his  brother's  houfe." 

However  this  may  be,  the  Hindoos 
marry  whilfl  very  young  —  fometimes  at 
the  age  of  three  or  four  years  —  the  time 
agreeably  to  popular  opinion  favourable  to 
it,  being  at  the  conjunction  of  the  planets 
Brilput  and  Soohk,  or  Jupiter  and  Venus. 
They  come  together  even  before  their 
childifh  days  are  at  an  end.  It  has  been 
obferved,  that  children  of  the  torrid  zone 
are  remarkably  forward,  when  brought 
into  comparifon  with  thofe  of  a  colder 
region.  The  offspring  of  the  fun  can 
walk  at  an  earlier  day  than  the  children 
of  frofl  and  fnow  can  {land  alone :  their 
ideas  are  even  quick  and  penetrating,  when 

thofe 
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thofe  of  northern  climes  are  dull  and 
heavy,  and,  as  it  were,  intellectually  un- 
formed. But  this  premature  growth  effec- 
tually entails  as  premature  age.  The  ftate 
of  puberty  foon  arrives  —  grey  hairs 
quickly  follow  —  thirty  or  forty  is  as 
much  advanced  as  fixty  is  in  a  climate 
lefs  debilitating  to  the  human  frame. 

In  treating  of*  the  probable  effects  of 
the  early  marriages  of  Afiatics,  it  has 
been  generally  agreed,  that  the  fine-fpun 
texture  of  the  natives  is  to  be  primarily 
attributed  to  a  too-early  cohabitation  :  for 
how  is  it  poflible,  fay  naturalifts,  that  the 
embryo  can  fufficiently  be  nourifhed, 
when  the  whole  aliment  is  eflential  to 
the  growth  of  the  mother  ?  or  that  na- 
ture can  be  fuppofed  to  have  ordained  the 
offspring  to  be  produced  before  the  parent 
hath  got  out  of  a  ftate  of  childhood  her- 
felf?  Such  reafoning  as  this,  I  confefs, 
is  plaufible ;  but  it  will  not,  I  believe, 

bear 
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bear  the  teft.  Daily  obfervation  fhews, 
that  the  moft  robufl  men  are  born  of  fe- 
males flill  unentitltd  to  the  name  of  wo- 
men. Hindoftan,  in  the  northern  parts, 
admits  the  proof;  Ruffia  confirms  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ruffia,  (for  the  nor- 
thern Hindoos  lie  at  too  great  a  diflance 
from   Europeans  in    general  to  be  eafily 
judged  of)   from   their  earlieft  days,   ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  the  habit  of  alternate 
cold  and  hot  bathing  ;  from  the  waters  of 
the  one  plunging  into  the  waters  of  the 
other.      By  this  means,  and  by  other  arti- 
ficial helps,    the    flate  capable   of   child- 
bearing  is   fo  anticipated  in  Ruffia,    that 
women  are  known  to  be  mothers  at  thir- 
teen years  of  age.      The  confequence,  in- 
deed, is  fatal.     The  excefs  of  premature 
relaxation  which  it  occafions,  engenders  a 
variety    of   difeafes.       The  organization, 
even  in  that  bracing  climate,  becomes  en- 
feebled.    Women  early  begin  to  feel  all 

the 
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the  miferies  of  a  worn-out  conftitution. 
They  even  in  the  prime  of  years  verge 
towards  the  tomb.  Few  of  them  but 
pay  the  tribute  of  nature  long  before  their 
diflblution  could  have  been  ordained  in 
the  common  courfe  of  things.  But  {till 
the  offspring  of  fuch  parents  are  unaffec- 
ted by  this  forced,  this  hot-bed  exiftence. 
So  far  from  being  puny  or  enfeebled,  they 
bring  with  them  into  life  the  ftrongeft 
marks  of  health.  Vegetation  feems  to 
have  commenced,  if  we  mould  judge  from 
the  vigour  of  their  frames,  in  its  moil 
proper  feafon. 

But  this  cuitom  of  early  marriages, 
more  prevalent  among  the  Hindoos  than 
among  the.  Ruffians,  has  not  univerfally 
been  followed  by  the  difciples  of  the 
Shaafta.  On  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  a  dif- 
ferent practice  is  obferved.  Marriages  are 
not  only  later,  but  polygamy  is  under 
certain  reflections.  As  the  North  Ame- 
rican 
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rican  with  his  fcalps,  fo  the  Ceylonian 
with  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  pleads  the 
violence  of  his  paffion.  The  flaying  an 
opponent  in  battle  is  the  firfl  requifite 
towards  an  admiffion  into  the  married 
ftate.  The  door  then  becomes  open  ;  and 
it  is  afterwards  to  reft  with  himfelf  what 
number  of  wives  he  mail  take  to  his 
arms.  Should  he  have  a  mind  for  fifty, 
fifty  are  procurable ;  but  a  head  muft  be 
prefented  for  each.  And  Saul,  when  he 
wimed  that  David  mould  fall  by  the 
hands  of  the  Philiftines,  directed  him 
"  to  bring,  as  a  dowry,  one  hundred 
"  foreikins  of  the  Philiftines ;"  which, 
when  David  had  accomplished,  Saul  her 
flowed  upon  him  his  daughter  Michal 
"  in  marriage.'* 


VOL.  II.  F  FRAG. 
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FRAGMENT     XLL 


1 T  is  not  eafily  reconcileable  to  Euro- 
pean ideas,  that  a  people  boafting  of 
fome  refinement,  as  the  Hindoos  may 
juftly  do,  mould  in  the  moft  public  man- 
ner be  guilty  of  every  fpecies  of  indeli- 
cacy to  their  females.  Many  nations 
have  the  cuftom  of  immuring  their  wo- 
men ;  but  the  Hindoos  are  fingular,  I 
think,  in  the  groflhefs  of  their  ordinances 
relative  to  them.  "  A  woman,"  fay  they 
in  their  code  of  laws,  "  is  never  fatisfied 
"  with  man  —  no  more  than  fire  is  fa- 
"  tisfied  with  burning  fuel,  or  the  main 
"  ocean  with  receiving  the  rivers,  or  the 
"  empire  of  death  with  the  dying  of 
<c  men  and  animals.  She  has  fix  quali- 
"  ties  :  —  the  firft,  an  inordinate  defire  of 

"  jewels 
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<fc  jewels  and  fine  furniture,  handfome 
"  cloaths,  and  nice  victuals ;  —  the  fe-* 
"  cond,  immoderate  luft ; —  the  third, 
*'  violent  anger;- — the  fourth,  deep  re-< 
"  fentment ;  —  the  fifth,  the  good  of 
"  others  appears  evil  in  her  eyes  ;  — -  the 
"  fixth,  me  is  invariably  addi&ed  to  bad 
"  actions.  For  thefe  reafons,  it  is  evi-* 
*'  dent,  the  Creator  formed  her  for  no 
"  other  purpofe  than  that  children  might 
4<  be  born  from  her."-—"  A  wife  lhall 
"  not,"  continue  they,  growing  with  the 
fubjed,  "  a  wife  mall  not  difcourfe  with 
"  a  flranger  ;  but  me  may  converfe  with 
"  a  Sinaflee,  (a  wandering  prieft)  a  her- 
44  mit,  or  an  old  man.  She  mall  not 
"  laugh  without  drawing  the  veil  before 
*'  her  face.  She  mall  not  eat  (unlefs  it 
"  be  phyfic)  until  me  has  ferved  her  huf- 
*'  band  and  her  guefts  with  victuals. 
<c  She  (hall  not,  while  her  huiband  is  on 
*<  a  journey,  divert  herfelf  by  play,  nor 
44  mall  fee  any  public  mow,  nor  fliall 
Fa  "  laugh, 
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"  laugh,  nor  (hall  drefs  herfelf  in  jewels 
"  and  fine  cloaths,  nor  mall  fee  dancing, 
"  nor  hear  mufic,  nor  fhall  fit  in  the 
"  window,  nor  fhall  ride  out,  nor  fhall 
"  behold  any  thing  rare;  but  fhe  fhall 
"  fatten  well  the  door  of  the  houfe,  and 
66  remain  private ;  and  fhall  not  eat  any 
"  dainty  victuals,  and  fhall  not  blacken 
"  her  eyes  with  eye  powder,  and  fhall 
"  not  view  her  face  in  a  mirror  :  fhefhall 
"  never  exercife  herfelf  in  any  fuch  agree- 
«'  able  employment  during  the  abfence  of 
"  her  hufband." 

After  thefe  tender  dogmas  with  refpect 
to  unhappy  woman  —  who  mould  be  nou- 
rifhed  like  unto  the  ewe  lamb  —  who 
fhould  grow  up  with  her  huiband  and  with 
his  children  —  who  mould  eat  of  his  own 
meat  and  drink  of  his  own  cup,  and  lay 
in  his  bofom,  and  be  unto  him  as  a  fecond 
daughter:  —  after  thefe  tender  dogmas, 
the  hoary-headed  Brahmins,  whom  the 

froft 
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froft  of  age  muft  have  rendered  callous 
to  all  the  finer  difpofitions  of  the  foul,  in 
the  excefs  of  their  wifdom,  and  paren- 
tal care,  farthermore  ordained,  "  That  a 
"  man,  both  night  and  day,  mould  keep 
"  his  wife  in  fuch  fubjection,  that  fhe 
"  mould  never  be  the  miftrefs  of  her  own 
*'  actions ;  for  mould  fhe  have  her  will, 
"  though  fprung  from  a  fuperior  caft, 
"  fhe  yet  would  go  aftray." 

When  fentiments,  fuch  as  thefe,  could 
prevail,  when  they  could  formally  be  in- 
terwoven with  the  laws  of  the  land,  con- 
jecture would  naturally  lead  one  to  con- 
clude, that  the  brutal  fubordination  would 
be  carried  a  ftep  farther ;  that  an  abfolute 
authority  with  refpe6l  to  the  lives  of  wo- 
men would  have  been  granted  ;  at  leaft,  that 
the  privilege  of  catting  them  afide  would 
have  been  allowed,  when  no  longer  capti- 
vating, or  when  the  love  of  variety  might 
F  3  urge 
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•urge  their  lords  to  feek  enjoyment  in  the 
company  of  others.  But  the  laws  of  the 
Brahmins,  we  will  do  them  juftice,  have 
been  more  generous  in  this  refped.  No 
man  is  permitted  to  repudiate  his  wife  at; 
pleafure.  Even  «c  mould  a  calamity  hap- 
"  pen  to  any  perfon,  he  may  not  give 
**  away  his  wife  to  another  man,  without 
4*  that  wife's  confent :  if  {he  is  willing, 
*'  he  then,  indeed,  has  power  to  give  her 
"  away." 

It  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  notwithstanding 
all  this  feverity  of  difpofition,  all  this 
contemptuous  treatment  of  the  women  of 
Hindoftan,  that  the  men  are  aftonifhingly 
qonftant  and  faithful  to  their  wives ;  that 
the  women  are  remarkably  chafte ;  and 
that  adultery  is  a  crime  feldom  to  be  heard 
of  among  them.  As  there  is  no  country, 
however,  where  fuch  a  general  pofition 
can  unexceptionably  be  admitted,  fo  in, 

Hindpftau 
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Hindoftan  it  has  been  ordained,  that  "  if 
44  the  wife  of  a  Brahmin,  by  her  own 
"  confent,  mall  commit  adultery  with  a 
"  Sooder,  the  magiftrate  mall  cut  off  the 
"  hair  of  her  head,  anoint  her  body  with 
"  Ghee,  (butter)  and  caufe  her  to  be  led, 
"  through  the  whole  city  naked,  and 
"  riding  upon  an  afs,  and  caft  her  out  on 
"  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  or  caufe  her 
"  to  be  eaten  by  dogs." 

"  And  it  came  to  pafs  about  three 
"  months  after,  that  it  was  told  Judah, 
"  faying,  Tamar  thy  daughter-in-law 
"  hath  played  the  harlot;  and  alfo,  be- 
"  hold  me  is  with  child  by  whoredom. 
"  And  Judah  faid,  bring  her  forth,  and 
"  let  her  be  burnt."  —  Genefis.  But  as 
human  nature  is  every  where  the  lame, 
and  as  paffion  is  too  often  paramount  to 
reafon,  the  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  in 
Hindoftan  is  probably  as  general  and  as 
F  4  well 
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well  underftood  as  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  blood  freezes  not  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator.  There  is 
a  tribe  of  people  in  Hindoftan,  who,  in 
appearance,  anfwer  the  defcription  of  Eli- 
jah the  Tifhbite,  "  who  was  an  hairy 
**  man,  and  girt  with  a  girdle  of  leather 
*'  about  his  loins/'  who  are  prefcribed 
continence  and  mortification.  But  I  mrewd- 
Jy  fufpecl:  thefe  holy  men,  thefe  Senaflees, 
or  wandering  faints,  that  they  do  more 
good  towards  keeping  up  the  population  of 
the  Eaft  than  the  poor  hufbands  imagine, 
who  charitably  admit  them  into  their 
houfes.  The  droves  in  which  they  travel 
through  Hindoftan  are  inconceivable :— « 
many  thoufands  of  them  may  be  feen  at  a 
time,  all  of  tjiem  athletic  fellows,  and 
none  of  them  over  bafhful, 

I  will  not  repeat  to  you,  what  I  know 

you   rnuft  have  heard,  of  the  pra&ice  of 

4  the 
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the  Senaflee  to  leave  his  flipper  or  his  ftaff 
at  the  door,  when  he  is  at  prayers  with 
the  lady  of  the  houfe.  The  facl,  how- 
ever, I  believe  to  be  as  it  is  reprefented; 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  farthermore  expe&ed 
by  thefe  ele6l  of  Brahma,  that  on  fight  of 
that  fignal,  the  hufband  is  not  to  interrupt 
the  pair  at  their  devotions.  But  the  Se- 
naflees,  though  infinitely  efteemed,  are 
not  exclufively  warranted  to  plume  them- 
felves  on  the  favour  of  the  ladies  :  they 
have  fellow -labourers  in  the  vineyard. 
There  is  a  caft  of  people  on  the  Malabar 
fide  of  India,  called  Na'ires,  who,  it  is 
faid,  are  allowed  to  claim  a  privilege  of 
gallantry  ;  a  privilege  fuperior  even  to 
that  of  the  Senaffees  ;  for  what  the  latter 
procure  by  ftealth  and  impofition,  the 
Na'ires,  infift  upon  as  a  right  inherent 
in  their  tribe  *.  From  thefe  circumftan^ 

*  The  Nai'res,  of  whatever  condition,  go  always 
15are  headed  ;  and  as  a  fign  of  their  fuperiority  and  in- 
dependence, carry  a  naked  broad  fword  in  their  hand. 

ces. 
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ces,  therefore,  whatever  the  tenure  by 
which  the  intercourfe  is  held,  it  may  na- 
turally be  concluded,  the  Hindoos  are  not 
outrageoufly  virtuous ;  but  that  the  men 
and  women  are  of  much  the  fame  com- 
pletion with  thofe  of  other  climates. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     XLII. 

;,';;•;'.- 

A  T  our  firft  fetting  out,  you  will  fe_ 
collecl,  we  determined  on  adhering  to  no 
certain  rule  in  the  nature  of  our  inquiries. 
It  would  be  too  precife  a  progrefs  for  an 
unprefuming  mveftigation,  which  aims  at 
nothing  but  brevity,  and  a  few  fimple  ob- 
fervations.  We  will  pafs,  therefore,  from 
pur  laft  fubjecl:,  to  a  momentary  confide- 
ration  of  that  extravagant  enthufiafm  and 
fuperftition  which  pervades  the  minds  of 
the  natives  of  Hindoftan.  Prieft  ridden 
we  have  already  declared  them  to  be  :  but 
their  infatuated  reliance  on  the  wifdom  of 
their  Brahmins  is  fingularly  aftonifhing, 
though  it  mutt  be  confefled  it  has  in  many 
inftances  been  of  confiderable  advantage  to 
"  (hem, 

We 
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We  have,  in  a  former  fragment,  taken 
notice  of  the  influence  of  the  Gourroo  in 
every  Hindoo  family ;  we  mentioned  him 
as  the  temporal  and  the  fpiritual  father. 
The  Gourroo  himfelf,  however,  is  under 
the  pofitive  guidance,  as  in  all  fimilar 
cafes,  of  certain  eftablimed  rules,  which 
it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him,  in 
common  with  his  difciples,  undeviatingly 
to  adhere  to.  To  enumerate  the  vaft  va- 
riety of  religious  rites  among  the  Hin- 
doos, would  require  volumes.  We  will 
pafs  them  over  in  filence  therefore,  and 
confine  ourfelves  to  a  few  of  thofe  cuftoms 
which  are  the  mod  immediately  finking. 

Prone  to  guilt,  and  apprehenfive  from 
nature,  man  has  always  had  that  fome- 
thing  within  him,  which  has  urged  him 
to  penitence,  and  has  given  him  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  baptifm,  or  ablution,  tranf- 
greffions  may  be  forgiven.  Hence  we  fee 
the  Jews  confidered  baptifm,  or  wafhing, 

as 
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as  an  internal  as  well  as  an  external  purifi- 
cation. Chriftians  even  followed  the  fame 
idea,  and,  in  like  manner  with  their  pro- 
genitors, baptifed  not  only  themfelves, 
but  even  their  goods  and  chattels.  But 
although  water,  from  its  cleanfing  proper- 
ties, and  fire,  from  its  purifying  nature, 
(which  hath  alfo  always  been  ufed)  have 
both  of  them  been  uniformly  fymbols  of 
expiation ;  yet  we  are  to  look  for  other 
more  probable  reafons  for  that  excefllve  ve- 
neration paid  by  the  followers  of  Brahma 
to  the  Ganges,  and  to  the  other  facred  ri- 
vers of  Hindoftan. 

, 

The  Egyptians  paid  a  religious  worfhip 
to  the  waters,  under  the  fymbol  of  their 
god  Canopus.  The  Indians  pay  a  greater 
—  but  their  adoration  is  to  the  element 
itfelf.  The  fertility  which  rivers  occa- 
fion  in  their  annual  inundations,  and  that 
too  in  countries  where  grain  may  be  faid 
to  be  the  mod  .effential  article  of  life,  mutt 

have 
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have  been  the  original  caufe  which  led  to 
river  deification.  Man,  in  an  uncultivated 
ftate  of  fociety,  evermore  acknowledges 
the  Divinity  in  that  which  is  mod  bene- 
ficial to  him. 

Filled  with  the  moft  grateful  fenfations 
for  the  bleffings  which  were  regularly  dif- 
penfed  to  them  in  the  waters  of  their  ri- 
vers —  refreshed  and  cleanfed  by  their  in- 
valuable ftreams  —  the  Hindoos  were  not 
long  in  admitting  fuperftition  to  fubflitute 
itfelf  for  gratitude.  The  foundation  once 
laid,  their  priefts  found  it  no  mighty  diffi- 
culty to  rear  the  fuperftrudure.  Ablu- 
tions they  foon  declared  neceflary,  for 
cleanlinefs  to  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  rivers  —  for  internal  purification  to 
thofe  who  might  refide  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance.  But  this  was  ftill  found  inade- 
quate to  Brahminical  defires.  Impolition 
had  gone  abroad  —  The  root  was  deeply 
taken ;  and  hence  the  clay  even  of  the 

beds 
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beds  of  rivers  was  capable  of  being  turned 
to  tolerable  account..  The  clay,  therefore, 
was  brought  into  life ;  and  it  ftill  conti- 
nues as  a  moil  neceflary  ingredient  in, 
many  of  their  religious  ceremonies. 

The  Ganges,  as  the  largeft,  has  al- 
ways been  confidered  as  the  moft  holy  ri- 
ver in  Hindoftan.  Thofe  who  bathe  in 
it,  are  peculiarly  fanctined  ever  after ;  and 
as  a  type  of  it,  are  marked  on  the  fore- 
head with  a  yellow  mixture.  The  water 
itfelf  is  fent  in  jars,  fealed  by  the  Brah- 
mins, all  over  the  peninfula  of  India,  and 
Ibid  at  an  enormous  price.  Hindoo  prin- 
ces, living  at  many  thoufand  miles  di£- 
tance,  will  drink  no  other,  though  the 
carriage  of  it  cofts  them  prodigious  fums 
of  money. 

The  moil:  extraordinary  inflance,   how- 
ever, of  fenfelefs  fuperftition  in  the  Hin- 
doos, 
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doos,  relative  to  this  element,  is  in  that 
monftrous,  that  inhuman  cuftom,  of  ex- 
poiing  their  fick  by  the  fides  of  rivers, 
there  to  die.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
them  even  to  fluff  the  mouths  and  noftrils 
of  the  difeafed  with  the  mud  of  the  banks, 
(Hindoo  extreme  unction  !)  that  a  fpeedier 
period  may  be  put  to  their  exifrence.  But 
can  any  thing  be  more  barbarous  !  Con- 
ceive an  aged,  or  an  infirm  being,  borne 
down  to  low-water  mark  on  a  pallet,  pro- 
bably not  bereft  of  fenfe  or  reafon,  and 
there  left  to  be  warned  away  by  the  return 
of  the  tide,  or  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  firft 
ravenous  crocodile  or  tyger  !  Think  not  I 
here  exaggerate.  The  fact  is  incontestable. 
I  have  known  inftances  of  it  myfelf. 
Nay,  a  very  few  years  only  have  elapfed 
fince  an  opulent,  and  a  mofl  reputable 
Hindoo,  at  the  Englim  fettlement  of  Cal- 
cutta in  Bengal,  was  twice  refcued  from 
the  jaws  of  death  by  a  gentleman  who 

was 
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was  his  friend,  and  who  forcibly  dragged 
him  from  his  relations,  who,  at  his  own 
exprefs  command,  had  carried  him  on  his 
funeral  bier,  and  had  flretched  him  out, 
to  await  an  inevitable  death  on  the  fhores 
of  the  Ganges  ! 

A  practice  among  the  Tartars,  fomewhat 
fimilar,  and  another  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, have  already  occurred  to  us.  I  do  not 
recollect  many  other  fuch  mocking  blots  in 
the  human  character.  The  Troglodyte, 
indeed,  when  either  age  or  infirmities  had 
made  life  uneafy  to  him,  or  when  he  had 
become  ufelefs  to  fociety,  feldom  declined 
voluntarily  putting  an  end  to  his  exif- 
tence ;  or  if  he  did,  a  friend  was  allowed 
to  whifper  to  him  the  law  of  his  •  tribe 
which  enjoined  it.  If  he  then  behaved 
well,  the  previous  omiffion  was  forgiven, 
and  his  name  was  enrolled  with  the  reft 
of  his  countrymen  :  but,  on  the  contrary, 
VOL.  II.  G  if 
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if  he  hefitated  at  the  blow,  the  brand  of 
coward  was  {lamped  upon  his  chara&er ; 
he  was  ftrangled  by  his  companions,  and 
left  by  them  to  rot,  with  his  memory, 
in  infamy  and  difgrace. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     XLIII. 


JL  H  E  Hindoos,  though  at  all  times 
found  to  be  unequal  in  ftrength  to  their 
invaders,  have  yet  very  rarely  manifefted 
any  other  than  a  fpirited  and  determined 
difpofition.  They  are,  individually,  a  brave 
and  courageous  people.  Want  of  difci- 
pline  alone  hath  caufed  them  to  fall  an 
eafy  prey  to  their  conquerors.  In  almoft 
every  page  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
hiftory  of  Hindoftan,  even  in  our  own 
times,  many  dreadful  inftances  are  to  be 
found  recorded,  of  the  unqualified  alter- 
native of  the  Hindoos  to  live  in  freedom, 
or  to  perim. 

Sultan  Baber,  in  the  9  3  4th  year  of  the 

Higeira,  or  ifzyth  of  the  Chriftian  aera, 

G  2  having 
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having  befieged  Medini  Rai,  a  Hindoo 
chief,  in  his  fortrefs  of  Chindery,  the 
Rajahputes  made  feveral  defperate  fallies ; 
but  finding  every  thing  in  vain,  a  party  of 
them  placed  a  fword  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  their  principal  officers ;  (hrft  having 
murdered  their  wives  and  children)  be- 
feeched  him  to  reward  their  faithful  fer- 
vices,  and  attachment  to  their  chief,  with 
death :  bent  out  their  necks  before  him  to 
receive  the  blow,  and  even  contended  who 
fhould  have  the  honour  of  being  firft  (lain : 
whilft  the  reft,  actuated  by  a  more  glo- 
rious principle  of  adive  courage,  dif- 
daining  unrevenged,  deliberate  Daughter, 
and  panting  with  the  thirft  of  blood 
for  blood,  determined  on  the  I  aft  bold 
effort  of  defpair,  the  ceremony  of  the 
Joar,  To  this  end,  they  put  on  their 
choiceft  garments,  fprinkled  themfc-Jves 
with  yellow  powder,  as  is  the  cuftom 
at  their  feftivals  ;  then  cafting  loofe  their 
hair,  and  devoting  themfelves  to  death, 

\uftied 
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rufhed  among  the  foe,  and  there,  dealing 
out  deftru&ion,  met  with  that  fate  which 
every    man    courted    as    he    would   have 
courted  a  crown  of  glory.     The   female 
fex,  even  in  Hindoftan,  have  often  exhi- 
bited  the  moft  ftriking  proofs  of  refolu- 
tion.     In  the  reign  of  Akbar,  who  died 
A.  C.  1605,  a  body  of  his  troops  inva- 
ded the   dominions  of  a   certain  Hindoo 
Queen,  who  had  fhaken  off  her  obedience. 
The   Queen,  informed   of   his   approach, 
afiembled  her  army,    mounted   the  royal 
elephant  herfelf,  and,  with  a  fpear  in  one 
hand,  and  a  bow  and  arrow  in  the  other, 
led  on  the  troops  to  action.     The  conflict 
was  bloody  —  Repeated  mouts  of  victory 
were  heard  —  Her  troops,  at  length,  gave 
way  —  and  me,    in   attempting  to   rally 
them,  received  an  arrow  in  her  eye.     She 
ftill,  however,  perfevered — me  ftrove  to 
extricate  the  arrow  from  the  wound,    but 
all    in    vain  —  it    remained   immoveable, 
till  one  excruciating  effort,  when  the  fteel 
G  3  part 
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part  broke  off  and  remained  behind.  Nor 
was  this  enough  —  a  fecond  arrow  pierced 
her  neck.  —  Now  fhe  fainted.  —  Unani- 
mated  by  fo  heroic  an  example,  her  forces 
{lill  retreated.  Even  her  elephant  driver 
endeavoured  to  carry  her  from  the  field. 
But,  quickly  recovering  from  her  pa- 
roxyfm,  ihe  faw  the  mifery  of  her  fitua- 
tion.  Flight,  to  a  foul  like  her's,  was 
difgraceful  —  fhe  difdained  the  thought. 
With  a  few  collected  followers,  therefore, 
not  amounting  to  above  three  hundred, 
fhe  made  another  {land.  Here  again  fhe 
was  difcomfited  —  her  people  began  to  dif- 
perfe,  and  the  enemy  were  furrounding  her 
apace.  In  this  extremity,  nothing  re- 
mained but  death.  "  Come,  my  brave 
*«  friend,"  faid  fhe  to  an  officer  who  had 
gallantly  fought  by  her  fide,  "  come, 
"  ftrike  the  blow,  and  fave  your  miftrefs 
"  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies."  The 
officer  was  filent —  he  cafl  his  eyes  on  the 
ground  —  he  wifhed  to  approve  himfelf 

faithful 
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faithful  as  he  had  ever  been  ;  but  his  heart 
failed  him.  He,  for  once,  became  a 
coward,  and  difobeyed  the  orders  of  his 
fovereign.  Still  me  implored — ftill  me 
commanded.  He  could  anfwer  only  by 
tears.  Seeing  all  hope  at  an  end,  there- 
fore, and  that  in  herfelf  alone  me  was  to 
feek  relief  —  "  Here,  then,"  faid  me, 
"  here,  then,  is  my  comfort ;  -^-  Now, 
"  Akbar,  I  defy  thee."  So  faying,  me 
plunged  a  dagger  in  her  bofom,  and  ex- 
pired at  the  inftant. 

It  would  be  unneceflary  after  this,  to 
adduce  any  flronger  inftances  of  an  he- 
roic and  martial  difpofition  in  the  natives 
of  Hindoftan.  Many,  however,  are  on 
record :  and  though  the  names  of  fuch 
are  at  prefent  unknown,  and  efpecially  al- 
though the  inftances  of  female  dignity  are 
yet  uncelebrated,  whilft  the  feats  of  a 
Cleopatra  and  a  Zenobia,  characters  infi- 
nitely lefs  brilliant,  are  trumpeted  forth 
G  4  both 
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both  by  poets  arid  hiftorians,  the  time  will 
come,  I  hope,  when  the  fcale  of  renown 
will  be  enlarged,  by  the  anecdotes  of  ce- 
lebrated women  of  Hindoftan  *. 

On  the  actuating  principles  of  this 
Afiatic  refolution,  I  fhall  have  fomething 
farther  to  offer  in  a  fubfequent  fragment. 
For  the  prefent,  I  mail  content  myfelf 
with  affirming,  that  both  males  and  fe- 
males in  India  afford  the  moll:  ftriking  ex- 
amples of  determined  and  invincible  cou- 
rage ;  and  with  juft  venturing  a  tribute 
of  praife  to  the  lefs  hardy  fex,  by  recoun- 


*  Within  very  few  years  paft,  the  Ranny,  or 
wife,  of  the  rebel  Futty  Saw,  being  feparated  from 
her  hufband  by  the  Englifh  troops,  which  flie  was 
under  the  neceffity  of  puffing  to  join  him,  put  a  box 
of  gunpowder  in  her  covered  litter,  and,  taking  a 
taper  in  her  hand,  refolutely  pafTed  the  Englifh  army, 
determined  to  fet  fire  to  it  and  deflroy  herfelf,  fliould 
ihe  meet  with  any  infult,  or  fliould  fhe  fee  the  pro- 
fpe&  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  Luc- 
kily flie  was  not  molefted  —  She  reached  her  hufband 
in  fafety. 

ting 
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ting  a  ftory  of  Plutarch's,  relating  to  ano- 
ther country  indeed,  but  which  has  ferv- 
ed,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  to  fix  me 
in  the  belief — a  belief,  I  know,  fneered 
at  by  many  —  that  females  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  had,  and  {till  do  poflefs, 
as  great  and  exalted  ideas  of  honour  as 
men,  however  extolled  and  praifed  by  the 
labours  and  induftry  of  each  other.  "  The 
"  Phocenfians,"  relates  this  amiable  mo- 
ralift,  "  being  reduced  to  the  laft  extre- 
"  mity  by  the  Theflalians,  and  difdaining 
"  to  fubmit  to  them,  Da'iphantus  propofed 
"  that  a  large  pile  mould  be  creeled,  of 
"  combuftible  matter,  upon  which  they 
"  mould  place  their  wives,  children,  and 
*'  their  whole  fubftance,  that  in  cafe  of 
"  defeat,  all  mould  be  confumed,  and  no- 
*'  thing  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
"  mies.  The  women,  upon  this,  were 
"  confulted  —  they  hefitated  not :  they 
**  aflented  unanimoufly."  Theconiequence 
may  be  fuppofed.  The  Phocenfians,  ani- 
mated 
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mated  by  defpair,  regained  their  ground, 
and,  in  the  end,  conquered.  To  comme- 
morate this,  a  folemn  feftival  was  infti- 
tuted  to  the  honour  of  the  Phocenfian 
ladies. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     XLIV. 


ONE  primary  caufe  of  the  Hindoos' 
contempt  of  death,  is  the  prevalency  of 
the  dodtrine  of  a  tranfmigration  of  fouls. 
They  are  the  original  propounders  of  the 
metempfychofis  —  that  fyftem  fo  univer- 
fally  well  known  in  Europe  under  the 
name  of  the  Pythagorean.  It  has  often 
amazed  the  curious,  that  hefore  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul  came  thoroughly  to 
be  underftood,  the  world  in  general  did 
not  invariably  believe  in  the  conftant  cor- 
poreal change  of  the  various  conftituent 
parts  of  nature.  How  awful  is  the  con- 
templation of  that  regular  progreffion  of 
life  and  death  !  Vegetables,  we  fee,  in 
their  deftru'cYion,  are  the  caufes  of  animal 
exigence.  Animals,  again,  in  their  diflb- 

lution, 
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lution,  become  the  fprings  of  vegetable 
life.  Infects,  flies,  and  various  reptiles, 
ferve  the  purpofes  of  nourishment  to  thofe 
of  a  fuperior  degree.  Man,  again,  draws 
thefe  afide,  and  appropriates  them  to  his 
own  immediate  ufe  ;  whilft  he,  as  the 
laft  and  grandeft  link  of  the  chain,  moul- 
ders at  length  away,  and,  in  yielding  his 
fair  form,  the  image  of  his  maker,  pays, 
as  a  debt,  that  facrifice  which  is  eflential 
in  common  with  the  reft  of  things. 

The  Hindoos,  though  they  believe  in 
the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  do  not  rank 
thofe  incomprehenfible  eflences  exactly  as 
Plato  did,  who  faid,  "  that  at  going  out 
"  of  the  bodies  they  had  informed,  there 
"  were  three  forts — the  incurable,  the 
46  curable,  and  the  pure."  That  the  firft 
went  to  the  devil,  as  we  fhould  fay,  at 
once  ;  that  tranfmigration  was  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  the  fecond,  as  purgatory 
does  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  that  the 

third, 
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third,    being  purified  previous  to   death, 
would    (land  in   need  of  no  farther  trial. 
The  Hindoos,   I  fufpedr,,  admit  of  an  in- 
evitable tranfmigration  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  the  time  being  fquared  to  the 
extent  and  nature  of  their  worldly  crimes. 
The  provision  made  for  this  tranfmigra- 
tion is.  curious.     Tavernier  fays,  the  rea- 
fbn  given   him  by  two  merchants  for  bu- 
rying their  money  and  jewels,  part  of  the 
latter  of  which    he  had   purchafed,   was, 
the  apprehenfion  they  laboured  under  of 
being  poor  and   miferable  in   their   next 
change  of  nature ;    wherefore  it   appeared 
to  them  but  right,  as  fuch   a  ftate  of  in- 
digence  was  poffible,  that  a  little  flock 
fhould  be  gathered  in  before  hand,  in  cafe 
of  exigencies.    'And    apocryphal    as    this 
may  found,  I  can  readily  believe  the  faft ; 
for,  to  this  hour,   it  is  the  univerfal  prac- 
tice of  the  Hindoos  to  conceal  a  coniider- 
able  portion  of  their  treafures. 


It 
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It  is  of  fingular  confederation,  however, 
that  the  fame  principle  which  actuates 
them  to  a  contempt  of  death,  as  relative 
to  themfelves,  mould  at  the  fame  time, 
from  the  belief  that  they  are  to  occupy 
the  bodies  of  other  animals,  occafion  their 
greateft  abhorrence  of  fhedding  the  blood 
of  any  other  creature.  Thoufands  and 
ten  thoufands  of  the  more  rigid  ones  will 
periih  rather  than  partake  of  food  which 
once  had  exiftence  in  it  ;  though,  at  the 
fame  time,  as  is  inftanced  in  the  Mah- 
rattahs,  they  will  plunder  and  lay  defo- 
late  countries,  and  will  murder  and  de- 
flroy  their  enemies  with  the  moft  heart- 
felt alacrity  and  fatisfaclion.  It  is  not 
unufual,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear 
to  you,  to  fee  hofpitals  erected  for  the 
admiffion  of  difeafed  animals  and  birds. 
"  I  have  feen  many  camels,  horfes,  and 
"  bullocks,'*  fays  Thevenot,  "  with 
"  other  wounded  animals,  which  the 
"  Hindoos  had  purchafed  from  Chrif- 
4  "  tains 
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**  tians  and  Mohammedans,  and  which 
"  they  had  delivered,"  as  they  were  wont 
to  fay,  "  from  the  cruelty  of  infidels." 

From  this  principle  of  tranfmigration 
arofe  the  exceffive  veneration  paid  by  the 
Hindoos  to  the  animal  of  the  cow  fpecies  : 
but  good  fenfe  had  not  a  little  (hare  in 
the  predilection.  They  eafily  perceived 
that  milk  was  not  produced  in  fuch  abun- 
dance by  any  other  animal ;  nor  could  it 
yield  an  equal  degree  of  nourimment. 
They  faw  likewife  that  the  male  was 
both  patient  and  docile,  pliant  to  the  yoke, 
and  well  calculated  for  labour.  Nor  could 
they  but  obferve  it  was  the  animal  which 
moft  generally  abounded,  of  all  that  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  ruminant : 
hence  their  extraordinary  attachment  to 
the  cow  fpecies.  They  confider  the 
milk  as  a  primary  article  of  life,  nor 
will  they  refufe  to  mare  it  with  an  infi- 
del ;  but  they  fliudder  at  a  calf  or  a 

bullock's 
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bullock's  being  flain.  Their  intercefiion 
for  them,  when  thofe  of  another  perfua- 
fion  would  lead  them  to  the  (laughter, 
is  never  omitted.  "  And  thou  (halt  not 
"  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  over 
"  the  corn,"  faith  the  Mofaic  fcripture, 
and  fo  faith  the  Hindoo,  which  pofitively 
enjoins  an  attention  to  that  grateful  prin- 
ciple. The  Hindoos  muzzle  not  the  ox 
—  they  let  him  quietly  tread  out  the 
grain,  as  the  Ifraelites  ufed  to  do  of  old. 

Unworthy  he  to  reap  the  fertile  field, 

Whofe  foul  to  pity's  gen'rous  feelings  fteel'd, 

Aims,  with  ungrateful  hand,  the  murd'rous  ftroke 

To  fell  his  ox,  juft  recent  from  the  yoke  ; 

The  patient  partner  of  his  daily  toil, 

Who  many  a  year  has  plough'd  the  ftubborn  foil,  i 

The  do£lriae  of  Pythagoras,  as  given 
to  us  by  Ovid. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    XLV. 

E  N,  once  firmly  rooted  in  the  be- 
lief of  a  tranfmigration  of  that  fubtle 
fpirit  which  animates  the  human  frame, 
and  which  they  denominate  the  foul,  na- 
turally become  anxious  that  its  delivery 
from  the  body  (hall  be  as  little  incumber- 
ed  with  the  grofler  element  of  matter  as 
poffible ;  wherefore  it  is  obferved,  elpe- 
cially  among  the  Hindoos,  that  the  cor- 
poreal parts  of  the  dead  are  immediately 
burnt. 

Burning  is  unquestionably  the  cleanlieft, 
as  it  is  the  lead  offenfive  method  of  dif- 
pofing  of  a  fubftance  funk  into  putre- 
fcency :  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
opinion,  (for  the  Hindoos  carry  it  fo  far 

VOL.  II.  H  v* 
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as  to  perform  the  ceremony,  if  poffible, 
on  the  banks  of  fome  holy  river,  or  on 
the  mores  of  the  fea,  where  they  have 
the  ready  means  of  warning  the  deceafed) 
as  much  as  from  the  belief  that  the  foul 
does  not  efcape  until  the  body  is  perimed, 
they  muft  have  originally  proceeded,  when 
they  ordained,  that,  excepting  a  Brahmin 
or  a  religious,  (who  are  peculiarly  fa- 
voured) all  bodies  mould  be  confumed  by 
fire. 

A  deviation  from  this  cuftom  has  been 
obferved  among  a  few  of  the  tribes  of 
Hind :  fome  of  whom  are  buried,  feated 
in  an  erect  pofture  in  a  conical  grave, 
with  a  profufion  of  rice,  fait,  and  all 
forts  of  viands,  for  their  future  nourim- 
ment.  But  the  practice  of  the  people  of 
Ceylon,  as  mentioned  by  a  Mohammedan 
writer  of  the  ninth  century,  is  ftill  more 
extraordinary,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
exhibits,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  fome 

barbarous 
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barbarous  traits  of  wifdom  in  that  people. 
"  When  a  king  dies  in  the  ifland  of  Se- 
*'  rendib  or  Ceylon,"  fays  this  writer, 
"  they  lay  his  body  in  an  open  carriage, 
"  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  head  hangs 
"  backwards  until  it  almofl  touches  the 
"  ground,  and  his  hair  is  upon  the  earth ; 
"  and  this  carriage  is  followed  by  a  wo- 
*'  man  with  a  broom  in  her  hand,  there- 
"  with  to  fweep  duft  on  the  face  of  the 
"  deceafed,  while  me  cries  out  with  a 
"  loud  voice  —  O  man  !  behold  your 
"  king,  who  was  yefterday  your  mafter ; 
'*  but  now  the  empire  he  exercifed  over 
"  you  is  vaniflied  and  gone ;  he  is  redu- 
"  ced  to  the  ftate  you  behold,  having 
"  left  the  world ;  and  the  arbiter  of 
"  death  hath  withdrawn  his  foul.  Rec- 
"  kon,  therefore,  no  more  upon  the  UQ- 
"  certain  hopes  of  life.  The  body  then 
«  is  burnt." 

H  a  Why 
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Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  ? 
What  tho'  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  foar  in  fame  ? 
Earth's  higheft  ftation  ends  in  "  Here  he  lies,'* 
And  "  Duft  to  duft"  concludes  her  nobleft  fong. 

YOUNG. 


The  Hindoos,  in  delpair,  in  revenge, 
in  a  patriotic  regard  to  their  religion,  and 
to  their  laws,  will  not  unfrequently  de- 
vote themfelves  to  death ;  but  it  has  not 
come  within  my  knowledge,  that  they 
are  in  any  great  degree  addicted  to  (what 
the  moderns  call  cowardice,  but  what 
the  ancients  termed  bravery)  the  act  of 
fuicide.  Men  very  feldom  deflroy  them- 
felves in  Hindoftan.  Much  lefs  do  we 
hear  of  public  facrifices  in  the  pompous 
ftyle  that  Calanus  the  Brachman  is  repre- 
fentcd  to  have  anticipated  l|is  dhTolution 
in  the  days  of  Alexander.  "  When  that 
"  prince  faw  that  the  Brachman's  refblu- 
"  tion  was  not  to  be  altered,  he  gave  in- 
<c  flru£tions  for  performing  his  requeft, 
"  and  committed  the  care  of  erecting  the 

"  funeral 
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"  funeral  pile  to  Ptolemy,  the  ion  of 
**  Lagus,  who  was  afterwards  king  of 
"  Egypt*  When  all  things  were  ready, 
"  the  king  gave  orders  that  Calanus 
"  (hould  be  preceded  by  his  guards  of 
•'*  horfe  and  foot,  and  caufed  not  only 
"  fpices  and  perfumes  to  be  fcattered  on 
46  the  pile,  but  likewife  directed  it  to  be 
'*  adorned  with  feveral  gold  and  filver 
"  veflels.  Calanus,  being  very  weak 
"  and  fickly,  was  brought  to  the  pile  on 
"  horfeback  with  all  imaginable  fplendor : 
"  but,  before  he  mounted  it,  he  beftowed 
<c  the  horfe  the  king  had  given  him  upon 
"  Lyfimachus,  who  had  been  his  con- 
'*  flant  difciple,  and  in  like  manner  dif- 
"  tributed  all  the  gold  and  filver  plate 
•*'  among  his  friends.  Then,  finging 
"  hymns  of  praife  to  God  for  the  blef- 
*'  lings  beftowed  upon  him,  he  mounted 
"  the  pile,  and,  having  decently  com- 
.**  pofed  himfelf  on  the  bed  which  lay  on 
H  3  «  the 
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**  the  top  of  it,  he  continued  unmoved, 
"  and  without  varying  his  pofture  when 
"  the  fire  reached  him,  and  fo  was  con- 
"  fumed  in  the  fight  of  the  whole  army," 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     XLVL 


W  E  have  hitherto  expatiated  on  the 
Hindoo  inftitutions  with  fome  degree  of 
fatisfa&ion.  We  now  come  to  a  cuftom 
which  partakes  of  fo  great  a  degree  of 
barbarity,  that  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  paral- 
lelled in  the  vileft  periods  of  the  hiftory 
of  mankind  —  I  mean  the  facrifice  of 
wives  to  the  manes  of  their  huibands. 
The  reafons  affigned  by  writers  on  this 
fubjecl:  are  manifold.  Some  afcribe  it  to 
the  hopes  of  avoiding,  by  the  merit  of 
that  kind  of  death,  the  tranfmigrating 
into  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  thereby 
leaving  the  foul  free  to  enter  again  into 
the  world,  with  thofe  of  their  hufbands, 
H  4  i" 
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in  a  happy  condition,  and  in  a  human 
fhape.  Others  fay  it  proceeded  from  a 
precaution  againft  wives  poifoning  their 
huibands.  There  are  thofe  who  attribute 
it  to  a  fenfe  of  honour  and  conjugal  at- 
tachment. The  law  and  the  Brahmins, 
fay  they,  tell  her  me  mail  be  happy  with 
her  hufband  hereafter ;  befides  which, 
there  is  a  difgrace  in  furviving  him ;  for 
ihe  is  condemned  to  perpetual  widowhood, 
and,  from  miftrefs  of  the  family,  is 
degraded  to  the  irate  of  a  menial  fervant. 
Others,  again,  pofitively  pronounce  that 
the  cuftom  of  women  burning  themfelves 
with  their  hulbands  was  never  reckoned  a 
religious  duty,  as  hath  been  erroneoufly 
fuppofed  in  the  Weft ;  whilft  fome  of  a 
later  date  believe  that  the  cuftom  really 
prevails,  but  that  it  proceeded  from  an 
excefs  of  fondnefs  in  the  firft  Brahmins 
for  their  wives,  and  an  anxious  defire  not 
to  be  feparated  from  them  longer  than  it 

(hould 
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ihould  be  in  their  power  to  follow  them, 
with  proper  folemnity,  to  another  world. 

But  all  thefe  opinions,  excepting 
that  of  the  apprehenfion  of  poifon, 
carry  on  the  very  face  of  them  the  moft 
evident  marks  of  extravagance.  Fear, 
indeed,  might  have  led  in  that,  as  in 
other  inftances,  to  the  moft  horrid  lengths. 
But  whence  the  ufage  took  its  rife,  dread- 
ful as  it  is  !  as  it  now  can  only  be  guefled 
at,  is  not  worthy  of  difquifition  —  fuffice 
it,  the  deteftable  murder  is  enjoined  and 
fancYified  by  religion. 

Bloody  facrifices  have,  at  one  time  or 
Other,  been  prevalent  in  almoft  every 
country  in  the  world.  The  laws  of  the 
ruler  of  the  Ifraelites,  together  with  thofe 
of  every  people  of  even  the  higheft  anti- 
quity, teem  with  them.  All  nations  have 
offered  up  vidims  at  the  altars  of  their 
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gods.  Animals  of  the  brute  creation  fuf- 
ficed  at  firft.  Superftition  at  length  kin- 
dled a  fire  for  the  mangled  and  diftorted 
limbs  of  the  human  fpecies.  But  how 
merciful  the  cuftom  which  only  deflroyed 
a  few,  compared  to  the  ordinances  in  the 
laws  of  the  dilciples  of  Burmha  !  "  It  is 
"  proper  for  a  woman,  after  her  huf- 
"  band's  death,  to  burn  herfelf  in  the 
"  fire  with  his  corps."  Thus  fpoke  the 
priefts  of  Burmha  ;  thus  fpoke  the  Hin- 
doo lawgivers  to  their  followers.  In  one 
word,  fealing  the  doom  of  one  half  of 
the  race  of  man.  Vain  is  it  for  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  Hindoo  character  to  fay, 
an  alternative  is  left.  The  tenet,  it  is 
true,  continues,  "If  (he  cannot  burn, 
*'  {he  muft  in  that  cafe  preferve  an  in- 
"  violable  chaftity  —  prefer ving  that,  me 
"  goes  to  paradife  —  not  preferving  it,  me 
"  goes  to  hell."  This,  I  acknowledge, 
is  the  continuation  of  the  law  :  but  the 
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facl:  is,  and  I  take  the  aid  of  the  able 
tranflator  of  the  Hindoo  code  to  my  fup- 
port,  "  the  Brahmins  look  upon  this  fa- 
"  orifice  as  one  of  the  firft  principles  of 
"  their  religion;  the  caufe  of  which  it 
"  would  be  hardly  orthodox  to  inve£ 
"  tigate." 

Convinced  then,  as  from  thefe  circum- 
fiances  we  mufl  be,  that  even  in  the  lad 
a£t  of  nature,  unhappy  woman  is  in  the 
moft  cruel  manner  tyrannifed  over  by 
thefe,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  bloody 
children  of  Moloch ;  and  that  if  the 
pra&ice  has  fallen  into  difufe,  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  Mohammedan  and  Chriflian 
interference,  I  mall  pafs  from  the  infer- 
nal fentence,  and,  with  an  aching  heart, 
will  tranfcribe  for  you  the  accounts  given 
us  by  eye-witneffes  of  the  dreadful  cere- 
mony of  the  execution.  As  foon  as  the 
hufbaud  is  dead,  the  wife  {huts  herfelf  up 

to 
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to  bemoan  his  lofs  ;  cuts  off  her  hair, 
and  difrobes  herfelf  of  all  the  jewels  her 
hufband  had  given  her  at  their  marriage. 
There  me  continues  till  the  day  of  her 
dhTolution  arrives :  me  then  decks  her- 
felf in  her  gayefl  ornaments,  follow- 
ing the  body  of  her  hufband,  while 
the  Brahmins  and  fpectators  chaunt  forth 
ibngs  of  immortal  glory  to  her,  till  they 
come  to  the  river  or  refervoir  of  wa- 
ter where  the  corps  is  to  be  warned. 
At  this  place  me  retires  with  her  female 
relations,  amongfl  whom  are  her  mother 
and  fitters  (if  fhe  has  any)  and  fome 
Brahmins,  with  whom  fhe  prays.  She 
then  takes  off  her  bracelets,  ear-rings,  and 
other  jewels,  and  diftributes  them  as  dying 
teftimonials  of  affection.  This  being  done, 
and  the  pile  ready,  fhe,  with  a  fteady  and 
majeflic  countenance,  walks  three  times 
round  the  pile,  the  Brahmins  reading  fe- 
le£l  parts  of  the  Shaafla  to  her.  She  then 

takes 
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takes  leave  of  her  parents,  companions, 
and  friends ;  and,  having  received  a  light- 
ed wicker  of  cotton  in  her  hand,  fhe 
blefTes  the  Brahmins  and  others,  who  fall 
at  her  feet,  and  retire  weeping.  Then 
afcending  'the  pile,  flie  flops  and  makes  a 
profound  reverence  at  the  feet  of  the  de- 
•  ceafed,  and  thence  walking  to  his  head, 
(lie  feats  herfelf  down  in  a  little  wicker 
fhed,  and,  in  filent  meditation,  dwells 
upon  his  countenance.  This  done,  (he 
fets  fire  to  the  pile  herfelf,  and,  in  the 
midft  of  noife  and  clamour,  purpofely 
continued,  to  prevent  her  fhrieks  from 
being  heard,  me  remains  immoveable,  till, 
furrounded  with  the  flames,  me  is  fuffo- 
cated  and  confumed  ;  her  parents,  friends, 
and  Brahmins,  conftantly  replenifhing  the 
fire  with  pots  of  oil  and  other  combufti- 
bles. 

Other   women    bury    themfelves  alive 
with  their  hufbands.     In  fhort,    women 

have 
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have  been  known  to  dafli  their  brains 
out  againft  walls,  or  otherways  to  deftroy 
themfelves,  when  prevented  from  this 
melancholy  trial  of  their  fortitude.  Shall 
I  proceed  ?  Your  tears,  my  fair  readers, 
tell  me,  Let  the  veil  drop  here. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     XLVIL 


\V  E  R  E  it  not  an  old  ftory ,  and  one 
with  which  the  world  hath  been  intimate- 
ly acquainted  for  almoft  eighteen  hundred 
years  paft,  I  would  here  comment  a  little 
on  the  conduct  of  Dido,  and  make  it  ap- 
pear, perhaps  not  unlikely,  that  the  Man- 
tuan  Swain  took  his  idea  of  a  burning  fa- 
crifice  to  the  manes  of  a  hufband,  from 
,  Afiatic,  and  not  fromTyrian  or  Phoenician 
ufage.  But  as  a  great  deal  hath  already 
been  written  on  the  fubjecl:,  I  mall  wave 
an  inquiry  into  it  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
and,  inftead  of  a  matter  of  fuch  doubtful 
nature,  juft  call  to  your  remembrance  a 
cuftom,  as  related,  of  a  tribe  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, which  is  the  only  one  that  I  can 
recoiled  of  a  modern  people,  that  na- 
4  tionally 
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tionally  comes  into  comparifon  with  that 
of  the  Hindoos. 

Among  the  Natchez,  formerly  a  power- 
ful tribe,  but  now  extin£t,  (having  been  ex- 
tirpated by  the  Europeans)  the  great  chief, 
in    whom     the    fupreme    authority    was 
lodged,  was  considered   as   a   Being  of  a 
fuperior  nature,    and  the  brother  of  the 
Sun.     His  will  was   a  law,  to  which  all 
fubmitted  with  implicit  obedience.      Nei- 
ther did  the  dominion  of  the  chiefs  end 
with  their  lives ;  their   principal  officers, 
their  favourite  wives,  together  with  many 
domeflics  of  inferior  rank,  were  facrificed 
at  their  tombs,  in  the  perfuafion  that  they 
might,  by  this  means,  be  attended  in  the 
next  world  by  the  fame  perfons  who  had 
ferved  them   in  this.      And  fuch  was  the 
reverence  in   which  the  chiefs  were  held, 
that  thofe  victims   welcomed  death   with 
exultation,    deeming  it   a   recompence   of 
.  their  fidelity,  and  a  mark  of  diftinction, 

when 
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when  thus  chofen  to  accompany  their  de- 
ceafed  matters. 

This  cuflom  of  the  Natchez  was  tin- 
queftionably  as  inhuman  as  that  of  the 
Hindoos  ;  but  then  it  had  this  to  be  faid 
for  it,  that  none  but  the  great  chiefs' 
wives  and  attendants  were  to  be  facrificed, 
the  wives  of  men  of  an  inferior  rank  being 
excluded  from  that  honour  ;  excepting  in- 
deed, and  which  is  ftill  more  in  its  favour, 
the  hufbands  of  the  daughters  of  the  Sun, 
who,  in  like  manner  with  the  chiefs* 
wives,  (and  I  admire  them  for  their  im- 
partiality) were  to  be  offered  up  at  the 
graves  of  their  heaven-defcended  conforts. 

The  fuperftition  that  breeds  one  error 
will  engender  millions.  The  Hindoos 
are  a  bigoted  race,  and  from  that  bigotry 
(for  in  other  refpe&s  they  are  a  mild,  hu* 
mane,  obedient,  and  induftrious  people) 

VOL.!!.  I 
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hath   proceeded    the    prevalency   of    that 
bloody   doctrine   which   hath   jufl    fallen 
under  our  confederation.     From  the  fame 
fource  likewife  hath  arifen  their  belief  of 
the  infallibility  of  trial  by  ordeal —  a  be- 
lief, by  the  way,  not  peculiar  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Brahma.      The  various   modes 
of   this    irrational    tefl   are    as    diftinctly 
marked  in  Hindoftan   as  they  heretofore 
were   in  the  feverai  countries  of  Europe. 
Boiling  water,  boiling  oil,   red-hot  iron, 
&c.  each  has  its  particular  quality  of  fenfe 
inherent,    and  not  to  be  appealed   from. 
One  decides   on  theft  —  another  on  falfe 
teftimony  —  a  third  on  fupernatural  deal- 
ings—  and  fo   on.      All   of  them,    how 
ridiculous  foever  it  may  feeni,  are  looked 
upon   as  the  viiible  means  by  which  God 
pronounces  judgement  of  acquittal  or  con- 
demnation on  thofe  who  are  brought  to  ib 
awful   and  fo  hallowed  a  tribunal  of  juf- 
tice.     They  attend  likewife  to  the  flight 

of 
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of  birds,  and  to  the  movements  of  wild 
animals.  If  a  jackal  crofles  their  road, 
they  frequently  turu  about,  and  defer  their 
journey,  confidering  it  as  an  inaufpicious 
omen.  The  fcience  of  prediction  from 
the  patTage  of  birds  is  called  Shogoon. 

We  will,  however,  quit  thefe  more 
diftorted  features  of  the  Hindoo  character, 
and  advert  to  others,  which  exhibit  traits 
of  an  unqueftionable  morality,  and  of  3 
more  general  benevolence  and  good  will, 
Chriftians,  in  forming  their  opinions  of 
thofe  whom  they  itigmatife  with  the  name 
of  idolaters,  too  frequently  admit  an  indif- 
criminate  prejudice  to  bias  their  more  cha- 
ritable reafon.  By  prejudiced  people  the 
heathen  is  generally  devoted  to  perdition. 
Humanity,  indeed,  fometimes  ftep.s  in, 
and,  as  a  mighty  conceffion,  gives  to  the 
Pagan  a  midway  rank,  perhaps,  between, 
man  and  beaft.  But  even  this  has  not 
I  2  been 
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been  a  general  indulgence.  Too  often  he 
has  been  doomed  to  perfecution  —  too  of- 
ten to  flaughter  —  when  virtues,  perhaps, 
paramount  to  vices  might  have  been  dif- 
cerned,  had  his  difpofition  been  thoroughly 
examined. 

Blum,  ye  miftaken  zealots!  Blum! 
The  doctrine  of  your  faith  points  out  to 
you  another  road !  Even  the  idolater  him- 
felf  affords  you  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation.  Inflruct,  if  you  wifh  for 
converts,  but  do  not  deftroy.  Let  it  not 
be  faid  o'er  a  wretch's  grave,  he's  gone, 

*'  With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flufh  as  May ; 
"  And  how  his  audit  ftands,  who  knows,  fave  heaven, 
"  But  in  each  circumftance,  and  courfe  of  thought, 
«*  'Tis  heavy  with  him  ?" 

SHAKESPEARZ. 

In  treating  of  the  Hindoos,  I  think  I 
Hiay  venture  to  fay,  that  I  have  "  nought 

^  extenuated, 
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4*  extenuated,  nor  fet  down  aught  in  ma- 
"  lice."  I  have  fpoken  of  them  as  they  have 
long  been  known,  and  as  they  are  at  this 
hour  to  be  found.  The  compound  of  their 
chara&er  is  remarkable.  No  people  ever 
blended  more  oppofite  extremes.  How 
ftrangely  contradictory,  for  inftance,  does 
it  feem,  that  the  fame  laws  which 
ordain  the  death  of  wives  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  their  hufbands,  mould  at  the  fame 
time  provide,  that  "  the  magiftrate  mall 
"  not  make  war  with  any  deceitful  ma- 
"  chine,  or  with  poifoned  weapons,  or 
"  with  cannon  and  guns,  or  any  other 
"  kind  of  fire  arms ;  nor  mail  he  flay  in 
«*  war  a  perfon  born  an  eunuch,  nor  any 
u  perfon  who,  putting  his  hands  together, 
**  fupplicates  for  quarter,  nor  any  perfon 
"  who  has  no  means  to  efcape,  nor  any 
**  man  who  is  fitting  down,  nor  any  man 
"  who  fays,  I  am  become  of  your  party; 
<{  nor  any  man  who  is  afleep,  nor  any 
I  3  "  man 
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"  man  who  is  naked,  nor  any  perfon  who 
<c  is  not  employed  in  war,  nor  any  perfon 
**  who  is  come  to  fee  the  battle,  nor  any 
"  perfon  who  is  fighting  with  another, 
"  nor  any  perfon  whofe  weapons  are  bro 
"  ken,  nor  any  perfon  who  is  wounded, 
"  nor  any  perfon  who  is  fearful  of  the 
"  fight,  nor  any  perfon  who  runs  away 
*'  from  the  battle."  How  inconfiflent,  I 
fay,  muft  thofe  principles  have  been,  on 
which  thefe  fo  very  oppofite  laws  could 
have  been  founded  ! 

The  art  of  war  in  Europe,  until  very 
lately,  gave  not  fuch  ftriking  inftances  of 
pre-eflablimed  forbearance  and  humanity. 
Among  the  ancients,  as  Grotius  obferves, 
thofe  did  not  always  find  mercy  who  fur- 
rendered  without  condition,  but  were  often 
flain ;  as  the  princes  of  Pometia  by  the 
Romans,  the  Samnites  by  Sylla,  and  Ver- 
cingentorix  by  Caefar.  Nay,  it  was  almoH: 

the 
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the  conftant  cuflom  of  the  Romans,  on 
the  days  of  their  triumph,  to  put  to  death 
the"  commander  of  the  enemy,  as  Cicero 
tells  us  in  his  fifth  oration  againfl  Verres. 
Tacitus  tells  us  alfo,  that  Galba  caufed 
the  tenth  man  to  be  killed  of  thofe  whom, 
upon  iubmiffion,  he  had  received  to  mercy. 
But  if  we  go  a  little  farther  back,  and 
look  at  the  Jews,  what  a  bloody  picture 
do  they  prefent  to  us  !  "  And  they  took 
"  all  the  cities,  and  they  utterly  deftroy- 
*'  ed  all  the  men,  children,  and  little 
"  ones  ;  and  fo  the  Ifraelites  mewed  them 
"  no  mercy,  and  left  none  to  remain." 
O  !  humanity,  humanity,  wert  thou  of 
the  feed  of  Abraham  ? 

It  has  not  been  owing  either  to  inefficient 
rules,  or  to  written  inftitutes,  too  often 
thrown  afide  as  ufelefs,  that  the  Hindoos 
have  confined  their  benevolent  regard  to 
their  fellow  creatures.  Numerous  in- 
I  4  fiances 
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fiances  might  be  produced,  if  neceffary, 
of  their  having  acted,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
with  all  the  philanthropy  of  thofe  ordi- 
nances I  have  juft  fele&ed. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT      XLVIIL 


"  A  N  D  the  good  Samaritan  went  to 
"  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  poui> 
"  ing  in  oil  and  wine,  and  fat  him  on  his 
*'  own  beaft,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn, 
"  and  took  care  of  him."  Thus  read  we 
in  that  animated  parable  of  the  traveller 
going  from  Jerufalem.  That  benevolence, 
however,  which  warmed  the  heart  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  is  related  to  us  as  a  praife- 
worthy,  but  at  the  fame  time  as  an  extra- 
ordinary inftance  of  charity ;  it  is  noticed 
as  an  amiable  contraft  to  the  unfeeling  car- 
nage of  the  Levite  and  the  prieft.  If, 
therefore,  the  mind  experiences  a  tender 
and  a  plealing  fenfation  when  it  reflects  on 
this  declaredly  -  accidental  circumftance, 
how  much  more  exquifite  muft  its  feelings 

be, 
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be,  when  it  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
Hindoo  inftitute,  which  fays,  "  If  a  per- 
"  fon  going  on  a  journey  takes  another 
*e  with  him,  and  this  perfon  mall  fall  fick 
"  upon  the  road,  or  is  unable  to  travel 
"  on  account  of  fatigue,  in  that  cafe,  the 
**  perfon  who  took  him  mall  remain  three 
"  days  upon  the  fpot  in  waiting  for  him. 
f*  If  he  does  not  thus  wait  for  him,  the 
**  magiftrate  (hall  fine  him." 

I  am  aware  it  can  be  urged,  that  the 
penalties  adjudged  againft  the  violation  of 
this,  and  almoft  all  the  laws  of  the  Hin- 
doos, are  in  general  pecuniary.  They  un- 
doubtedly are  fo,  and  of  courfe  occafion 
confiderable  abufe.  Fortune  and  iituation 
put  fome  men,  it  is  certain,  beyond  every 
apprehenfion  of  the  coercive  hand  of  juf- 
tice.  Specific  punimments  mould,  no 
doubt,  be  allotted  to  fpecific  offences. 
The  fcale  mould  be  as  exacl:  as  pofiible  ; 
in  an  equal  degree  with  the  care  of 

wifdom 
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wifdom  to  difcriminate,  and  equitably  to 
apportion  the  penalty  to  the  tranfgreffion ; 
fo  fhould  it  be  fedulous  to  prevent  what, 
on  many  occasions,  might  eftablifh  an  un- 
wholefome  commerce  between  the  crimi- 
nal and  the  law.  Great  men,  and  men 
of  wealth,  fhould  not  be  poffefled  of  thi- 
means  of  infuring  to  themfelves  a  virtual 
impunity,  while  the  humble  and  the  indi- 
gent are  plunged  into  ruin,  perhaps,  for 
actions  of  not  a  more  atrocious  dye.  In 
this  refpect  I  will  acknowledge  the  Hindoo 
jurifprudence  is  defective  —  it  leaves  the 
door  open  for  the  opulent  culprit,  but 
fhuts  it  in  the  face  of  the  needy  and  the 
dhtrefled.  But  we  are  to  take  thefe  laws 
as  they  were  promulgated  fome  thoufand 
years  ago.  The  Hindoos  are  not  the  chil- 
dren of  to-day  :  they  are  both  aged  and 
obftinate.  Could  we  look  upon  them, 
indeed,  in  any  other  light,  we  mould  ex- 
pect another  principle  of  action,  or  at  leaft 
ihould  foon  hope  to  fee  thofe  errors  recti- 
4  fied, 
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fied,  to  which  nothing  but  great  antiquity 
can  poflibly  reconcile  them. 

I  would  now  enumerate  to  you  fome  of 
the  crimes  and  punimments  of  the  Hin- 
doos, which  might  be  thought  extraordi- 
nary and  uncommon  ;  but  that  the  records 
of  your  own  country  afford  as  ludicrous  a 
crop  as  thofe  of  any  other  nation  whatfo- 
ever.  Neither  Hindoo  nor  Antipodean 
annals  ever  furnifhed  a  much  more  ridicu- 
lous or  perverted  comedy  of  juftice,  than 
what  we  are  told  of  in  your  Welm  laws. 
That  they  adjudged  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  cows  for  killing  a  chancel- 
lor ;  for  killing  the  queen's  cat,  as  much 
wheat  as  would  cover  her,  when  fufpended 
by  the  tail ;  for  a  perjury,  three  cows ; 
for  the  rape  of  a  maid,  twelve  cows ;  and 
for  the  rape  of  a  matron,  eighteen. 

The  natives  of  Hindoftan,  who  have 
uniformly  exhibited  a  peculiar  character, 

and 
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and  who  moft  probably  will  continue  fo 
to  do  until  the  end  of  time,  have  a  people 
among  them,  inhabitants  of  almoft  impe- 
netrable woods,  who  are  under  the  abfo- 
lute  dire&ion  of  their  own  chieftains,  and 
who,  in  times  of  peace,  are  profeffionally 
robbers,  but,  in  times  of  war,  are  the 
guardians  of  the  country.  The  general 
name  of  thefe  people  is  Polygar.  Their 
original  inftitution,  for  they  live  in  dif- 
tinct  clans,  is  not  very  well  underftood. 
It  probably  took  its  rife  from  municipal 
regulations,  relative  to  the  deftrucYion  of 
tygers  and  other  ferocious  beafts.  Certain 
tracts  of  woodland  were  indifputably  al- 
lotted as  rewards  to  thofe  who  mould  (lay 
a  certain  number  of  thofe  animals;  and 
thofe  lands  approximating,  probably  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  feveral  confederacies 
of  Polygars. 

.    The  Pollams,.or  woods,  from  which  is 
derived  t^ie  word  Polygar,  lying  in  profu- 

iioa 
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fion  through  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  Hin- 
doftan,  the  ravages  committed  in  the  open 
countries  by  thefe  adventurous  clans  are 
both  frequent  and  deftructive.  Cattle  and 
grain  are  the  conftant  booty  of  the  Poly- 
gars.  They  not  unfrequently  even  de- 
Ijpoil  travellers  of  their  property,  and  fome- 
times  murder,  if  they  meet  with  oppofi- 
tion :  yet  thefe  very  Polygars  are  the 
hands  into  which  the  aged  and  infirm,  the 
wives,  children,  and  treafure,  of  both 
Hindoos  and  others  are  entrufted,  when 
the  circumjacent  country  unfortunately 
happens  to  be  the  feat  of  war.  The  pro- 
tection they  afford  is  paid  for  ;  but  the 
price  is  inconfiderable,  when  the  helplefs 
fituation  of  thofe  who  fly  to  them  for  fhel- 
ter  is  considered,  and  efpecially  when  their 
own  very  peculiar  character  is  properly 
attended  to.  The  native  governments  of 
Hindoftan  are  under  the  necemty  of  tole- 
rating this  honourable  banditti.  Many  of 
them  are  fb  formidable  as  to  be  able  to 

bring 
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bring  fifteen    and  twenty    thoufand  men 
into  the  field. 

The  Hindoo  code  of  laws,  in  fpeaking 
of  robberies,  hath  this  remarkable  claufe, 
"  The  mode  of  (hares  amongft  robbers 
"  mall  be  this  :  —  If  any  thief  or  thieves, 
"  by  the  command  of  the  magistrate,  and 
"  with  his  afliftance,  have  committed  de- 
"  predations  upon,  and  brought  away  any 
"  booty  from  another  province,  the  magi- 
*'  {Irate  (hall  receive  a  mare  of  one  fixth 
"  part  of  the  whole.  If  they  received 
*'  no  command  or  affiftance  from  the  ma- 
"  giftrate,  they  (hall  give  the  magiftrate 
"  in  that  cafe  one  tenth  part  for  his  {hare, 
"  and  of  the  remainder  their  chief  (hall 
**  receive  four  fhares ;  and  whofoever 
•*  among  them  is  perfect  mafter  of  his  oc- 
*'  cupation,  fhall  receive  three  fhares ; 
*c  alfo,  whichever  of  them  is  remarkably 
"  ftrong  and  flout,  mall  receive  two 
**  {hares ;  and  the  reft  {hall  receive  each 

"  one 
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"  one  {hare."  Here,  then,  we  fee  not 
only  a  fandlion,  but  even  an  inducement 
to  fraudulent  practices  —  another  fmgular 
inconfiftency  among  a  people  who,  in 
many  periods  of  their  hiftory,  have  been 
proverbial  for  innocency  of  manners,  and 
for  uncommon  honefty  in  their  conduct 
towards  travellers  and  ftrangers. 

At  the  firft  fight  it  would  appear,  that 
the  toleration  of  the  Polygars,  owing  to 
their  great  numbers,  and  to  the  fecurity 
of  their  fortrefles,  which  are  in  general' 
impenetrable  but  to  Polygars,  that  the  go- 
vernment licence,  in  this  manner  given  to 
them,  to  live  on  the  fpoils  of  the  induf- 
trious,  might  have  originally  occaiioned 
the  formal  divifion,  and  encouragement  to 
perfeverance,  which  we  have  juil  quoted  ; 
but  the  caufe  I  fhould  rather  fuppofe  to 
lie  in  the  nature  of  certain  governments, 
than  to  have  arifen  from  any  accidental 
circumftance  afterwards ;  and  I  am  the 

more 
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more  inclined  to  this  opinion  from  the 
fituation  of  the  northern  parts  of  Hindof- 
tan,  which  are,  and  always  have  been, 
unmfefted  by  thefe  freebooters. 

The  dominion  of  the  Eafl  was,  in  for- 
mer days,  mod  probably,  divided  and  fub- 
dtvided  into  all  the  various  branches  of  the 
feodal  fyftem.     The  veftiges  of  it  remain 
to  this  hour ;  Rajahs  and   Zemindars  are 
nothing  more  than  chieftains  of  a  certain, 
degree     of    confequence    in    the    empire. 
If,  then,  experience  has  fhewn,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  that  clans  have  always 
been  obferved  to  commit  the  mofr.  perni- 
cious acts  of  depredation  and  hoftility  oa 
each  other,  and  that  the  paramount  lord 
has  feldom  been  able  effectually  to  crufli  fo 
general  and  fo  complicated  a  fcene  of  mif- 
chief,  may  we  not  reafonably  venture  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  Hindoo  legiflature  paffed 
this  ordinance  for  the  fuppreflion  of  fuch 
provincial  warfare,  and  for  the  wholefome 
VOL.  II.  K  purpofe 
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purpofe  of  drawing  the  people,  by  un- 
alarming  degrees,  more  immediately  under 
the  control  of  the  one  fovereign  authority? 
The  conclusion,  I  own,  appears  tome  fa- 
tisfadtory.  Moreover,  Polygars  cannot  but 
be  of  modern  growth  ;  for  the  law  relative 
to  thefts  is  antecedent  to  the  mention  of 
Polygars  in  hiftory. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     XLIX. 

I  N  the  laft  fragment  I  obferved,  that  the 
Hindoos,  in  many  periods  of  their  hiftory, 
have  been  proverbial  for  innocency  of 
manners,  and  for  an  uncommon  honefty 
4n  their  conduct  to  travellers  and  ftran- 
gers.  The  proof  is  evident  in  their  laws. 
"  Whoever  are  appointed  by  the  magi- 
"  ftrate  for  the  prote&ion  of  any  city  or 
"  town,  mail  be  held  to  protect  fuch  city 
"  or  town  :  if  any  thing  be  ftolen  in  fuch 
"  city  or  town,  and  thofe  perfbns  cannot 
"  produce  the  thief,  they  mall  make  good 
«  the  article  ftolen." 

Moft  of  the   firft  European  vifitants  to 

the  Eaft  dwell  with  peculiar  fatisfa&ion 

on  the  happy  confequences  refulting  from 

K   2  this 
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this  regulation.  Such  is  the  difpofition 
of  the  Hindoos,  fay  they,  that  a  man, 
in  the  moft  perfect  fecurity,  may  pafs 
from  one  extremity  of  India  to  the  other. 

Thefts  in  general,  as  we  have  already 
faid,  are  punifhed  in  Hindoftan  by  pecu- 
niary fines;  there  are,  however,  fome  rob- 
beries, which  are  dreadfully  accounted  for. 
For  inftance — "  If  a  man  fleals  any 
*c  man  of  a  fuperior  caft,  the  magi  (Irate 
4<  mall  bind  the  grafs  beena  (a  particular 
"  fpecies  of  grafs  fo  called)  round  his 
"  body,  and  burn  him  with  fire  :  if  he 
"  fteals  a  woman  of  a  fuperior  caft,  the 
**  magiftrate  mall  caufe  him  to  be  ftretch- 
"  ed  out  upon  a  hot  plate  of  iron,  and, 
"  having  bound  the  grafs  beena  round 
"  him,  mall  burn  him  in  the  fire*." 

From 


*  The  offence  of  kidnapping  (being  the  forcible  ab- 
ducYion.  or  flealing  away  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child, 
from  their  own  country,  and  fending  them  into  ano- 
ther) 
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From  the  feverity  of  this  law,  one 
would  fuppofe,  the  Hindoos  had  an  ab- 
horrence of  perfonal  flavery  ;  but  the  con- 
trary is  the  cafe.  They  admit  vof  perfo- 
nal flavery,  and  even  have  an  exprefs  ordi- 
nance on  the  fubjeft  of  manumiffion. — 
"  When  any  perfon,  from  a  principle  of 
"  beneficence,  would  releafe  his  flave, 
*'  the  mode  of  it  is  this  :  —  The  afore- 
"  faid  flave  fhall  fill  a  pitcher  with  water, 
"  and  put  therein  berenge-arook,  (rice 
"  that  has  been  cleanfed  without  boiling) 
"  and  flowers,  and  doob,  (a  kind  of  fmall 
"  fallad)  and,  taking  the  pitcher  upon  his 
"  moulder,  fhall  fland  near  his  matter ; 
"  and  the  mafter,  putting  the  pitcher 
"  upon  the  flave's  head,  fliall  there  break 
"  the  pitcher,  fo  that  the  water,  rice, 

ther)  was  capital  by  the  Jewifh  law.  — "  He  that 
<*  ftealeth  a  man,  and  felleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found 
"  in  his  hand,  he  (hall  farely  be  put  to  death."  — 
The  civil  law  of  Europe  likewife  puniihed  it  with 
death.  The  common  law  of  England  coerce  it  by  fine 
and  pillory. 

K  3  "  flowers, 
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"  flowers,    and   doob,    that   were   in  the 

*'  pitcher,  may  fall  upon  the  flave's  body ; 

"  after  that,  the  matter  (hall  three  times 

"  pronounce   the   words,  '  I   have  made 

"  you  free.'     Upon  this  fpeech,   the  flave 

"  aforefaid  mail  take  fome  fteps  towards 

"  the  eaft ;  whereupon  he  mall  be  free.** 

The  Hindoos  even  fell  their  own  chil^ 
dren  to  flavery —  feldom,  indeed,  it  muft 
be  confeiTed,  but  in  times  of  want,  and 
when  they  are  driven  to  difirefs.  They 
do,  however,  fell  them,  and  in  an  efpe- 
cial  manner  for  the  favour  of  God,  to  the 
fandified  priefts  of  the  altars  of  Brahma. 
I  (hall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  treat  of 
religious  bondage  ;  for  the  prefent,  there- 
fore, I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  thus 
mentioning  it.  Every  pagoda  of  celebrity 
in  Hindoftan,  teems  with  the  molr.  beau- 
tiful women  of  the  Eafl,  who  are  devoted 
to  the  church.  They  are  interdicted  mar- 
riage, as  were  the  veilal  virgins  among 

the 
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the  Romans ;  but,  "  like  the  daughters 
"  of  Zion,  with  rings,  and  nofe  jewels, 
"  and  ornaments  that  tinkle  about  their 
"  feet,  and  who  appear  with  wanton  eyes, 
"  walking  and  mincing  as  they  go"  — 
They  probably  are  not  the  moft  immacu- 
late. Herding  with  the  Brahmins,  and 
profeflionally  compelled  to  folace  their 
tedious  hours,  with  the  animating  aid  of 
dancing  and  of  muflc,  the  chance  is,  that 
the  holier  paffions  fuccumb  under  more 
genial  propenfities.  The  prieft  and  the 
prieftefs  are  but  of  common  mould.  Draw 
the  veil,  however,  around  them ;  the 
fanftuaries  of  religion  are  not  to  be  forced 
by  the  unanointed  and  the  profane. 


K  4  FRAG, 
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FRAGMENT     L. 

W  E  are  now  nearly  arrived  at  the  end 
of  our  Hindoo  inveftigation.  A  general 
glance  at  the  character  of  this  people, 
therefore,  before  we  take  our  leave,  may 
not  be  unamufing.  The  city  of  Banaris, 
which  is  fituated  upon  the  Ganges,  in  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  has  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  moil:  celebrated  fe- 
minary  of  learning  in  Hindoftan ;  whi- 
ther (according  to  Bernier)  the  firil  men 
of  rank  and  of  ability  reforted  for  their 
ftudies.  Banaris  had  no  public  college  ; 
the  Brahmins  took  their  pupils  to  their 
own  houfes,  and  there  inftru&ed  them  in 
the  religion,  laws,  and  cuftoms  of  their 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  fciences. 

In 
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In  medicine,  the  Hindoos  have  many 
books,  moftly  prefcriptive  rules,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which,  in  general,  is  abftinence. 
They  feldom  admit  of  bleeding,  but  in 
cafes  of  great  neceffity.  Their  phyfic  is, 
in  general,  fimples,  roots  and  herbs.  They 
fometimes,  indeed,  quack;  and,  for  head- 
aches, defluclions  in  the  eyes,  and  even 
internal  complaints,  they  will  apply  cau- 
flics  to  their  temples  and  their  foreheads. 
In  anatomy  they  are  ignorant ;  they  never 
open  bodies.  The  Metempfycholis  is  a 
barrier  to  perfection  in  that  fcience.  In 
aftronomy  (at  lead:  as  far  as  can  at  pre- 
fent  be  difcovered,  although  their  year  is 
precifely  calculated  like  the  Julian  * ;  and 

*  The  days  of  the  Hindoo  week  agree  precifely,  in 
their  aftronomical  fenfe,  with  the  days  of  our  week. 
Sunnichar,  or  Zohul,  -     -    Die  Saturni. 

Oat -war,     -      ------     Die  Solis. 

Soomwar,  or  Chunderman,    -    -     Die  Lunce. 
Mungulwar,  or  Miriech,      -      -     Die  Martis. 
Budhwar,  or  Otario,  -    -     -     -    Die  Mercurii. 

Beefet-brifputwar,  or  Mufhterri,      Die  Jovis. 
Sookh-fookurwar,  or  Zohrah,     -    Die  Veneris. 

although 
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although  the  %ns  of  their  Zodiac  are 
precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  of  our  own 
fyftem,  faid  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians)  they  are  as 
bad  as  the  Greeks,  and  they  could  not 
be  worfe ;  and  in  geography  they  are 
even  inferior  to  the  Romans. 

Some  of  the  more  learned  of  the  Brah- 
mins can  calculate  an  eclipfe  ;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, the  Hindoos  are  as  ridiculous  as 
the  Theffalians,  of  whom  we  read,  that 
"  Aganice,  daughter  of  Hegetor,  a  Thef- 
**  falian,  having  learnt  the  caufe  and  the 
"  time  of  eclipfes,  whenever  any  were  to 
"  happen,  gave  out  that  me  was,  by  her 
**  enchantments,  going  to  draw  down  the 
"  moon  to  the  earth ;  directing  at  the 
"  fame  time,  the  Theflalian  women  to 
"  join  with  her  in  making  a  hideous 
"  noife,  to  caufe  her  to  re-afcend  her  orb. 
rt  Accordingly,  whenever  they  perceived 
"  the  beginning  of  an  eclipfe,  they  raifed 

"  a  clat- 
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"  a  clattering  din  with  kettles  and  other 

**  inftruments,  to  hinder  the  yellings  and 

"  prayers    of    the   force rers    from    being 

"  heard." 

Now  the  ignorant  amongft  the  Hindoos 
abfolutely  do  this ;  but  they  do  nothing 
more  extravagant :  they  look  upon  a 
huge  monfter  as  in  the  acl  of  fwallowing 
the  planet,  and  fome  of  courfe  roar  that 
he  may  let  go  his  hold.  The  greater  part, 
however,  plunge  themfelves  into  water  to 
deprecate  his  vengeance,  or  to  fupplicate 
him  not  to  devour  it. 

But  inflances  of  a  want  of  fcientific 
knowledge,  fuch  as  thefe,  mould  not 
appear  wonderful  to  us ;  and  the  more 
efpecially,  as  we  are  yet  ignorant  of  the 
Schanfcrit  language,  in  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  Hindoos  is  faid  to  be 
contained.  Mofes  himfelf,  we  know,  is 
irrevercndly  fuppofed  not  to  have  been  an 
4  exact 
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exaft  aftronomer.  The  Newtonian  fyftem 
is  pofitively  declared  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Ifraelites,  otherwife,  fay 
our  modern  luminaries,  why  retard  the 
fun  and  moon  till  four  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  creation,  when  every 
dabbler  in  the  fcience  muft  be  convinced, 
that  the  fource  of  light,  which  is  the  fun, 
muft  have  exifted  ere  day  could  have  ma- 
nifefted  itfelf. 

This  palpable  attack  upon  the  Jewifli 
lawgiver's  knowledge  of  the  do&rine  of 
light  has  indeed  met  with  a  modeft,  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  with  a  moft  ingenious 
repulfe  by  Mr.  Whitehurft,  in  his  Inquiry 
into  the  original  State  and  Formation  of 
the  Earth.  The  world,  this  author  fup- 
pofes,  to  have  been  originally  in  a  ftaU 
of  fluidity  ;  that  the  component  parts  of 
the  globe  were  in  a  ftate  of  feparation ; 
that  they  afterwards  united,  air  with  air, 
water  with  water,  earth  \\ith  earth,  and 

with 
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with  their  union  commenced  their  fpecific 
gravities.  As  air,  however,  fays  he,  is 
eight  hundred  times  lighter  than  water,  fo 
it  follows,  that  air  became  freed  from  the 
general  mafs,  in  a  like  proportion  of  time, 
fooner  than  water,  and  formed  a  muddy, 
impure  atmofphere.  While  the  chaos, 
therefore,  revolved  round  its  axis,  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  component  parts  going  on 
all  the  time,  the  atmofphere  muft  have 
progreffively  been  cleared  of  its  grofler 
matter,  (and  here  the  firfr.  governing  prin- 
ciple of  this  planetary  fyftem  begins  to 
fhew  itfelf ;  for  the  fun  he  fuppofes  co- 
eval, at  lead,  with  the  chaos)  light  and 
heat  muft  have  gradually  increafed  until, 
in  due  feafon,  the  fun  became  vifible  in 
the  firmament ;  and  hence  the  reafon  why 
Mofes  declares  the  fun  and  the  moon  to 
have  been  created  on  the  fourth  day. 
Milton,  indeed,  conceives  matters  diffe- 
rently. He  calls  light  the  offspring  of 
heaven  firfl  born,  and,  in  fome  refpects, 

vindicates 
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vindicates  the  fuppofed  contradiction  in  the 
account  of  the  viciflitudes  of  day  and 
Bight  previous  to  the  creation  of  the  fun. 


«' Before  the  fun, 

"  Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
w  Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didft  inveft 
"  The  rifing  world  of  waters,  dark  and  deep, 
*'  Won  from  the  void  and  formlefs  infinite." 

PARAD.  LOST. 


The  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Hindoos  is  ftill  more  circumfcribed  than 
the  aftronomical.  They  have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  oblate  fpheroidical  figure  of 
the  globe,  nor  of  its  divifion  into  zones. 
The  various  nations  of  the  earth  they 
fuppofe  thrown  into  irregular  and  uncon- 
nected parts.  Beyond  the  idea  of  a  plain 
their  reafoning  faculties  cannot  carry  them. 
The  ancients,  as  we  ftyle  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  the  moderns,  more  properly, 
when  we  compare  them  with  the  Hindoos, 
who  poffefled  a  moft  prying,  acute,  and 
philofophical  genius,  were  but  a  little  de- 
gree 
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gree  fuperior  to  the  natives  of  Hindof- 
tan,  in  their  deep  and  learned  deductions 
on  this  fubject.  Of  all  the  zones,  and 
they  arbitrarily  fixed  them  five,  two  only, 
and  thofe  fituated  between  the  torrid  and 
the  frigid  zones,  they  fuppofed  capable  of 
affording  refidence  and  nourimment  t? 
man.  The  fpaces  between  the  artic  cir- 
cles they  imagined  infinitely  too  cold ; 
and  as  exquiiite  an  extreme  of  heat  they 
believed  to  be  the  lot  of  the  regions 
within  the  tropics.  From  this  ignorance, 
therefore,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whom  we  look  upon  with  awe  and  admi- 
ration, and  to  whom  ChriiHans  are  in- 
finitely indebted,  we  mould  learn  to 
make  proper  allowance  for  the  want  of 
fcientific  knowledge  in  other  nations.  A 
Galilaeo  and  a  Newton,  perhaps,  burfl 
into  being  but  once  in  an  eternity  ! 

Poetry  feems  to  be  admired,  and  not 
to  be  inconfiderably  cultivated  in  Hindof* 

tan ; 
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tan  ;  but  Painting  and  Mufic,  thofe  amu- 
(ive  children  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
infeparable  companions  of  each  other,  have 
(hared  a  neglected  fate  among  the  followers 
of  Brahma.  Thefe  fitter  arts,  compared 
with  European  perfection,  are  entirely 
uncultivated,  although  an  exprefs  law  fays, 
•*  Among  fingers,  muficians,  and  others 
"  exercifing  fuch  profeflions,  whoever 
"  of  them  underftands  the  regulation  of 
"  time,  (hall  receive  one  (hare  and  a  half, 
"  the  others  mall  receive  each  one  (hare, 
"  and  the  chief  (hall  receive  two  (hares" 
of  fuch  rewards  as  are  directed  to  be  given 
to  them. 

The  Hindoo  difpofition  feems  to  have 
been  invariably  bigoted  and  indolent, 
prone  to  ufeful  and  to  necefiary  projects, 
but  unattached  to  innovation,  or  to  the  in- 
troduction of  any  of  the  finer  arts.  In 
the  manufacture  of  their  muflins,  calicoes, 
filks,  (hauls,  &c.  they  have  manifefted  a 

praife- 
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praife-worthy  degree  of  ingenuity ;  but 
agriculture  has  evidently  occupied  their 
chief  attention.  Rice  is  their  common 
food.  Hence  the  remains  of  fome  prodi- 
gious works  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 
Egypt  herfelf  never  exhibited  fuch  canals, 
refervoirs,  and  other  effential  works,  for1 
the  prefervation  and  the  diflribution  of 
that  element.  Rice  is  likewife  the  article 
in  which  the  fubje&s*  aid  to  government 
is  paid.  "  And  Jofeph  made  it  a  la\t 
•'  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  that^Pharaoh 
**  fhould  have  a  fifth  part  of  the  grain 
"  that  was  fown,  except  the  land  of  the 
"  priefts'  only,  -which  became  not  Pha- 
"  raoh's."  A  law,  word  for  word,  fimilar 
to  the  Brahmins'.  The  Hindoos,  in  fhort, 
may  be  faid  to  have  induftrioufly  ftudied 
agriculture,  and  to  have  given  their  greateft 
attention  to  that  fcience. 

The  vafr.  antiquity  of  the  Hindoo  na- 
tion, and  their  uniform  chara&er,  prefents- 
VOL.  II.  L  to 
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to  us  a  picture  of  a  venerable,  and,  in 
mofl  refpects,  of  a  civilifed  people.  In 
judging  of  them,  therefore,  we  fhould 
gratefully  recollect,  that  the  ancients  were 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Eaft  for  their  flock 
of  knowledge,  moft  of  it,  probably,  the 
growth  of  Hindoftan ;  and  that  the  greateft 
part  of  what  we  know  is  borrowed  from 
the  ancients. 

I  fliall  now  conclude  thefe  inquiries 
into  the  laws,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  Hindoos.  I  have  reprefented 
them  briefly  as  they  have  appeared  to  me. 
Their  records,  I  will  not  fay,  are  impli- 
citly to  be  believed :  they  bear,  however, 
marks  of  authenticity  and  of  candour. 
That  fable  is  the  ground-work  of  Hindoo, 
as  it  is  of  all  other  chronology,  is  unquef- 
tibnable.  The  immenfe  fpace  which  their 
hiftory  includes  is  fufficient  of  itfelf  to 
prove  that  it  is  fo.  But,  with  ChrifUan 
charity,  let  us  allow  them  to  continue  in 

the 
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the  conviction  of  that  which  appears  to 
them  moft  orthodox.  We  believe  not  a 
miracle  of  Burmha :  they  believe  not  a 
miracle  of  Moles.  And  if  we  fay,  the 
world,  agreeably  to  their  computation,  is 
much  older  than  it  mould  be,  the  retort 
comes  immediately  —  "  Methufalah  was 
"  nine  hundred  and  fixty-nme  years  of 
"  age;"  though  your  lawgiver  fays,  "  the 
"  days  of  your  years  are  three  fcore  and 
*'  ten,  and  if  you  attain  to  four  fcore 
"  years,  it  is  the  reafon  of  your  ftrength." 
Verbumfat. 


L  2  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT     LI. 


1  H  E  pure  and  a&ive  element  of  fire,, 
the  emblem  of  that  glorious  orb,  whofo 
power  pervades  the  innermoft  recefles  of 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  —  that  ele- 
ment which  the  holy  hands  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mithras  placed  in  his  temples 
as  the  fymbol  of  his  divinity  —  that  ele- 
ment, and  its  wormippers,  now  become 
the  obje£ts  of  our  inquiry.  The  Parfis, 
or  Gubburs,  by  both  of  which  names 
thefe  people  are  diftinguiihed,  though 
now  in  great  numbers  reiident  in  Hindoi- 
tan,  were  originally  from  Iran,  or  Perfia. 

About  a  thoufand  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  aera,  a  prieft  of  that  order,  it  is  faid, 
arrived   among  the  Hindoos,  and   endea- 
voured 
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voured  to  reconcile  them  to  the  religion 
of  Mithras.  This,  however,  as  it  may. 
We  know,  for  a  certainty,  the  great  per- 
fecution  of  thefe  unhappy  people  took 
place  during  the  firfr.  governments  of  the 
difciples  of  the  Koran.  Converfion  or 
destruction  was  the  alternative  left  to 
them.  The  confequence  was,  fome  re- 
paired to  the  mofque,  whilft  others,  obfti^ 
nately  tenacious  in  the  belief  in  which 
they  had  been  educated,  fled  from  their 
homes,  and,  in  poverty  and  diftrefs,  fought 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  tolerating 
Hindoos.  The  country  of  Guzurat  af- 
forded them  the  afylum  they  wanted  — 
there  they  fettled  — -  and  there  they  have 
Continued  a  harmlefs,  diftinft,  inoffen- 
iive,  and  induftrious  people,  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  Parfis,  though  included  by  Muf- 
fulmen  among  the  moft  determined  idola- 
ters, are  yet  far  from  being  deferving  of 
L  3  that 
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that  appellation.  The  learned  Hyde  af- 
ferts  their  belief  of  the  one  fole  God,  the 
firft  principle  of  all  beings.  To  him,  he 
fays,  they  offer  up  their  fupplications. 
The  fun,  and  its  emblematical  reprefenta- 
tion,  they  addrefs  but  as  the  pureft  images 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  temple  in  which 
he  has  fixed  his  throne. 

Zoroafter,  Zura-Thufs,  or  Surrufs,  about 
whom  fo  much  has  been  faid,  and  who  is 
imagined  to  have  been  the  promulgator  of 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Perfians,  is  as 
indiftinctly  identified  as  Mango-Capec,  or 
any  other  fuch  lawgiver  of  former  days. 
A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning 
this  founder  of  the  feet  of  Magi,  but  all 
fb  ftrangely  contradictory,  that  it  would 
be  as  poffible  to  afcertain  the  country  and 
birth  place  of  Homer,  as  the  country  and 
birth  place  of  Zoroafter.  It  is  conjectured, 
however,  he  lived  about  the  time  when 

Darius, 
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Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  filled  the 
throne  of  Perfia. 

The  religion,  or,  rather,  the  myfteries 
of  Mithras,  we  are  told,  were  exceeding- 
ly fevere.  To  be  admitted  to  partake  of 
them,  the  novice  was  firft  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  undergoing  a  certain  purgation 
by  fire ;  next,  a  probation  of  the  incredi- 
ble number  of  fifty  days  failing  was  pre- 
icribed  to  him ;  he  afterwards  was  fubjec- 
ted  to  an  eight  and  forty  hours  flagella- 
tion ;  and,  as  a  confident  conclufion  to 
the  whole,  a  twenty-days  immerfion  in 
fnow  was  to  render  him  pure,  and  in 
every  refped  qualified  for  an  admiffion  to 
the  facred  rites  of  the  gracious  and  bene- 
ficent Mithras. 

An  account,  however,  of  the  religion 
itfelf,  fuppofed,  indeed,  fabulous,  is  given 
to  this  effed  :  —  The  father  of  the  pro- 
phet of  the  Parfis,    fay  his  biographers, 
L  4  was 
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was  by  profeffion  a  fculptor :  the  mother 
was  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  ho- 
noured and  efteemed  as  a  holy  woman. 
One  night,  as  (he  lay  wrapped  in  innocent 
and  peaceful  flumber,  an  angel  defcended 
from  above,  and  clad  her  in  heavenly  ap- 
parel.  The  brightnefs  of  her  form  {hone 
refplendent  as  the  fun  •> —  it  fpread  around 
her  — —  and  lo,  when  me  awoke,  me  found 
flie  had  conceived  a  child  !  — In  due  fea- 
fon  this  miraculous  interpofition  of  the 
divine  favour  declared  itfelf  in  a  lovely 
boy.  Zura-Thufs,  the  ftrength  of  fire, 
Ibrahim,  or  Abraham,  it  was  called  ;  and 
the  wife  men  denominated  it  the  attra&er 
of  hearts,  and  the  governor  of  men.  It 
laughed  when  it  was  born,  and  cried  not 
}ike  other  infants, 

A  marvellous  birth  of  this  nature  could 
not  long  efcape  the  knowledge  of  the  fo* 
yereign  of  Perfia.  Apprehenfion  and  dif- 
feized  upon  }us  min4  wlien  he  was 
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told  it  was  ftyled  the  governor  of  men. 
He  trembled  for  himfelf  and  family.  A 
bloody  precaution  next  obtruded  itfelf. 
He  determined  to  be  as  fecure  as  poffible, 
and  therefore  ordered  the  deftru&ion  of 
all  the  male  children  in  the  land.  Hea- 
ven, however,  guarded  its  peculiar  favou- 
rite —  his  parents  concealed  him.  Hear- 
ing of  this,  the  king  waxed  wrathful :  he 
ordered  the  child  into  his  prefence,  and 
with  his  own  hand  attempted  to  flay  him ; 
but  his  arm  withered,  and  the  fword 
dropped  from  his  hand.  He  next  directed 
him  to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnance ; 
but  the  fire  was  unto  him  as  a  bed  of  rofes, 
on  which  he  fweetly  repofed.  Failing  in 
this,  other  methods  were  tried;  but  all 
equally  ineffectual.  The  iffue  of  the  per- 
fecution  was  a  plague  of  infects  that  defo- 
Jated  the  country,  and  the  death  of  the 
king  himfelf  in  mifery  and  in  torment. 

The 
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The  fucceflbr  of  the  fovereign  of  Per- 
fia,  not  more  righteous  than  his  father, 
renewed  the  impotency  of  attack  on  the 
offspring  of  immortality,  and  his  efforts 
were  confequently  in  vain.  Even  when 
he  had  loaded  this  child  of  heaven  with 
chains,  the  chains  mrunk  at  the  prefump- 
tion,  and  his  freedom  was  manifeft.  Whi- 
ther, O  man  !  wilt  thou  turn  thyfelf  ?  — 
Miracles  are  not  to  be  withftood.  Ibra- 
him performed  many.  The  fore  legs  of 
the  king's  horfe  he  even  reftored  by  prayer, 
when  they  had  dropped  off;  and,  from 
that  moment,  the  king  and  people  blefled 
him.  Comment  on  this,  ye  learned,  for 
to  you  I  leave  it ! 

St.  Auftin  fays,  fpeaking  on  a  pious 
occafion,  "  Deusloquebaturperfuutnange- 
"  lum  et  virgo  per  aurem  impregnabatur" 
But  thefe  etherial  zephyrs,  thefe  anima- 
ting weftern  breezes,  have  been  common 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  Apollo 
4  Didymaeus 
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Didymaeus  of  the  Greeks,  fo  called  from 
the  double  gift  imparted  by  him  to  man- 
kind, the  one  immediately  from  his  own 
body,  and  the  other,  by  refle&ion,  from 
the  moon,  was  a  production  of  this  na- 
ture :  —  His  mother  being  with  child, 
(he  dreamt  the  fun  entered  into  her  mouth, 
pafled  through  her  body,  and  thence  pe- 
netrating into  the  womb,  the  little  divi- 
nity became  created. 

The  Zura-Thufs  of  the  Perfians,  how- 
ever, even  after  his  being  acknowledged 
their  lawgiver,  continued  to  manifeft  his 
fupernatural  power  by  miraculous  ads. 
A  river  of  considerable  width  they  con- 
tend to  have  been  pafled  by  him  without 
a  boat.  They  fay,  he  performed  other 
mighty  things ;  and  when  he  was  taken 
up  into  heaven,  that  his  two  fons  had 
the  governing  of  the  people  entrufted  to 
them ;  and  that  one  of  them  made  the 

fun 
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fun    and   moon   {land  ftill  for  a   certain 
number  of  days. 

I  will  not  infift  upon  this  fubjeft  any 
longer.  The  evident  allufion  of  this  lafh 
circumftance  to  Jomua's  making  the  fuu 
and  moon  fraud  ftill,  cannot  fail  to  flrikc 
you.  Indeed  the  whole  of  this  ftrange 
account  bears  no  very  diftant  refemblance 
to  feveral  parts  of  the  Jewifh  hiftory. 
The  Parfis,  I  make  no  doubt,  borrowed 
the  ideas  from  the  Hebrew  text,  though, 
like  the  Arabs,  (however  deciiive  our  pro- 
feffors  may  be  as  to  the  indifputable  anti- 
quity of  Hebraifm)  they  are  unwilling, 
nay,  I  believe,  positively  deny  the  feniori- 
ty  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  their 
having  had  any  recourfe  to  it.  They 
claim  priority  to  their  own,  and  to  its 
doctrines,  as  to  that  of  the  earlieft  people. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  as  I  have  already  faid,  the  Par- 

f,$, 
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(is,  anciently  called,  from  their  religion, 
Magi,  were  driven  into  the  fruitful  coun- 
tries of  Hindoftan  ;  and  there  they  conti- 
nue diftincl:  and  inoffenfive,  marry  not, 
nor  interfere  with  other  feds.  Their  lan- 
guage, and  the  chara&er  of  it,  called  Pe- 
helvi,  is  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  they  frill 
preferve  their  old  cuftoms  ;  they  wormip 
the  Almighty  in  the  emblems  of  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water  —  and  a  fort  of  fifth  ele- 
ment, which  they  denominate  Noor,  and 
which  may  he  fuppofed  the  phlogifron  or 
vivifying  principle  of  nature.  They  ex- 
pofe  their  dead,  as  in  Perfia,  on  ftages, 
within  circular  inclofures,  and  there  they 
leave  them  to  be  defaced  by  birds  of  prey. 
If  a  right  eye  be  picked  out  by  a  raven, 
the  omen  is  good  ;  if  the  left,  it  is  bad, 
and  the  body  is  difpofed  of  accordingly. 
I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer.  The 
prieils  of  Mithras  were  anciently  called 
Coraces  or  Ravens,  or  Hiero-Coraces,  or 
Sacred  Ravens  —  that  bird  being  fuppofed 

confecrated 
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confecrated  to  the  Sun  or  Mithras.  *'  And 
"  the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and  flefti 
"  in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flefti  in 
"  the  evening,  and  he  drank  of  the  brook. 
"  And  the  Lord  faid,  I  have  commanded 
"  the  ravens  to  feed  thee  then."  Thus 
was  Elijah  nourished  at  the  ftreams  of 
Cherith. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     LII. 


1  N  old  (lory  we  read  of  Armenia.  Some 
of  its  children,  who  are  refident  in  Hifi- 
doftan,  may  deem  themfelves  worthy  of 
a  page  —  and  they  (hall  have  it.  The 
Armenians,  who  have  emigrated  from  Per- 
fia  into  India,  are  Chriftians  of  the  Greek 
church,  not  very  much  enlightened  in- 
deed, but,  like  the  Jews  of  Europe,  be- 
ing money-dealers  and  ufurers,  "  are, 
"  from  the  leaft  of  them  even  unto  the 
"  greateft,  every  one  given  unto  cove- 
"  toufnefs;"  and,  as  a  fecond-difperfed 
people,  are  in  every  corner  of  the  Eaft  to 
be  met  with. 

The    Armenians,   from   their  docility, 
and  their   very   fubmiffive  carriage  to  the 

rulers 
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rulers  of  the  land  in  which  they  reiidc, 
as  well  as  from  the  appearance  of  religion 
which  they  manifeft,  (though  it  is  a  que- 
ry if  they  care  more  for  it  than  they  do 
for  the  Ikull  of  St.  Matthew,  the  neck 
and  jaw  bone  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  or 
the  hand  of  St.  Gregory,  which  they 
boafl  to  have  in  Perfia)  have  wifely  con- 
trived to  conciliate  the  regard  of  the  na- 
tives of  Hindoftan,  and  to  carry  on, 
through  the  channel  of  their  prejudice,  a 
very  extenfive  and  lucrative  commerce. 

It  is  a  fact,  and  one  perhaps  not  un- 
worthy of  attention,  that  the  nations  who 
have  beft  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  af- 
feclions  of  the  Hindoos,  are  thofe  who 
have  exhibited  the  greateft  attention  to  the 
externals  of  religion.  The  Armenians, 
as  I  have  already  faid,  mix  with  them  as 
with  brothers.  The  Catholics  of  the  Ro- 
mim  church  they  likewile  conceive  men 
of  belief,  and  of  the  genuine  fpirit  of 

piety. 
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piety.  Even  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
they  look  upon  as  poffeffing  a  great  degree 
of  religion.  Proteftants  alone  are  thofe 
whom  they  fuppofe  devoid  of  faith.  This 
fanciful  idea  of  the  Hindoos  may  be 
fmiled  at ;  but  I  firmly  believe  they  are 
riveted  in  it ;  and  though  no  evil  confe- 
quences  may  be  apprehended,  it  yet  is  cu- 
rious, as  it  fhews  how  far  glare  and  pa- 
geantry, even  among  different  people,  are 
capable  of  affecting  the  fentiments  of  the 
mind.  Awe  and  true  devotion  never  fail 
to  affect  the  heart  of  an  obferver,  when 
the  ceremonial  of  a  religion  is  celebrated 
with  folemnity. 

One  advantage,  indeed,  Proteftants  pof- 
fefs  over  the  others,  and  that  is,  the  for- 
bearance they  mew  with  refpect  to  mira- 
cles. "  Fly  for  relief  to  the  tombs  of 
"  the  martyrs,"  fays  St.  Bafil ;  "  and 
«'  whofoever  does  but  touch  their  reliques, 

VOL.  II.  M  "  will 
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<e  will  acquire  fome  (hare  of  their  fanc- 
"  tity."  Now,  this  is  a  doctrine  that  a 
Hindoo  never  will  be  reconciled  to.  He 
would  juft  as  foon  fuppofe  a  fkeleton  capa- 
ble of  tilling  the  land,  as  that  the  bones 
of  eleven  thoufand  virgins  mould  be  capa- 
ble of  working  eleven  thoufand  cures, 
when  properly  applied  to ;  or  that  the 
grave  of  a  loathfome  carcafe  mould  have 
the  miraculous  power  of  conferring 
fan&ity. 

The  Armenians,  to  do  them  juftice, 
offend  as  little  as  poffible  in  this  article  of 
miraculous  interpolation.  The  Hindoos, 
they  perceive,  are  prone  to  laugh  at  fuch 
extravagancies;  and  it  is  their  intent,  that 
their  word  mould  not  be  brought  into  dif- 
belief:  nay,  they  will  heartily  join  in 
condemnation  of  all  fuch  pious  fables,  if 
they  can  difcover  it  is  in  any  manner 
pleafing  to  thofe  from  whom  they  expect 

advantage. 
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advantage.  The  ftory  once  was  told  to  a 
Hindoo  chief,  in  the  prefence  of  an  Ar- 
menian, of  the  celebrated  pifture  of  St. 
Dominic  of  Surriano  in  Calabrio  :  that  it 
was  brought  down  from  heaven  about  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  Catharine :  that  moft  mira- 
culous cures  had  been  performed  before  it: 
that  the  blind  had  been  made  to  fee,  the 
deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  fpeak,  and  even 
the  dead,  in  abundance,  to  rife  up  to  life : 
and  that  even  an  attefted  copy  of  it  was 
miraculoufly  empowered  to  work  the  like 
extraordinary  virtues.  When  the  Hindoo 
heard  this,  which  appeared  to  him  a  moft 
palpable  impontion,  he  exprefled  himfelf 
offended.  He  could  tolerate  much,  he 
faid ;  but  he  did  not  chufe  to  put  up  with 
an  attempt-  to  make  him  conclude  himfelf 
-•a.  fool.  What  other  people  believed,  was 
nothing  to  him.  A  tale  for  a  child,  was 
to  be  told  to  a  child.  He  and  his  friend, 
M  2  Coja, 
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Coja,  the  Armenian,  though  a  Chriftian, 
had  fomewhat  a  more  rational  way  of 
thinking,  than  to  give  credit  to  fuch 
mamefui  and  impertinent  fables.  He  de- 
fired,  therefore,  as  fuch  were  his  fenti- 
ments,  that  in  future  he  might  be  excufed 
from  liftening  to  what  he  could  confider 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  ftudied  con- 
tempt of  the  little  underftanding  he  was 
matter  of.  Coja  acquiefced  heartily  in  the 
fentiments  of  the  chief.  "  You  are  right, 
"  Sir,"  fays  he ;  "  all  fuch  ftories  are 
"  abominable,  prieftly  falfehoods:  they 
"  are  baits  to  allure  the  deluded  multi- 
"  tude.  How  fcandalous  is  it,  that  fuch 
*'  reliques  of  the  Sh'ftawn  (or  devil) 
"  mould  remain  amongft  Chriftians!" 
The  back  of  the  Hindoo,  however,  was 
no  fooner  turned,  than  he  began  in  a  diffe- 
rent tone.  "  O  !  holy  church,"  faid  he, 
"  what  a  treafure  of  moft  hallowed  truths 
"  am  I  obliged  to  facrifke  to  this  wretch, 

"   this 
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€t  this  heathen,  this  idolater !  But  God's 
"  will  be  done  :  —  No  one  knows,  until 
"  he  tries,  how  difficult  it  is  to  ferve 
"  two  mailers." 


M  3  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT     LIIL 


FROM  the  aborigines  of  Hindoftan, 
and  from  the  people  to  whom  they  chari- 
tably afforded  an  afylum,  we  next  come 
to  the  Mohammedans,  under  the  preffure 
of  whofe  arms  they  have  fallen.  We 
muft  here  go  a  little  back  in  our  re- 
fearches,  and  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
ftate  of  thofe  tribes  which  afterwards 
adopted  the  name  Mohammedan,  and,  in 
particular,  of  thofe  manners  and  cuftoms 
which  fubfifted  among  them  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  their  moffc  extraordinary- 
prophet. 

The  Arabs,  which  was  the  general  de- 
(ignation  of  thefe  people,  were  a  nume- 
rous and  a  hofpitable  race,  who,  in  a 

roving 
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roving  flate  of  fociety,  inhabited  fome  of 
the  moft  fertile  and  extenfive  countries  of 
the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts  of  Alia. 
Somewhat  like  the  Tartars,  they  delight- 
ed to  change  with  the  change  of  feafons — 
never  continuing  in  a  place  —  roaming 
from  one  part  to  another.  —  Sometimes 
dwelling  in  the  vallies  —  at  others  on  the 
mountains,  and  fometimes  on  the  defert 
plain.  Thus  fortunately  contriving,  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  in  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary manner,  to  preferve  their  li- 
berty unfubdued,  either  by  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, or  any  other  people ;  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  being  the  utmoft  extent  of  foreign 
conqueft,  notwithftanding  what  Rollin 
fays,  that  Sefoftris  of  Egypt,  in  his  fa- 
ther's lifetime,  invaded  and  conquered  the 
Arabians. 

Among  the  various  claffes  of  the  natives 

of  Arabia,  we  muft  remember,  however 

infifted  upon,  that  the  pofterity  of  Ifh- 

M  4  mael, 
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mael,  the  foil  of  Abraham  and  Hagar, 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  genuine  Ara- 
bians, lihmael  was  an  Hebrew ;  his  de- 
fcendants,  therefore,  of  courfe,  were  He- 
brews, according  to  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcifion  made  by  God  with  Abraham. 
The  Arabs,  then,  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  people  entirely  diftincl:  from  the  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael,  and  from  all  other  nations. 
They  never  were  brought  under  the  yoke 
of  fubjeclion  ;  nor  did  they  ever  feek  ac- 
quifitions  in  diftant  countries.  Freedom 
and  liberty  were  Arabic  objedls  of  ambi- 
tion. Nothing,  fays  an  old  writer,  of 
their  achievements,  can  be  comparable  to 
a  purfe  and  a  good  fword.  Thefe  are  the 
prefervatives  of  liberty.  Want  you  the 
comforts  and  the  conveniences  of  life, 
the  purfe  furnimes  you  with  them  to  the 
utmoft  of  your  wifh;  —  want  you  pro* 
tedlion  from  the  infults  and  the  wantonnefs 
of  power,  what  equal  to  the  fword  of 
juflice,  employed  by  a  man  himfelf,  and 

in 
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in    the    defence   of   his    mod    invaluable 
rights  ? 

Unfettled  in  fbciety,  and  not  confined 
by  the  controlling  trammels  of  a  regular 
form  of  government,  the  Arabs,  in  com- 
mon, followed  the  paftoral  life.  Their 
herds  and  flocks  afforded  them  the  eflen- 
tials,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  exigence. 
In  this  primitive  date,  we  cannot  expert 
that  their  views  mould  have  gone  very  far 
into  the  confideration  of  genuine  religion. 
The  belief  of  a  merciful  God,  they  all 
gave  into.  They  even  ftudied,  we  are 
told,  the  book  of  Pfalms,  and  other 
moral  productions.  But,  beyond  this,  I 
am  of  opinion,  they  had  neither  materials 
nor  ability  to  proceed.  Inftindive  princi- 
ple occafions  a  glow  of  piety  in  every 
bread.  Human  ingenuity  follows  i$  in 
time,  and  rears  a  complicated  fuperitruc- 
ture  on  the  pure  foundation  of  natural 
theifm.  If,  as  it  is  faid,  the  Arabs  at- 
tempted 
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tempted  to  adduce  arguments  in  fupport 
of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  their  fpecu- 
lations  mutt  have  been  infinitely  more 
amufing  than  fatisfactory.  Reafon  can 
advance  but  a  certain  way :  —  a  flep  out 
of"  the  direct  road,  and  all  becomes  error 
aucLrillufion. 

.  I  will  not  prefume  to  contradict  the 
aflertion  of  their  believing  in  the  unity  of 
tfee  Omnipotent  Ruler  of  the  world.  It 
is^£>ollible  their  minds  might  have  been 
Ulumined  by  a  fpark  from  the  Weft, 
where  perfecution  was  daily  accumulating 
on  the  heads  of  thofe  who  mfifted  upon 
the  pofition  —  the  primitive  followers  of 
Chrift.  But,  poffible  as  it  may  have 
been,  there  is  yet  every  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that  not  an  inconfiderable  number 
of  them  were  pofitive  unbelievers  —  dif- 
crediting  every  idea  of  a  creation  paft, 
of  a  refurre&ion  to  come,  and  of  a  fu- 
ture ftate.  To  an  irreverlible  order  of 
.1  nature 
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nature  they  probably  attributed  the  birth 
and  the  formation  of  things,  and  to  a  like 
irreverfible  decree  they  contended  that  the 
aged  had  their  diflblution. 

Children  of  ignorance  the  Arabians 
certainly  muft  have  been  at  the  period  I 
now  am  fpeaking  of;  and  whether  they 
had  their  camels  tied  at  their  fepulchres, 
that  thofe  animals  might  be  in  readinefs 
for  them  in  another  world,  it  being  fcati- 
dalous  to  go  on  foot  —  whether  they  be- 
lieved in  the  Metempfychofis  —  or  whe- 
ther they  had  uo  belief  at  all  —  the  truth 
is,  they  were  in  that  undetermined  ftate 
of  religious  fociety  when  impreffions  are 
eaiily  made ;  and  what  is  not  lefs  cer- 
tain, when  they  are  indelibly  fixed.  "  A 
"  friend  of  mine,"  fays  one  of  their  fa- 
vourite '  poets,  "  who  had  been  buried 
"  fome  time,  appeared  to  me  a  few 
"  nights  ago,  and  gave  me  this  balmy 
"  confolation  :  —  God  fays  he  is  favour- 

«'  able 
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"  able  to  poets.  Trembling,  and  afraid, 
"  I  entered  into  his  prefence  ;  but  his 
*'  fmiles  of  approbation  diffipated  m^ 
"  fears.  He  commanded  me  to  repeat 
"  to  him  an  extempore  couplet  or  two, 
"  as  an  expiation  of  my  worldly  tranf- 
"  greffions.  I  obeyed  the  High  Beheft ; 
"  and  thus  I  fang — '  Four  things  I  now 
**  prefent  before  you,  O  Alia!  —  A  man 
.**  who  was  poor,  but  was  content — A 
**  man  who  had  finned,  but  was  peni- 
"  tent.'  —  The  thought  was  received 
"  with  benignity  :  — God  iflued  the  de- 
"  cree ;  and  my  crimes  were  forgiven 


me." 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     LIV. 


PLUNGED  in  a  labyrinth  of  uncer- 
tainty, though  at  the  fame  time  fuffi- 
ciently  quick  and  penetrating  to  know 
that  they  were  in  the  ways  of  error,  the 
Arabians  eagerly  attended  to  the  firfl  Chrif- 
tians  who  came  among  them  in  the  ear- 
lieft  ages  of  the  church.  Fond  of  ro- 
mance, from  their  accuftomed  habit  of 
life,  and  naturally  attached  to  every  thing 
marvellous  and  new,  the  zealous  pro- 
pounders  of  the  doctrine  of  Mofes,  and 
of  the  fubfequent  laws  of  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  found  it  a  tafk  neither  of  diffi- 
culty nor  danger  to  bring  into  the  bofom 
of  their  community  the  wild  and  unfet- 
tled  inhabitants  of  the  defart.  The  flarne 
once  caught,  the  rnge  for  Chriftianity 

foon 
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foon  became  general.  Tribes,  whofe 
ideas  were  diflimilar  in  other  matters, 
here  coalefcing  in  opinion,  brother  like, 
and  as  with  one  mind,  fell  proftrate  and 
adored  the  crofs.  Chriftianity  at  length 
fpread  itfelf  almoft  univerfally  through- 
out Arabia.  Bimops  and  priefts  were 
ordained,  and  they  executed  their  func- 
tions with  the  hearty  approbation  and  con- 
currence of  their  hofpitable  converts. 

In  this  irate  was  Arabia  for  fome  ages 
before  Mohammed.  European  opinions 
exercifed  dominion  over  them  :  they  ftill 
indeed  were  free,  and  boafr.ed  of  the  li- 
berty they  had  received  from  their  fa- 
thers :  but  the  train  was  laid  for  their 
fubje&ion  —  and  what  neither  Alexander, 
nor  Rome  in  all  her  glory,  was  able  to 
accomplish,  was  now  to  be  brought  about 
by  infatuation,  and  by  the  mofl  extraor- 
dinary Jmpofition  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Let  it  not  be 

forgotten, 
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forgotten,  however,  that  the  foil  was 
prepared  to  Mohammed's  hands  by 
Chriftians,  and  that  he  had  only  to  fcat- 
ter  the  feeds  of  his  faith,  while  ftreams 
of  Ifraelitifh  fuperftition  were  in  readi- 
nefs  to  nourifh  the  plant  as  it  mould 
rife. 

The  nature  of  the  fubject  on  which  we 
are  now  immediately  employed,  moft  un- 
equivocally demands  the  freedom  of  in- 
quiry :  without  it,  effects  will  appear  to 
have  arifen  from  caufes  inadequate  or  fo- 
reign. The  ipring  of  a  mighty  torrent, 
to  be  clearly  understood,  mould  be  accu- 
rately traced  to  its  priftine  fource.  With 
diffidence,  therefore,  we  will  tread,  but 
•at  the  fame  time  with  firmnefs  ;  fo  that 
fancYified  prejudices  may  not  be  treated 
indecently,  nor  truth  be  permitted  to 
efcape  from  a  falfe  and  an  unneceflary 
forbearance. 

Religion, 
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Religion,  in  all  its  forms,  and  in  all  its 
amafing  irregularities,  is  on  every  account 
entitled  to  refpecl.  I  mean  not  the  reli- 
gion of  one's  own  country  excluiively  —  I 
fpeak  of  it  at  large,  and  as  it  is  diffufed 
throughout  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth.  Few  of  thefe  but,  at  one  time  or 
other,  have  had  faults,  at  which,  in  retro- 
fpedion,  they  have  blufhed.  Few  of  thefe 
but,  at  one  time  or  other,  have  had  per- 
fections, in  which  it  has  been  allowable 
for  them  to  glory.  This  is  exemplified 
in  the  fate  of  Chriftianity  itfelf,  as  much 
as  in  the  practice  and  belief  of  any  other 
religion  whatever. 

It  will  be  unneceflary  for  me  to  recur 
to  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  when 
truth  and  (implicity  were  buried  under 
heaps  of  legendary  tales  —  when  mora^ 
lity  was  thrown  ^fide,  and  faith  was 
reared  paramount  to  good  works.  Points 

of 
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of  this  nature  will  more  properly  engage 
onr  attention  at  fome  future  period :  it 
will  here  be  fufficient  for  us  to  know, 
that  from  the  third  to  the  fixth  centuries 
the  Chriftian  church  exhibited  a  difgrace- 
ful  and  a  moil  unamiable  picture  to  the 
reft  of  mankind.  Grace,  piety,  and 
good  will,  driven  from  the  breads  of  the 
followers  of  a  moft  pure  and  charitable 
doctrine,  were  fubftituted  by  intolerance, 
felfifh  devotion,  and  gloomy  persecution. 
Precepts,  the  rnoft  divine,  became  thefes 
for  controverfy.  Subtle  diftinctions,  ab- 
ftrufe  and  fpeculative  niceties,  ieized  on 
men's  minds  in  oppofition  to  clear  and 
unadulterated  fenfe.  In  fhort,  rancour, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitablenefs, 
flamed  the  character  of  thole  days,  which, 
built  on  the  humane  and  moral  principles 
of  the  creed  eflablimed  for  it,  mould 
have  been,  if  poffible,  to  man,  immacu- 
late. "  He  is  the  good  Chriftian,"  fays 
Bimop  Noyen,  even  in  the  feventh  cen- 
VOL.  II.  N  tury, 
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tury,  who,  by  the  way,  was  afterwards 
fainted,  "  who  comes  frequently  to 
"  church  —  who  prefcnts  the  obl.tion 
"  which  is  offered  to  God  upon  the  al- 
*'  tar — who  doth  not  tafte  of  his  own 
w  mduitry  until  he  has  confecrated  a  part 
"  of  the  nrft  fruits  of  it  to  God  —  who 
ie  can  refre£t  th~  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
**  Prayer.  Redeem,  then,  your  iouli 
*'  from  deftrudtion,  while  you  have  the 
"  means  in  your  power  —  offlrr  prelents 
"  and  tythes  to  churchmen — humbly 
"  implore  the  patronage  of  the  faints  — 
"  for  by  obferving  thefe  things,  at  the 
"  day  of  judgement  thou  mayeft  fayr 
"  Give  to  us,  O  Lord,  for  we  have 
*'  given  unto  thee." 

While  the  fubftance  of  religion  was  in 
this  manner  confined  to  db&rlnes  the  mod 
heterodox  and  depraved  —  while  Chrif- 
tianity,  from  the  ambition  of  priefts,  and 
the  phrenzy  of  feculars,  was  daily  fink- 
ing 
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ing  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  gulph  more 
horrible  than  Paganifm  —  while  every 
fpecies  of  corruption  was  allowed,  and 
every  falfehood  that  could  be  forged  was 
fandlified  by  affumed  apoftolic  infallibi- 
lity —  whence  mould  it  be  extraordinary 
that  a  new  fyftem  of  belief  fhould  be 
promulgated,  or  that  miferable  man  mould 
catch  at  the  firft  beckoning  hand  which 
pointed  out  to  him  the  way  of  exchange- 
ing  a  (rate  of  flavery  for  one  of  happinefs 
and  content  ? 


N   2  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT     LV. 


A  L  L  nations,  all  focieties,  ever  have 
had,  and  ever  muft  continue  to  have, 
fome  mode  of  worfhip,  fome  certain  pre- 
fcribed  forms  of  adoration  to-  be  paid  to 
that  all  -  powerful  Creator,  to  whom, 
Nature  tells  them,  they  are  indebted  for 
their  being.  Why,  therefore,  mould  the 
leader  of  any  particular  feel:,  whom,  in 
veneration,  that  feel:  may  £Hle  a  prophet, 
be  loaded  with  opprobrious  epithets  ? 
Surely  the  principle  of  fuch  abufe  is 
mean.  Good  fenfe  revolts  at  fuch  illibe- 
rality.  Darknefs,  at  one  time  or  other, 
has  involved  every  people.  When  the 
light  breaks,  and  to  full  conviction,  it  is 
then,  and  then  only,  it  can  be  acknow- 
ledged to  exift. 

The 
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The  Arabs,  from  whom  we  have  ne- 
ceffarily  been  obligtd  to  wa.ider,  porTefled 
of  a  belief  in  the  Chriitian  tenets,  but 
for  which  they  had  hourly  reafon  to  be 
forry,  and  wavering,  though  tolerably  con- 
verfant  in  the  hiftory  of  the  books  of 
Mofes,  and  in  the  teftament  of  Our  Sa- 
viour, (hewed  themfelves,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  fixth  century,  not  uninfec- 
ted  by  the  general  diflatisfacYion  which 
had  gone  abroad  at  clerical  usurpations, 
nor  greatly  difinclined  to  a  revolt  from 
the  bondage  in  which  they  found  them- 
felves (hackled  by  their  ghoftly  fathers. 
All  they  feemed  to  want  was  the  guidance 
of  fome  enterprifing  genius,  who  had 
ambition  enough  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
feel:,  and  good  fenfe  fufEcient  to  eftablifh 
the  edifice  he  might  rear  in  their  preju- 
dices, and  radically  in  the  eflence  of  the 
new  opinions  they  had  imbibed. 

N  ,  Jn 
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In  this  ftate  were  the  Arabians,  when 
the  indigent  fon  of  an  indigent  chief  of 
the  Koreim  tribe  grew  to  the  great  idea  of 
being  the  ruler  and  the  lawgiver  of  Ara- 
bia. Mohammed,  the  celebrated  perfo- 
nage  of  whom  we  are  now  to  treat,  en- 
tered not  into  the  world  with  any  fuper- 
natural  indications  of  his  being  entrufted 
with  a  divine  commiflion.  Under  an 
humble  roof,  and  with  neither  prodigies, 
nor  omens  predi&ive  of  any  future  glory, 
this  favourite  of  fortune,  unnoticed  and 
unexpected,  was  born  unto  the  tribe  of 
Koreim  :  nay,  fo  very  diftant  was  his 
early  fituation  from  that  of  grandeur, 
that,  on  his  father's  death,  the  proviiion 
left  to  himfelf  and  to  his  mother  was 
five  camels  and  an  Ethiopian  female 
flave. 

The    youthful     days    of    Mohammed 
pafled   in  Arabic  indolence  and  eafe :  he 

raced 
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raced  and  he  hunted  with  his  companions, 
nor  thought  of  a  ferious  occupation,  un- 
til his  grandfather  directed  him  to  apply 
himielf  to  a  trade,  which,  at  beft,  muft 
have  been  inconfiderable.  In  this  line 
Mohammed  continued,  with  induftry, 
until  an  opportunity  prefcnted  itielf  of 
his  bting  recommended  to  the  patronage 
of  a  rich  widow,  named  Khadijah.  To 
Khadijah  he  became  factor ;  —  me  in- 
truded him  with  the  management  of  fome 
extenfive  concerns;  and  he,  with  great 
fidelity,  di (charged  the  truft.  Moham- 
med was  a  handfome  man  ;  his  perfon 
was  elegant,  and  his  afpect  commanding : 
his  manners  too  were  happily  forrried, 
and  his  temper  and  diipofition  were  fuch 
as  rendered  him  both  refpecTxd  and  be- 
loved. To  ttieie  advantages  were  joined 
a  penetrating  and  iagacious  judgement  ; 
a  quick  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
characters  and  diipofuions  of  mankind ; 
N  4  a  rather 
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a  rather(  placid,  though  at  the  fame  time 
a  moft  infinuating  carriage  ;  an  extraor- 
dinary great  memory,  and  a  captivating 
flow  of  natural  elocution.  Silent,  though 
not  referved ;  the  friend  of  chearfulnefs 
and  good  humour  ;  but,  above  all,  the 
child  of  charity  and  affection.  Such  was 
the  lawgiver  of  the  Arabs. 

With  perfections  fuch  as  thefe,  and 
with  an  unblemifhed  character,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  Khadijah  mould 
feel  the  foft  influence  of  love  for  Moham- 
med. She  did  feel  it ;  and  me  publicly 
avowed  it  by  marrying  him,  and  by  put- 
ting him  in  pofleffion  of  all  her  riches. 
The  marriage  was  performed  at  Mecca ; 
and  at  Mecca  they  continued  to  refide. 
It  is  not  of  any  material  confluence, 
that  the  hour,  the  day,  or  the  minute, 
fhould  be  afcertained,  in  which  the  idea 
of  paffing  for  an  inftrument  of  heaven 

firft 
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firft  entered  into  Mohammed's  imagina- 
tion. The  plan  muft  have  been  the  re- 
fult  of  long  and  ferious  *  meditation. 
Suffice  it,  that  it  was  fifteen  years  after 
his  marriage ;  and  that  he  was  then  about 
the  age  of  forty. 

Mohammed's  firft  attempt  was  upon 
his  own  family ;  here  he  fucceeded  ;  but 
his  oppofition  from  without,  though  his 
workings  were  quiet,  was  ftrenuous  and 
alarming.  The  vigour  and  firmnefs  of 
his  mind,  however,  urged  him  to  perfe- 
verance.  Lawgivers  and  men  of  fuper- 
natural  wifdom  mufl  always  be  attended 
by  familiar  fpirits.  Numa  had  his  nymph, 
Egeria,  in  a  cave ;  Mofes  held  confe- 
rences with  the  Lord  himfelf,  unwiN 
nefled,  on  the  hill  of  Sinai.  Many  others 
have  had  fimilar  communications :  even 
the  priefts  of  Otaheite  afiert  that  they 
have  held  an  immediate  correfpondence 

with 
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with     the     Divinity    from    time    imme- 
morial. 

This  common  refuge,  therefore,  of  the 
wifeft,  as  well  as  of  the  mcft  ignorant, 
could  not  efcape  the  penetrating  judgement 
of  Mohammed.  He  faw  that  men  were 
to  be  entrapped  through  the  medium  of 
impt  ;{ition ;  and  he  faw  that  he  muft 
plead  either  an  intimate  intercourfe  with 
a  meilenger  from  God,  or  a  direct  and  a 
heavenly  infpiration.  The  former  pro- 
mifed  beft  :  it  afforded  him  time  for  plan- 
ning and  for  reflection ;  and,  moreover, 
it  placed  him  at  a  more  pofitive  diftance 
from  detection.  To  a  cave  on  Mount 
Hara,  then,  Mohammed  folemnly  and  re- 
gularly repaired.  He  there  prayed,  rafted, 
and  communed  with  the  minifter  of  Alia. 

It  is  aftonifhing  that  the  very  rational 
creatures  of  this  world,  who  pride  them- 

felves 
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ifelves  fo  much  on  their  underftanding, 
fhould,  in  the  courfe  of  five  or  fix 
thoufand  years,  have  admitted  of  pro- 
phets, (unlefs  poets  and  pfalmodifts, 
who  lung  verfes  extempore,  and  oracular 
priefts,  come  under  that  denomination) 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand.  The  enumeration,  in- 
deed, is  incredible ;  but  the  catalogue  is 
fo  precifely  given,  that  it  would  be  unci- 
vil to  diibelieve  it.  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Mofes,  Jefus,  and  Mohammed, 
each,  it  is  alledged,  came  with  a  fpecial 
commimon.  This  we  will  allow,  (Chrif- 
tianly  fpeaking,  the  laft  excepted) ;  the 
other,  indeed,  had  no  fuch  plenipoten- 
tiary authority :  but  flill  they  were  fent 
into  the  world  to  reclaim  mankind,  and 
to  exhort  men  to  virtue  and  to  repentance. 
"  For  it  was  fo,  when  Jezebel  cut  off 
"  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  that  Oba- 
4<  diah  took  an  hundred  of  them,  and 

"  hid 
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*'  hid  them  by  fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed 
"  them  with  bread  and  water."  Now, 
whether  thefe,  or  fuch  as  thefe,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  above  lift,  given  to  us  by 
the  difciples  of  the  Koran,  I  know  not  : 
I  (hould  fuppoie  they  muft  ;  for  how  are 
they  otherwife  to  make  out  their  num- 
bers ? 

The  hardinefs  and  the  prefumption  of 
Mohammed's  pretentious,  (thelafl,  though 
not  the  leaft,  of  holy  cheats)  daggered 
the  more  fenfible  part  of  the  Arabs.  They 
wondered  at  his  ramnefs,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, at  his  daring  to  propound  a 
doctrine,  when  it  was  univerfally  well 
known  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  letters. 
Day  after  day,  however,  the  lawgiver  of 
Mount  Hara  continued  to  broach  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  new-fangled  worfhip.  He 
treated  with  indifference  the  feoffs  and 
the  mockeries  of  his  enemies.  The  laws 

of 
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of  Moles,  and  the  precepts  of  our  Sa- 
viour, ferved  him  as  the  bafis  of  his 
religion ;  and  on  thefe  he  was  certain 
to  erect  a  refpectable  and  a  permanent 
frruclure. 

That  Mohammed  was  matter  of  no 
acquired  learning  is  moil:  certain  :  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write  :  he  exprefsly  men- 
tions it  himfelf,  and  gives  it  as  a  moft 
convincing  proof  of  his  revelations  having 
proceeded  immediately  from  God.  — 
"  This  Koran,"  fays  he,  "  could  not 
"  be  compofed  by  any  except  God  ;  but 
«'  it  is  a  confirmation  of  that  which  was 
*'  revealed  before  it,  and  an  explanation 
<c  of  the  fcripture.  Will  they  fay  Mo- 
"  hammed  hath  forged  it  ?  Anfwer ;  — 
"  Bring  a  chapter  like  unto  it,  and  call 
"  whom  you  may  to  your  affiftance,  be- 
"  fides  God,  if  you  fpeak  the  truth." 
The  challenge  was  abfolutely  given  ;  and 

a  felea 
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a  feleft  paflage  from  the  Koran  was  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  gold,  and  hung  up  for 
the  literati  of  Arabia  to  furpafs  it  if  they 
could.  They  could  not,  at  leaft  fo  Ara- 
bic hiftorians  record,  and  Mohammed  con-, 
fequently  came  off  victorious. 


FRAGMENT 
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F  R  A  G.M  E  N  T     LVI. 

JL  HIS  want  of  erudition  in  Mohammed 
muft,  in  fome  refpe&s,  have  been  diiad- 
vantagi-ous  to  him,  while,  in  others,  it 
manifeftly  muft  have  tended  to  the  for- 
warding his  views.  Di  {qualified  himfelf 
from  purfuing  thofe  refearches  into  iacred 
writ,  which  it  was  effential  for  him  to  un- 
derftand,  his  reliance,  in  confequence, 
muft  have  been  placed  on  the  abilities  and, 
perfpicacity  of  coadjutors ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  not  being  able  to  read, 
or  to  exprefs  himfelf  in  writing,  made 
whatever  he  promulgated,  and  which  car- 
ried complicated  allufioas  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  appear  in  fo  extraordinary  a  light  to 
the  multitude,  that  nothing  but  a  divine 
interpofition  could  account  for  it. 

Many 
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Many  years  elapfed  in  invincible  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  Mohammed.  The 
whole  time  exhibited  a  feries  of  attack 
and  defence.  Abounding  in  the  myfte- 
rious- language  of  infpiration,  and  wound 
up  now  and  then  to  the  extravagance  of 
enthuiiafm,  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran 
flowly  crept  into  the  minds  of  the  few, 
who,  on  every  facred  occafion,  have  been 
found  to  miftake  the  ravings,  and  the 
distortions  of  the  imagination,  for  the  fe- 
cret  operations  of  the  Divinity.  But  the 
majority  of  the  Arabians  remained  frill 
unconverted.  Could  he  have  exhibited 
a  miracle,  their  obftinacy  would  not 
have  been  of  continuance.  But  he  de- 
claimed againft  miracles  :  he  avowed  him- 
felf  not  empowered  by  Alia  to  accomplish 
them. 

Ten  years  had  been  fpent  in  this  con- 
teft,  when  Mohammed  found  himfelf 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  city  of  Mecca 

to 
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to   Medina:    the  aera,   by   the  way,    at 
which  the  Higeira  commences  —  The  fix 
hundred  and  twenty-fecond  year  of  Chrift. 
At  Medina  he  continued   for  fome  time, 
and  then  again  returned  to  Mecca,  where 
he  remained  till  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
miffion,  frill  unweariedly  working  at  his 
holy  calling  :   he  then  took  his  journey  to 
Jerufalem ;  and  thence  his  flight  to  hea- 
ven.     It  was  now  that  Mohammed  hegan 
to  feel  his  confequence.      Until  this  pe- 
riod he    had  been   comparatively   paffive, 
owing,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  to  his  want  of 
power.       His   ftrength    being    increafed, 
and    his    friends    openly    and    declaredly 
ranked  under   the  flandard  of  their  pro- 
phet, terms  were  no  longer  neceflary  to 
be  held  with  his  enemies  and  perfecutors  ; 
and    he   avowed   himfelf,    at    once,    the 
heaven -appointed    lawgiver    of     Arabia. 
The  high  decree  had  been  iflued  to  him 
to  punim  the  'obftinate  and  profane,  and 
effectually  to  extirpate  every  remnant  of 
VOL.  II.  O  idolatry; 
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idolatry  ;  and,  that  acts  ihould  enforce  as 
well  as  words,  he  rigoroufly  begun,  as 
other  prophets  had  done  before  him,  to 
compel  into  a  belief  thofe  who  would  not 
be  convinced  by  the  foundnefs  of  his 
doctrine* 

Mohammedan  writers  are  not  agreed 
upon  the  precife  time  that  Mohammed 
exercifed  his  apoftolic  function.  Some 
hiftorians  alledge,  that  he  lived  until  the 
tenth,  and  others  until  the  eleventh,  year 
of  the  Higeira.  However  this  may  be, 
his  zeal,  and  probably  his  cruelty,  in- 
creafedwith  the  extenfion  of  his  authority. 
Time  feemed  to  give  ftrength  to  his 
determination,  and  to  increafe  his  un- 
bounded defires  for  univerfal  converfion. 
In  this  diipofition  of  mind,  and  in  the 
height  of  his  career,  an  unexpected  blow 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  migh- 
ty ambition.  He  was  poiibned  at  Medina 
hy  a  woman,  and  expired  there  in  the 

toy- 
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fixty-third  or  the  fixty-fifth   year   of  his 
age.. 

To  venture  an  opinion  on  the  conduct 
of  Mohammed,  after  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  fubjed,  may  probably  be 
hazarding  too  much.  But,  it  matters 
not,  we  have  him  at  prefent  before  us, 
and  he  mall  not  be  difmifled  without  that 
attention  to  which,  from  his  extraordinary 
character,  he  is  juftly  entitled.  Moham- 
med, by  impofing  himfelf  upon  mankind, 
as  the  felect  and  the  anointed  of  heaven, 
may  doubtlefs  be  blamed,  and  be  conli- 
dered  as  unpardonably  culpable.  He  may 
likewife  be  condemned  for  his  fanguinary, 
and,  in  many  inflances,  his  cruel  decrees ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  look  into  the 

V 

Koran  ;  fee  what  {trains  of  morality  are 
contained  in  it,  a  few  paflages  excepted. 
Obferve  how  he  pofitively  enjoins  kind- 
nefs,  benevolence,  and  all  earthly  cha- 
rity. Thefe  are  furely  indications  of  not 
O  z  a  diabo- 
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a  diabolical  nature.  That  bloodfhed  and 
definition  were  the  confequences  of  many 
of  his  a&s,  it  would  be  folly  to  deny ; 
but  had  he  hot  bitter  and  implacable  ene- 
mies ?  Was  he  not  threatened,  and  perle- 
cuted  with  unremitted  vengeance  ?  Thele 
are  forcible  roufers  of  the  rage  of  man. 
In  ihort,  and  I  hope  I  am  unprejudiced  in 
the  conclusion,  Mohammed,  in  my  appre- 
heniion,  was  a  great,  a  refolute,  and  an  am- 
bitious man.  He  aimed  at  the  fovereignty 
of  the  world  ;  and  whether  his  views  were 
to  be  accomplished  by  arms,  or  by  faith, 
the  alternative  was  immaterial.  Supreme 
rule  was  his  object :  he  fought  it,  and  he 
acquired  it.  Others  have  done  the  fame, 
and  they  are  renowned  and  celebrated  by 
moralifh  and  hiftorians. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     LVII. 

M OHAMMED's  religion  abounds  in 
precepts  of  moral  practice,  as  well  as  in 
thofe  of  faith.  He  gives  moft  praite- 
worthy  directions  for  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  this  life.  Relative  to  thofe  of 
the  world  to  come,  he  fpeaks  moft  intelli- 
gibly, and,  to  Muffulman  minds,  moft 
divinely.  It  is  a  moft  fantaftic  and  fenfe- 
lefs  way  to  argue,  that  mifery  is  inevita- 
ble —  that  evil  is  fatally  neceflary  —  and 
that  both  one  and  the  other  are  the  confe- 
quences  of  exiftence.  Better  to  fpeak 
comfort  to  the  heart  of  man.  Why  plunge 
the  mind  in  forrow,  when  it  is  poflible  to 
give  it  comfort  by  pleafurable  lenfations  ? 
Mohammed  fays,  be  as  I  have  commanded 
you,  .and  your  rewards  lhall  furpafs  even 
O  3  your 
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your  imagination.  What  fome  of  thele 
rewards  are,  he  particularly  enumerates  in 
a  feparate  fe&ion  of  his  Koran. 

It  has  already  occurred  to  us,  that  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  edifice  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion  mufl  have  been  gleaned  from 
the  Ifraelitifh  text,  and  the  fubfequent  tef- 
tament  of  our  Saviour.  Six  centuries  had 
elapfed  between  the  crucifixion  of  the  fon 
of  God,  and  the  appearance  of  Moham- 
med ;  and  during  that  time,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  the  moft  abfurd  and  inco- 
herent doctrines  were  broached  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church.  I  mention  it  again, 
but,  I  would  wim  it  to  be  imderftood, 
with  no  other  intent  than  merely  as  an 
introduction  to  a  conjecture,  that  the  pro- 
phet of  the  Arabians  was  probably  indebted 
to  Juflin  Martyr,  (or  fome  fuch  Chrif- 
tian)  who  flourifhed  about  fifty  years  after 
the  apoftles,  for  the  idea  of  heavenly  gra- 
tifications, which  he,  in  fo  lavifh  a  man- 
ner, 
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ijer,  has  promifed  to  the  faithful  of  his 
followers.  Juftin,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
Millennium,  in  which  he  profefles  him- 
felf  to  have  belief,  has  thefe  extraordinary 
words  — "  The  faints,"  fays  he,  "  (hall 
"  be  raifed  in  the  flefh,  and  reign  with 
"  Chrift  in  Jerufalem,  enlarged  and  beau- 
ci  tified  in  a  wonderful  manner  for  their 
"  reception,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  fen- 
"  fual  pleafures,  for  a  thoufand  years  be- 
"  fore  the  general  refurre&ion." 

Intelligible  as  Mohammed  has  made  his 
paradifaical  rewards,  his  puniihments  de- 
nounced againfl  the  wicked  are  not  in  any 
manner  more  difficult  of  comprehenfion. 
No  fooner  is  a  corpfe  laid  in  the  grav.e,  fay 
the  Mohammedan  doctrines,  than  it  is  re- 
ceived by  an  angel,  who  gives  it  notice  of 
the  coming  cf  the  two  examiners  —  Crea- 
tures of  the  moil  black,  livid,  and  terrible 
appearance,  Thefe,  feated  in  horrible  ar- 
O  4  ray, 
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ray,  order  the  dead  perfon  to  (it  upright, 
and  then  examine  him  concerning  his  faith 
as  to  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  miffion  of 
Mohammed.  If,  happily  for  himfelf,  his 
anfwer  be  right,  his  body  is  fuffered  to  reft 
in  peace,  and  it  is  refreshed  by  the  air  of 
paradife ;  but  if  otherwife,  they  beat  him 
on  the  temples  with  iron  maces  till,  in 
anguim,  he  roars  fo  loud,  that  he  is  heard 
by  all  from  eaft  to  weft,  except  by  men 
and  genii.  They  then  prefs  the  earth  on 
the  corps,  where  it  is  left  to  be  gnawed 
and  ftung,  until  the  refurreclion,  by  nine- 
ty-nine dragons  with  fevcn  heads  each. 

The  orthodox  believers  of  the  Koran, 
thoroughly  convinced  that  an  examination 
is  to  take  place  on  their  demife,  are  careful, 
as  the  Jews  were  of  old,  that  their  grave 
fhall  be  capacious  enough  to  admit  of  their 
fitting  up  with  eafe.  And  as  the  Roman 
Catholics,  whom  they  likewile  follow, 

have 
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have  prayers  performed  for  their  fouls  after 
their  deceafe,  fo  have  the  Mohammedans ; 
and  they  leave  funds  for  this  purpofe  for 
the  maintenance  of  dervifhes  and  fakeers, 
who,  reading  at  or  near  their  tombs,  are 
constantly  at  prayer,  and  are  nightly  care- 
ful that  a  lamp  is  kept  burning  at  the  head 
of  their  graves.  How  long  the  aforegoing 
ftate  of  purgatory,  for  purgatory  it  cer- 
tainly is,  is  to  laft,  the  moft  profound  of 
the  Mohammedans  are  at  a  lofs  to  know. 
They  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  when- 
ever the  day  of  refurredion  does  arrive,  it 
is  to  continue  for  feveral  thoufand  years, 
during  all  which  time  the  fkulls  of  the 
wicked  mall  boil  like  a  pot. 

Perfect  in  all  their  parts  and  members, 
mankind  are  to  appear  before  the  judge- 
ment feat  of  God,  as  they  originally 
fprang  from  their  mothers'  wombs,  bare- 
footed, naked,  and  imcircumcifed.  A 

doctrine 
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doctrine  this  alfo,  borrowed  from  the  pri- 
mitive fathers  ;  but  the  indelicacy  of  it 
has  caufed  a  variety  of  opinions  among  the 
pious  reforters  to  the  mofque.  Even  one 
of  Mohammed's  own  wives,  Ayeflia,  ob- 
jected to  it,  apprehenfive  left  modefty 
might  be  offended  by  fo  mocking  a  devia- 
tion from  decorum.  The  prophet,  how- 
ever, quieted  her  fears,  by  affuring  her, 
the  bufmefs  of  the  day  would  be  too 
weighty  and  ferious  to  allow  of  men  and 
women's  looking  upon  each  other  with 
other  eyes  than  thole  of  pity  and  com- 
paffion. 

The  day  of  the  refurredtion  is  to  be 
an  awful  day,  according  to  Mohammed. 
The  death-piercing  trumpet  founded,  the 
fepulchres  all  rent,  and  the  graves  cafting 
forth  their  dead,  mankind  (hall  then  repair 
to  the  dread  tribunal.  Here  the  trial  of 
earthly  actions  is  to  commence.  The  foul 

fhall 
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{hall  fay,  "  O  Lord,  my  body  I  received 
*'  from  thee  ;  for  thou  createdfl  me  with- 
"  out  a  hand  to  lay  hold  with,  a  foot  to 
"  walk  with,  an  eye  to  fee  with,  or  an 
"  underftanding  to  apprehend  with,  till 
"  I  came  and  entered  into  this  body ;  there- 
"  fo re  punifh  it  eternally,  but  deliver  me." 
On  the  other  hand,  mail  the  body  urge, 
"  O  Lord,  me  thou  didfl  create  like  a  flock 
66  of  wood,  having  neither  hand  that  I 
'*  could  lay  hold  with,  nor  foot  that  I 
"  could  walk  with,  till  this  foul,  like  a 
'*  ray  of  light,  entered  into  me,  and  my 
"  tongue  began  to  fpeak,  my  eyes  to  fee, 
^  and  my  feet  to  walk ;  therefore  punifh 
*•«  the  foul,  but  deliver  me."  This  knot- 
ty dilpute  between  the  body  and  the  foul 
(and  more  defpicable  extravagancies,  by 
the  way,  will  be  found  amongft  other 
feels,  before  we  come  to  a  conclusion) 
mail  avail,  unhappily,  but  little  in  the 
iflue.  The  Almighty  decree  mail  pafs 

with 
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with  unerring  juftice.  Woe  to  the  {in- 
ner, therefore,  for  in  both  foul  and  body 
ihali  he  experience  the  torments  due  to  his 
tranfgreffion. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     LVIII. 

YV  HEN  Mohammed  had  determined 
on  the  fyftem  of  belief,  which  he  was  de- 
firous  to  promulgate,  he  wifely  adopted 
many  of  the  received  and  the  fanflified 
opinions  of  thofe  whom  he  had  reafon  to 
fuppoie  he  mould  convert.  Hence  the 
fources  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  doctrines 
might  readily  be  traced.  An  inftance  now 
before  us  is  in  the  celebrated  bridge,  Sirat, 
borrowed  from  the  Magi.  This  bridge, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  frightful,  is  re- 
prefented  as  thrown  immediately  acrofs  the 
tremendous  abyfs  of  hell.  Over  this, 
and  it  is  defcribed  no  thicker  than  a  hair, 
and  (harper  than  a  fword,  all  miferable 
mortals  are  to  endeavour  to  clamber  fubfe- 

quent 
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quent  to  their  trial.  If  loaded  with  gailt, 
alas,  what  is  to  fave  them  !  Down  they 
plunge  into  the  flames  of  perdition,  fhod 
with  flioes  of  fire ;  the  fervour  of  which 
ihall  caufe  their  fkulls  to  boil  like  caul- 
drons. 

"  .  Where  nature  breeds 

"  Perverfe,  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
"  Abominable,  inutterable,  and  vvorfe 
*«  Than  fables  yet  have  feign'd,  of  fear  conceiv'd, 
\  "  Gorgons  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire." 

MILTON. 
O* 

In  a  contrary  direction,  if  crowned 
with  virtue,  fwift  to  the  regions  of  hea- 
ven they  fhall  fly,  where  they  ihall  par- 
take of  the  bleifings  of  Tuba1,  of  the  tree 
of  happinefs,  which  fhall  fpontaneoufly 
fupply  them  with  food,  raiment,  and 
richly-caparifoned  horfes  to  ride  upon  — 
where  rivers  and  fountains  fhall  refrefh- 
ingly  flow  with  milk,  with  honey,  \xith 
water,  and  with  wine — where  the  com- 
moneft  pebbles  fhall  be  diamonds,  rubies, 

and 
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and  emeralds,  of  the  pureft  water —  but, 
above  all,  where  the  "  refplendent  and 
"  ravifhingly  black-eyed  girls  of  para- 
"  dife, 

*'  Love-tin&ur'd  cheeks,  whence  rofes  feek  their  bloom, 
"  And  lips  from  wheuce  the  zephyrs  fleal  perfume.** 

JONES. 

lhall  be  with  open  arms  in  readinefs  to 
receive  them  —  where  even  the  rneaneft 
of  the  faithful  ihall  have,  exclufive  of  his 
earthly  wives,  which  he  fhall  alfo  have, 
feventy  and  two  of  their  mod  exquifite 
Hoorauns,  for  the  completion  of  his  felt* 
city.  "  All  fenfual  pleafures  are  to  be 
44  enjoyed,"  fay  the  Chriflian  fupporters 
of  the  fabric  of  Millennium :  nor  did 
the  fublime  author  of  Paradife  Loft  deem 
it  inconfiftent  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Raphael,  words  importing  (imilar  gratifi* 
cations  — 
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"  Though  in  heav'n  the  trees 

"  Of  life,  ambrofial  fruitage  bear,  and  vines 

"  Yield  nectar ;  though  from  off  the  boughs  each  mom 

"  We  brufh  mellifluous  dews,  and  find  the  ground 

"  Cover'd  with  pearly  grain  :  yet  God  hath  here 

"  Varied  his  bounty  fo  with  new  delights, 

"  As  may  compare  with  heaven." 

And  again,  in  reply  to  Adam  — 

"  With  a  finile  that  glow'd 

"  CelefKal  rofy  red,  love's  proper  hue. 

•'  Suffice  thee  that  thou  knovv'fl 

"     '*  Us  happy;  and  without  love,  no  happinefs. 
•'  Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body  enjoy'it, 
"  (And  pure  thou  wert  created)  we  enjoy 
"  In  eminence."  B.  v.  and  viii. 


And  here  I  think  it  would  be  injuflice 
to  the  gallantry  of  Mohammed,  were  'we 
to  pafs  over  in  filence  the  unjufl  accufatioa 
his  doctrine  labours  under,  viz.  That  wo- 
men are  excluded  paradiie.  They  are  not 
excluded  paradife  :  on  the  contrary,  their 
entrance  is  not  only  permitted,  but  foli- 
cited.  Maidens,  even,  though  lefs  cour- 
teous people  have  denominated  them  ape- 
leaders  in  another  place,  are  invited  to  the 
heavenly  manfions,  where  lovers  are  pro- 
vided 
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vided  for  them,  ajid  where  "  they  are 
"  alfo  to  partake  of  every  fpecies  of  de- 
"  light."  Why  the  Muflulman  prophet 
fhould  have  had  the  flur  thrown  upon  his 
character,  of  his  being  an  interdifter  of 
female  happinefs,  I  know  not ;  unlefs  it 
took  its  rife  from  the  incautious  declara- 
tion, that,  in  viewing  paradife,  he  per- 
ceived the  majority  to  be  the  indigent ; 
but,  in  prying  into  hell,  he  found  the 
greateft  part  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  wo- 
men. 

The  Cabbalifls,  from  whom  Mohammed 
unqueftionably  borrowed,  fuppofed  the 
exiftence  of  four  heavens,  where  the  fouls 
of 'innumerable  holy  women  were  marriecj 
to  the  fouls  of  holy  men  ;  where,  "  as  in 
"  marriages  on  earth,  bodies  cohabited 
*'  with  bodies  —  fo  fouls,  in  marriages 
"  in  heaven,  cohabited  with  fouls.'* 

Vol.  IT,'  P  -Refined 
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Refined  as  thefe  ideas  of  Moham- 
med muft  certainly  be  deemed,  when 
drawn  into  comparifon  with  what  fuch 
a  writer  as  the  Jew,  Eliezer  Pike,  ad- 
vanced —  "  That  God,  in  the  begin- 
*'  ning  of  the  world,  created,  on  the 
**  fifth  day*  two  great  whales,  one  of 
«•  which  he  keeps  alive  to  this  day, 
ft  to  fport  and  play  with ;  and  the 
"  other  he  preferves  from  corruption  in 
"  fait  water,  to  ferve  as  a  difh  at  the  ban- 
"  quet  with  which  he  is  to  regale  the 
"  righteous  at  the  laft  day"  —  They  {Hit. 
are  capable  of  deriving  a  greater  and  a 
more  merited  degree  of  approbation  from 
us,  when  we  even  place  them  in  contraft 
immediately  with  what  many  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Europe  ufed  zealoufly  to  glory 
in.  "  What  ftrange  new  joys  rife  upon 
"  me !  I  am  dying  —  I  hear  Odin's 
"  voice  —  The  gates  of  his  blifsful  pa- 
"  lace  open  to  me — The  half -naked 
<c  maidens  meet  me  wkh  afmile  —  lovely 

*'  crea- 
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"  creatures  !  —  A  fky-blue  fcarf  heightens 
"  the  enchanting  whitenefs  of  their  com- 
"  pledions  ! — Behold,  they  welcome  me 
"  with  the  fkulls  of  my  (lain  enemies 
"  filled  with  elevating  beer — I  come! 
"  I  come !" 
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FRAGMENT     LIX. 


1HE  Ifra.elir.es  made  pilgrimages;  the 
Chriftians  made  pilgrimages  ;  Mohammed 
would  have  pilgrimages  alfo.  He  pitched 
upon  the  temple  of  Mecca,  a  moft  noted 
place  of  worfhip,  and  one  held  in  fuch 
extraordinary  veneration  for  many  centu- 
ries previous  to  his  miffion,  that  the  Arabs 
confidered  it  as  co-eval  with  the  world. 
Mecca  is  {ituated  about  three  days  jour- 
ney from  the  mores  of  the  Red  Sea : 
it  is  furrounded  by  a  rocky,  fandy 
country,  intenfely  hot  —  a  foil  barren, 
and  a  climate  not  very  favourable  :  but, 
notwithstanding  thefe  difad vantages,  Mo- 
hammed ordained  that  it  fhould  be  the 
holy  of  holies.  It  was  the  fpot  which 
had  given  him  birth ;  and  it  held  the 

Cabah, 
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Cabah,    or  facred  tem'ple,  of  his  country- 


men. 


Religious  penances  have  been  of  uni- 
verfal  growth  ;  they  were  formerly  to  be 
met  with  every  where ;  they  are  now 
rarely  to  be  feen  but  among  Hindoos,  Mo- 
hammedans, and  Catholics  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  Mohammedans,  impref- 
fed  with  the  idea  of  the  great  efficacy  of 
pilgrimage,  "  he  who  dying  without  it," 
according  to  tradition  of  their  prophet, 
and  indeed  according  to  the  Koran,  "  be- 
"  ing  no  better  than  a  Jew  or  a  Chrif- 
"  tian,"  have,  from  their  firft  conversion, 
been  uniformly,  though  not  madly,  deli- 
rous  of  performing  this  eflential  and  necef- 
lary  point  of  their  duty.  On  this  account, 
infinite  difficulties  have  been,  and  ft  ill 
are,  daily  furmounted  ;  and  riches  in 
abundance  continue  to  be  the  pious  re? 
wards  of  the  confecrated  guardians  of  the 
-Cabah. 

P  3  I  at 
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I  at  no  time  mean  to  fneer,  when 
the  inoffenfive  cuftoms  of  any  people 
are  under  inveftigation.  I  would  gladly 
pafs  over  abfurdities,  and  inquire  into  no- 
thing but  what  was  praife- worthy  and  con- 
fiftent —  but  this  is  denied  me.  Folly  can- 
not always  be  eicaped^ — we  muft  encounter 
it  fometimes;  and  when  we  do,  charity, 
I  think,  requires  no  farther,  than  that  we 
fhould  treat  it  with  tendernefs  and  ci- 
vility. 
/ 

The  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  are  attended 
with  many  curious  circumftances.  Three 
days  are  allotted  to  failing  and  prayer  at 
Mecca.  On  the  fourth,  a  (hort  progrefs 
Is  made  into  the  defert ;  and  there  a  facri^ 
fice  is  performed.  After  this,  the  pilgrims 
proceed  to  Mount  Arafat,  which  is  not  at 
any  coniiderable  diftance,  laden  with  two 
and  forty  pebbles,  no  {tones  being  to  be 
had  on  the  defert.  Here  they  continue 
three  days  longer  :  - —  on  the  firft  morning-, 

after 
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after  devout  prayers  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  throwing  feven  flones  at  it  — 
on  the  fecond,  fourteen  —  and  on  the 
third,  twenty -one.  This  ftoning  the 
mountain  they  call  pelting  the  head  of 
the  devil,  for  tempting  Abraham  to  offer 
up  Ifhmael  (for  they  will  not  allow  it 
was  Jfaac)  as  a  facrifke  to  the  Lord. 

But  in  the  fame  breath  that  they  tell 
you  this,  they  will  likewife  inform  you, 
it  was  on  this  mountain  that  Adam  and 
Eve  had  their  firir,  meeting,  after  two 
hundred  and  twenty  years  feparation,  and 
that  too  by  accident,  each  being  ignorant 
of  the  other's  fate,  after  their  expulfion 
from  paradife.  Now,  if  we  were  to  rea- 
fon  upon  the  principles  of  common  imder- 
ftanding,  one  fhould  naturally  be  led  to 
think,  that  if  the  devil  merited  pelting  on 
the  one  account,  he  was  entitled  to  fome 
ibrt  of  thanks,  at  lead,  for  the  other,  in 
permitting  this  meeting  of  our  firft  pa- 
P  4  rents, 
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rents,  after  he  had  feduced  them  from  their 
primoeval  innocence,  and  after  he  had  al- 
lowed them  to  wander  fo  many  years  in 
fruitlefs  inquiry  after  each  other.  There 
is  certainly  a  degree  of  inconfiftency  in 
thefe  matters.  However,  the  ceremony 
of  ftoning  is  gravely  to  be  gone  through  ; 
and  the  pilgrims  return  to  their  devo- 
tions at  the  temple. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the 
temple  of  Mecca  was  a  place  of  holy  efti- 
mation  previous  to  the  miffion  of  Moham- 
med. Many  of  the  moft  orthodox  of  the 
Muflulman  doctors  irifift  on  Adam's  being 
the  original  founder  of  it :  that  he  creeled 
the  firft  building  ;  but,  on  its  being  de- 
ftroyed  at  the  deluge,  that  it  was  re-erec- 
ted by  Abraham  and  his  firft  born,  InV 
mael.  They  even  advance  it  as  a  fad, 
(in  oppofition  to  the  Hindoos,  the  only 
people  indeed  who  difpute  the  point) 
-that  the  burying-place  of  Adam  is  on  a 

mountain 
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mountain    within    about    three   miles    of 
Mecca,  called  Abou-Cais. 

Thefe  pretenfions  of  the  Arabians  are 
grounded  on  the  difbelief  of  a  terreftriai 
paradiie.  They  admit  not  of  the  ifland 
of  Serendib,  or  Ceylon's,  being  the  garden 
of  Eden. 

"  Where  gentle  gales, 

"  Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  difpenfe 

**  Native  perfumes,  and  whifper  whence  they  flole 

«*  Thofe  balmy  fpoils." 

PAR. AD.  LOST,  b.  iv.  v.  156. 

From  the  feventh  heaven,  fay  they^ 
Adam  was  driven.  He  then,  according 
to  their  tradition,  made  a  journey  into 
Arabia ;  built,  or,  at  leaft,  vifited  the 
fpot  where  the  Cabah  has  been  fince  erec- 
ted ;  and,  dying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mecca,  he  was  interred  on  Abou-Cais. 
And  here,  in  the  fpirit  of  candour,  we 
mufl  allow  the  Arabians  to  be  not  greatly 
beyond  our  own  fcriptural  commentators, 

who, 
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who,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church, 
maintained,  that  paradife  was  the  place 
into  which  Enoch  and  Elias  were  tranf- 
lated,  and  into  which  St.  Paul  himfelf 
was  admitted.  Whether  the  Mohamme- 
dans are  right,  or  whether  thefe  Chriftians 
were  right,  I  known  not.  It  is  fufficient 
for  us  that  they  each  eftabliih  the  premifes, 
and  fupport  them  as  premifes  generally 
are  fupported  in  this  world,  by  bold  and 
unblufhing  affertions. 


FRAGMENT 
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v>i  A  N  the  impofition  of  the  mod  facred 
moral  duties  be  ftill  branded  with  uncha- 
ritable afperflons  by  liberal-minded  Ghrif- 
tians  ?  or  can  the  introduction  of  civiliza- 
tion among  a  wild  and  an  unfettled  people 
be  ftill  condemned  and  reprobated  in  th* 
conduit  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  ?  I  trufl 
not.  The  eyes  of  mankind  are  at  length 
happily  opened  to  truth,  and  to  the  real  per- 
ception of  things.  Mohammed  had  much 
to  do.  One  in  (lance,  out  of  a  great 
many  deteftable  practices  which  he  had  to 
conquer,  was,  the  burying  daughters  alive, 
left  they  mould  be  burdenfome  or  diigrace- 
fnl  to  their  families.  If  a  girl  arrived  at 
the  age  of  fix  years,  the  father  faid  to  the 
mother,  <:  Prepare  her,  and  adorn  her, 

"  that 
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**  that  I  may  carry  her  to  her  mothers." 
He  then  led  her  to  a  pit,  dug  on  purpofe, 
and  buried  her  alive  ;  or,  as  was  the  cuf- 
tom  with  others,  the  mother  was  deliver- 
ed on  the  brink  of  a  well  —  if  it  was  a 
fon  fhe  brought  into  the  world,  the  foil 
was  preferved  —  if  a  daughter,  the  daugh- 
ter was  inftantly  deftroyed.  Mohammed, 
and  to  his  honour  be  it  fpoken,  abolifhed 
this  inhuman  practice. 

*The  completion  of  our  prophet,  if 
fame  fpeaks  true,  was  amorous :  he  loved 
the  fair  fex.  "It  is  the  will  of  God," 
faid  he,  '"*  that  I,  like  all  other  prophets, 
"  ihould  have  as  many  wives  and  concu- 
'*'  bines  as  I  pleafe."  Hence  his  claim  to 
gratification  was  unlimited  ;  —  he  very 
guardedly  forbore  confining  himfelf  to  any 
certain  number,  though,  as  relative  to 
wives,  he  limited  each  of  his  followers  to 
four.  "  Novv  King  Solomon  loved  many 
44  ftrange  women,  together  with  the 

"  daughter 
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"  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  women  of  the 
"  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Zi- 
"  donians,  and  Hittites." 

A  principal  reafon  with  Mohammed, 
perhaps,  independent  of  this,  his  own 
difpofition,  in  allowing  an  unreftrained 
concubinage,  was,  the  fate  of  the  infant 
females,  whofe  lives  he  was  determined 
no  longer  mould  be  lacrificed.  Polygamy, 
as  among  all  other  eaftern  people,  was  to- 
lerated in  Arabia.  The  illicit  commerce 
of  the  iexes  was,  however,  held  in  dif- 
repute.  It  was  left  to  Mohammed  to  give 
female  tranfgreflbrs  a  refpedable  iituation 
in  life,  and  to  render  efficient  that  princi- 
ple of  Mofes  which  fays,  "  When  a  maii 
"  lays  with  a  woman,  me  mail  be  his 
"  wife,  becaufe  he  hath  humbled  her  — 
"  he  may  not  put  her  away  all  his  days." 
The  children  of  concubines,  among  Mo- 
hammedans, from  their  prophet's  fiat, 

became,. 
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became  in  eftimation  equally  legitimate, 
though  not  altogether  fo  refpe&able,  with 
thofe  born  of  their  wives  ;  illegitimacy 
being  pronounced  only  with  refpect  to  the 
offspring  of  proftitutes,  whofe  fathers  were 
•unknown.  But  left  this  mould  not  be 
enough,  Mohammed  ordained  that  tempo- 
rary marriages  (like  the  left-handed  mar- 
riages of  Chriftians  in  Germany)  mould 
alfo  be  held  legal. 

According  to  hiftorians,  jealoufy  was  a 
prevailing  paffion  of  the  Arabians  before 
the  days  of  Mohammed.  They  give 
them  even  the  wretched  credit  of  being 
the  inventors  of  thofe  defpicable  precau- 
tions which  degraded  the  female  part  of 
their  fociety  to  be  the  flaves,  not  the  par- 
takers, of  the  joys  of  love.  We  have 
already  had  occafion  to  Ipeak  at  full  length 
of  the  hurtful  conferences  of  polygamy, 
in  a  general  point  of  view.  We  fhall 

here 
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here  confider  it  as  a  particular  grievance, 
the  moft  intolerable  and  opprellive  —  the 
caufe  of  perpetual  difagreement,  of  endlefs 
animofity,  quarrel,  and  intrigue  —  the 
Ipur  of  thoie  natural,  though  not  very 
amiable,  propensities  in  man  —  pride,  ty- 
ranny, and  felfifhnefs ;  of  mortification 
and  defpondency  in  woman ;  and,  vvorft 
•  of  all,  of  plot  and  aflaffination  in  the  ofF- 
fpring  of  fo  inequitable  a  connection. 
Jealoufy,  with  its  train  of  precautions, 
ihould  alfo  be  brought  into  the  fcale  ;  for 
jealoufy  is  the  attendant  of  corifcious  ina- 
bility, of  unnatural  fubjection,  and  of  the, 
want  of  confidence  in  domeftic  enagage- 
ments. 

Arabia  Petr^ea  afforded  the  moft  plen- 
teous crop  of  the  green-eyed  generation. 
The  other  parts  of  Arabiftan  were  infecl- 
ed  in  various  degrees.  Few  places,  how- 
ever, could  be  found  where  women  en- 
4  joyed 
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joyed  any  extraordinary  immunities,  al- 
though it  is  flrongly  alledged,  that  fe- 
males, among  certain  tribes,  had  a  very 
adlive  concern  in  all  civil  and  military 
tranfactions.  What  the  learned  Mr.  Ri- 
chardfon  advances  in  his  diflertation,  may 
be  quoted  in  proof  of  this  aflertion,  and 
I  therefore  give  it,  though  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  fpeak  againft  my  own  conclufions. 
4<  In  the  famous  battle  of  Yermock,  fought 
"  in  the  year  of  Chrift  636,  between 
"  the  Arabs  and  the  Greeks,  and  which 
"  decided  the  fate  of  Syria,  and  of  the 
"  Greek  empire  in  the  Eaft,  the  fortune 
"  of  the  day  was  reftored  by  the  women. 
"  The  Grecians  greatly  outnumbered  the 
u  Arabians  ;  and  their  onfet  was  fo  impe- 
"  tuous,  that  they  drove  them  to  their 
"  tents.  There  the  fugitives,  flopped  by 
"  the  women,  were  alternately  reproached 
"  and  encouraged.  They  threatened  even 
"  to  join  the  Greeks;  and  one  of  their 

"  braveft 
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"  braveft  officers  appearing  difpofed  for 
"  flight,  a  lady  knocked  him  down  with 
"  a  tent-pole,  faying,  *  Advance  !  para- 
"  dife  is  before  your  face!  —  fly, — and  the 
"  fire  of  hell  is  at  your  back!" 

"  In  all  the  beauteous  glow  of  blooming  years, 
*'  Befide  each  chief  a  warrior  nymph  appears  ; 
"  Each  with  her  fword,  her  valiant  lover  guards, 
44  With  finilcs  infpires  him,  and  with  fmiles  rewards." 

LUSIAD. 


VOL.  H.  Q  FRAG- 
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"  '    •  with  voice 

*4  Mild,  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes, 
Her  hand  (oft  touching,  whilper'dthns  :  Awake,, 
My  faireft,  my  efpousM,  my  lateft  found, 
Heaven's  laft  beft  gift,  my  ever-new  delight  f 
Awake  :  the  morning  fhincs,  and  the  ircfh  field 
Calls  us  ;  we  lofe  the  prime,  to  mark  how  fpring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed. 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  oh  the  bk>omy  extracting  liquid  fweet." 

MILTON. 


1:1  O  W  unhappy  for  you,  O  females  of 
Arabia  !  that  Milton  was  not  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan belief !  Had  he  but  fung  to 
you,  as  he  has  fo  fweetly  fung  to  Chrif- 
tians,  bars  and  bolts  had  been  of  no  avail. 
You  would  have  known  the  liberty  that 
heaven  had  ordained  you ;  and  fo  know- 
ing, all  chearfully  would  have  enjoyed  it. 
Alas !  how  different  your  ftate. 

Voyage 
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"  Voyage  -  writers,"  (fays,  we  will 
hope,  the  now-refplendent  and  ravifhing 
inhabitant  of  paradife,  Lady  Wortley 
Montague)  —  "  voyage- writers,"  fays  ihe, 
<c  are  apt  to  condole  on  the  miferable 
'*  confinement  of  Mohammedan  ladies, 
**  though  they  are,  perhaps,  more  free 
"  than  any  ladies  in  the  univerfe,  leading 
"  a  life  of  uninterrupted  pleafure,  free 
<s  from  the  cares  of  life,  and  thinking  of 
"  nothing  but  the  agreeable  amufement  of 
<c  fpending  money,  and  inventing  new  fa- 
"  Ihions.  A  hufband  would  be  thought 
"  mad  that  exacted  any  degree  of  oeco- 
"  nomy  from  his  wife.  It  is  his  bulinefs 
"  to  get  money,  and  her's  to  fpend  it." 

But  here  I  am  afraid  the  lively  and  ani- 
mated defcriberof  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
of  the  Turks  permitted  a  warm  imagina- 
tion to  run  counter  to  what  muft  have 
been  her  more  temperate  judgement.  The 
concealment  of  women  is  facred  among 

Moham- 
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Mohammedans.  Brothers  are  fcarcely  ad- 
mitted to  vifit  fitters  in  private.  Would 
Lady  Montague  have  applauded  this,  had 
fhe  been  perfonally  concerned  ?  Uncurbed, 
unrestrained  in  her  own  purfuits,  it  was 
eafy  for  her  to  pronounce  feclufion  to  be 
happinefs.  But  a  nature  fo  prone  to  ten- 
dernefs,  and  a  fancy  fo  exquifite  and  pry- 
ing, could  never,  furely,  have  endured  the 
difmal  folitude  of  a  cell  !  Pampered  and 
fed,  could  fhe  have  fubmitted  to  the  un- 
impaffioned  embraces  of  a  proud,  fatiated 
wretch,  the  common  property  of  hun- 
dreds ?  Truly,  my  good  Lady,  and  I 
fpeak  it  with  veneration  to  your  memory, 
the  confinement  of  Mohammedan  ladies, 
even  of  your  Fatima,  never  could  have 
been  the  fource  of  pleafure  and  content. 
The  walls  of  'a  prifon  have  never  afforded 
fatisfaftion  yet;  nor  hath  the  facririce  of 
love,  with  all  the  endearments  of  recipro- 
cal affection,  ever  been  the  means  of  con- 
ferring 
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ferring,  on  the  vi&ims,  a  conftancy  of  de- 
light, 

Difappointed  as  Mohammedans  muft 
be  in  evenfenfual  gratifications,  they  are 
ftili  farther  from  the  certainty  of  fidelity 
in  their  females  than  other  more  liberal 
nations  are,  who  glory  in  the  confidence 
they  can  place  in  the  partners  of  their  bo- 
foms.  No  repofitories  of  love  ever  af- 
forded more  genuine  intrigue  than  harams 
or  feraglios  :  they  are  the  conftant  theatres 
of  human  frailty.  Similar  diftrefs  creates 
iimilar  commiferation.  The  devoted  fair 
ones  feel  for  each  other:  they  plan  in 
concert ;  and,  when  leaft  fufpected,  licen- 
tioufly  indulge  themfelves  under  the  cloak, 
and  through  the  connivance  of  their  own, 
or  of  a  confederate  community. 

The  haram,  in  all  Muffulman  countries, 
is,  it  muft  be  confefled,  unbounded  in  its 
influence.  It  is  the  feat  of  politics,  the 
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ftage  of  negociation ;  and  were  it  to  be  in- 
quired where  female  intereft  was  probably 
moft  prevalent,  it  fafely  might  be  anfwer- 
ed,  —  in  the  feraglio  of  a  Mohammedan  ; 
and  the  reafon  is  evident.  Men,  it  is  true, 
are  debarred,  but  women  are  not  prevented 
vinYmg  each  other.  Under  the  privilege 
which  is  thus  allowed  them,  they  freely 
communicate  and  open  their  hearts  to 
each  other  :  moments  of  dalliance,  after- 
wards, furnifh  them  with  the  ready  means 
of  acquiring  information  from  their  re- 
fpe£tive  lords.  Thus  informed,  they  re- 
folve  upon  the  weightieft  meafures  of  the 
State;  and,  like  a  fynod  of  divinities, 
control  thofe  very  men,  who,  in  pride  of 
foul,  conceive  themfelves  their  rulers. 
Viziers,  minifters,  generals,  admirals,  all 
have  their  feveral  cabals  and  parties  within 
the  facred  confines  of  the  haram. 

The  feraglio  is  moreover  the  place  in 
which  a  voluptuous  Mohammedan  paffes 

the 
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the  greateft  part  of  his  time  :  it  is  the 
place  in  which  he  has  imbibed  the  earlieft 
rudiments  of  his  education.  This  mode 
of  instructing  youth  mufl  undoubtedly  be 
coniidered  as  one  very  principal  caufe  of 
the  great  influence  of  the  haram,  which 
we  have  reprefented  as  irreiiftible.  IVJen 
brought  up  under  the  eye  and  under  the 
difcipline  of  women,  and  imprefled  by 
them  with  foft  and  indolent  ideas,  readily 
iicquiefce  in  furrendering  to  their  gentle 
chains.  The  child  of  effeminacy,  how 
can  the  riper  age  of  man  be  otherwife 
than  emafculate  ?  All  of  us  are  but  the 
creatures  of  one  kind  of  fafhioning  or 
another  :  taught  to  fpeak  —  we  are  like- 
wife  taught  to  think.  Scarce  any  man 
afts  from  his  own  ideas.  Of  that  which 
is  fown,  that  do  we  reap. 


FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT     LXII. 


A  S  the  haram,  or  Zunnana,  is  the  place 
in  which  an  elegant  and  voluptuous  Mo- 
hammedan pafles  his  moft  happy  hours, 
we  will  fuppofe  that  tafte  and  magnificence 
-are  fometimes  (for  I  can  witnefs  they  are 
not  always)  difplayed  in  their  internal  de- 
coration. We  are  told,  indeed,  of  moft 
fumptuous  apartments ;  of  tapeflry,  bro- 
cades, and  cbftly  furniture ;  of  baths 
and  grottos ;  gold-befpangled  floors  ;  and 
perfumes  that  out-vie  the  fvveet  fragrance 
of  the  groves.  But,  in  all  my  journey- 
ing, and  in  all  my  inquiries,  my  evil  ge- 
nius hath  fated  me  to  obferve  a  very  diffe- 
rent completion  in  the  dwellings  deilined 
for  the  ladies.  So  far  from  being  commo- 
dious, their  rooms  are  invariably  fmalland 

gloomy ; 
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gloomy;  and,  for  one  that  I  have  feeu 
or  heard  of,  tolerably  convenient  —  I  have 
counted  fifty,  at  a  moderate  computation, 
fcarcely  adequate  to  the  hovelling  of  any 
being  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  whole  of  the  feraglio  pile,  indeed, 
is  difmal.  Dead  walls  and  iron  bars,  are 
the  fecurities  againft  outward  intruders. 
Sooty  and  deformed  monfters,  on  the  in- 
fide,  are  the  guardians  of  the  chaftity  of 
the  wretched  inmates.  Whence,  then, 
can  we  fuppofe  the  fociety  of  the  harani 
to  be  lively,  happy,  and  entertaining  ? 
Let  the  female,  in  an  equal  degree  with 
the  male  fex,  be  acknowledged  adepts 
in  the  beautiful  writings  of  Perfia  and  of 
Arabia  ;  let  their  imaginations  be  full  of 
fire—- their  talents  brilliant  —  In  fhort, 
let  them  be  pofleffed  of  every  natural  and 
acquired  improvement ;  yet  where  is  that 
liberty  that  gives  the  zeft  to  all  ?  O  free- 
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dom,  how  dearly  muft  thou  be  regretted  ! 
Sweetly  ye  may  fing,  ye  heart-bleeding 
captives  of  oppreffion  ;  but  liberty  de- 
barred muft  be  the  long-echoing  clofe  to 
every  ft  rain  that  you  can  warble.  God 
help  you ! 

But  is  it  the  unjuft  immuring  of  the 
female  fex  alone  which  renders  the  plura- 
lity of  wives  and  concubines  deteftable  ? 
No.  —  A  ftill  more  horrid  and  outrageous 
fpe&acle  prefents  itfelf :  a  ipeclacle  which 
cries  out  fhame  on  the  depravity  of  the 
world  ;  for  what  more  atrocious  than  that 
man  mall  not  poflefs  even  a  property  in 
his  fex  !  I  need  not  here  tell  you,  I  allude 
to  eunuchs,  the  mutilated  flaves  and  pro- 
tedots  of  feraglios.  The  prevalency  of 
this  fhameful  cuftorri  has  been  of  very  old 
date.  We  read  of  it  in  the  fcriptures  of 
the  Jews.  The  Romans  had  it ;  the  priefts 
of  Cybele  were  all  eunuchs. 


And 
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*'  And  Cybele's  pricfts,  an  eunuch  at  their  head, 

**  About  the  flreets  a  mad  proceffion  lead ; 

•«  The  venerable  gelding,  large  and  high, 

*'  O'erlooks  the  herd  of  his  inferior  fry  : 

"  His  aukward  clergymen  about  him  prance, 

**  And  beat  their  timbrels  to  their  mimic  dance." 

DRYDEN'S  Juvenal,  6th  fatirc. 

We  find  it  even  among  ChrifHans  :  but 
Muflfulmen  have  carried  it  to  the  moft 
dreadful  length.  Tavernier  fays,  in  the 
year  1659,  he  calculated  two  and  twenty 
thoufand  who  were  fold  in  one  province. 
Is  this  to  be  believed  ?  What  a  murderous 
cheat  on  the  intentions  of  nature !  No 
wonder  the  world  mould  decreafe  in  inha- 
bitants, while  the  creature  of  a  day  is 
privileged  to  appropriate  an  unlimited 
number  of  females  to  his  own  feeble  pur- 
pofe,  and  a  number  almoft  as  great  of 
non-entities,  to  watch  over  and  protect 
them. 

But  I  will  forbear  dwelling  upon  a  fub- 
ject  fo  difgraceful  —  I  will  merely  remark 
to  you,  as  fome  fort  of  confolation,  that 

the 
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the  uglier  the  eunuchs  are,  the  better  and 
the  more  valuable  they  are  considered. 
Extreme  uglinefs  is  the  fummit  of  perfec- 
tion in  thefe  beings.  To  have  a  flat  nofe, 
a  diftorted  turn  of  the  eye,  and  great 
mouth,  thick  lips,  a  fet  of  teeth  fcattered 
and  black,  are  the  efientials  which  render 
an  eunuch  infinitely  more  eftimable  than 
all  the  fymmetry  and  mafculine  beauties 
of  even  an  Apollo  of  Belvidere. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     LXIIf. 


MOHAMMED,  although  a 

derable  number  of  years  had  elapfed  be- 
tween his  aflumption  of  miffionary  autho- 
rity and  his  death,  was  never  enabled  to 
carry  the  converfion  of  unbelievers  farther 
than  the  confines  of  his  own  Arabia.  It 
was  the  fuccefibrs  of  Mohammed,  under 
the  venerable  title  of  Khalifs,  or  vicars  of 
God*,  who  firft  began  to  make  imp ref- 
lion  on  the  neighbouring  States.  Abu- 
beker  was  the  leader  of  the  way  to  fo- 
reign conquefr.  Abubeker  was  followed 
by  Omar,  who,  in  lefs  than  four  years, 
extended  the  dominion  of  the  Khalifat 
from  Egypt  to  the  frontiers  of  Perfia. 

*  Khalif,  indeed,  fignifies,  literally,  "  a  fucceflbr." 

His 
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His  reign  commenced  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  Higeira ;  and,  in  little  more 
than  half  a  century  from  that  period,  the 
followers  of  Mohammed,  or  Saracens,  as 
they  were  then  called,  made  themfelves 
matters  not  only  of  Spain,  but  of  various 
other  countries  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Alia. 

The  principal  function  of  the  Khalif, 
in  quality  of  Imam  and  chief  fovereign, 
or  head  of  the  Muflulman  belief,  was  to 
read  prayers,  and  pronounce  the  Khoth- 
bah,  or  fermon,  once  a  week,  in  the  prin- 
cipal mofque  in  Mecca.  Befides  which, 
while  Mecca  continued  the  reiidence  of 
the  Khalif,  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  the 
pilgrims  to  the  holy  temple  :  hut  when 
,the  feat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Bagdat,  that  ceremony  became  the  bufinefs 
.of-  a  legate.  The  Khalif  was  likewife, 
from  his  office,  to  head  the  armies  of  the 
faithful  ;  not  in  quality  of  perfecutor  or 

deftroyer, 
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deftroyer,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  great  and 
a  victorious  people,  who,  \vhile  they  took 
arms  to  propagate  their  belief,  were  yet 
fb  liberal  as  to  permit  thofe  who  would 
not  embrace  it,  to  adhere  to  their  own 
tenets,  and  to  praclife  their  own  rites. 
Hindoftan  exhibited  proofs  of  this  libera- 
lity. Spain  was  even  allowed  to  retain 
her  religion,  her  laws  concerning  private 
property,  and  her  forms  of  adminiftering 
juftice. 

Chriflianity,  which,  at  this  time,  pre- 
fcnted  an  intolerant  race  of  enthufiafts, 
with  a  bifhop  at  their  head,  unqueftiona- 
bly  gave  the  idea  to  Mohammedans  of  a 
clerical  form  of  government.  The  Kha- 
li f  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Pope. 
At  firft  the  privilege  of  granting  confecra- 
ted  robes,  flandards,  and  fcymeters,  was 
all  the  paramount  authority  he  claimed  : 
but  recommendations  fhortly  followed  ; 
and,  in  due  fucceffion,  claims  to  the  right 

of 
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of  inveftiture  of  kingdoms.  Stealing  thus, 
by  degrees,  into  influence  and  power,  un- 
til all  the  princes  of  the  faith  acknow- 
ledged them  {elves  vaflals. 

Arrogance  and  pride  will  evermore  at* 
tend  a  heavenly-afiiimed  authority :  we 
are  not,  therefore,  furprifed  at  hearing  of 
kings  and  princes  holding  the  ftirrups, 
and  leading  the  horfes  of  the  pontiffs  of 
the  Khalifat,  or  of  their  having  a  confe- 
crated  cloth  of  velvet  for  their  fubjects  to 
kifs  when  they  performed  their  obeifance. 
Thefe  are  common  inftances  of  extrava- 
gancs  —  the  invariable  flatulence  of  felf- 
liifficiency.  It  may  not,  however,  be  fo 
eafily  underftood,  why  a  fpirit  of  invefti- 
gation  mould  at  the  fame  time  be  encou- 
raged ;  or  that  knowledge,  the  only  wea- 
pon capable  of  hurting  fuperftition,  mould 
be  fought  after  and  rewarded  by  the  Kha- 
li fs,  when  in  the  very  plentitude  of  their 
glory. 

The 
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The  vaft  number  of  ages,  during  which 
the  fciences  had  lain  hidden  from  man- 
kind, had  caufed  a  fatal  difregard  to  every 
fpecies  of  inquiry.  Ignorance  had  enve- 
loped the  greateft  part  of  the  race  of  man. 
The  little  that  was  known  was  confined 
to  fequeftered  cells,  monafteries,  and  ab- 
bies.  Genius  had  drooped  into  languor 
and  fupinenefs.  Happily  the  Saracens 
were  the  chofen  to  relumine  the  world 
with  fome  of  its  moft  valuable  and  bril- 
liant rays. 

The  power  of  the  Khalifat  no  {boner 
rofe  in  the  Eaft,  than  the  morn  of  an  il- 
luftrious  race  of  princes  broke  upon  the 
world.  Science  now  began  to  rear  her 
head.  Hiftory,  which  tells  us  what  we 
are,  and  ethics,  what  we  mould  be,  came 
eagerly  to  be  fludied.  Even  geometry, 
aftronomy,  phyfics,  and  metaphyfics,  fe- 
verally  found  profeflbrs.  In  fhort,  what 
from  their  own  flock,  and  what  from  the 

VOL.  II.  R  writings 
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writings  of  the  Greeks,  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  continued,  unto  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  hold  the  firft  rank  in  arts, 
fciences,  and  literature.  Toward  the 
clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century,  indeed, 
they  began  to  decline ;  and,  at  the  fame 
aera,  Europe,  who  feemed  as  if  me  had 
been  only  lulled  into  deep,  (hook  off  her 
ilumbers.  The  rife  and  fall  were  propor- 
tional :  Chriftians,  at  length,  fucceeded, 
and  eftabliihed  a  fupremacy. 

Previous  to  this,  the  Khalifat  had  ma- 
nifefted  fymptoms  of  decay.  Various 
pretenders  to  the  throne  had  fcattered  the 
feeds  of  difcord  and  rebellion.  Conten- 
tions enfued.  The  Khalif,  it  is  true, 
was  ftill  acknowledged  as  the  reprefenta- 
tive  of  their  prophet  :  but  the  difeafe  had 
an  afpect  that  was  alarming.  The  fame 
rapid  progrefs  which  had  attended  the  vi- 
cars of  God  in  their  exaltation  to  the  Kha- 
lifat, now  began  to  exhibit  itfelf  in  their 

decline. 
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decline.  They  tottered  in  their  pre-emL- 
nence  ;  and,  fb  early  even  as  the  expira- 
tion of  the  tenth  century,  they  were  feen 
to  fhrink  under  their  own  grandeur,  and 
to  be  forgetful  of  that  prifline  vigour 
\vhich  had  eftabliftied  their  empire. 

In  1096,  a  memorable  year  not  only 
to  Mohammedans,  but  to  Chriftians,  the 
bloody  rivalmip  commenced  between  the 
pontiffs  of  the  two  communities ;  which 
terminated  in  the  crufades.  Peter  the 
hermit,  the  martial  apoftle  of  Chrift,  as 
he  has  been  ftyled,  beat  the  alarm.  The 
council  of  Placentia,  compofed  of  thirty 
thoufand  holy  and  moft  venerable  charac- 
ters, joined  in  the  opinion  of  its  being 
greatly  expedient,  that  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  fhould  be  expelled  from  the 
holy  land.  Man,  woman,  and  child, 
caught  the  infection.  Zeal  and  extirpa- 
tion marked  the  difpofitions  and  the  deeds 
of  the  knights  militant  of  the  crofs.  Six 
R  2  millions 
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millions  of  deluded  heroes  are  faid  to  have 
embodied  themfelves  at  one  time.  They 
poured,  as  in  a  mighty  torrent,  into  the 
lefler  Alia ;  and,  as  the  facred  fucceffor  of 
St.  Peter  had  as  widely  opened  the  gates 
of  heaven  to  Chriftians  as  ever  the  pro- 
phet of  Arabia  had  pretended  to  do  to 
his  difciples,  the  conteft  became  moft  de- 
finitive. Vicar  againft  vicar  fulminated 
wrath  and  imprecations.  Plenary  remif. 
{ions  iflued  from  the  hands  of  each.  The 
invaluable  pofleffion  of  the  land  of  Palef- 
tine  drew  forth  the  moft  generous  blood 
of  the  valiant  and  the  brave.  God  was 
believed  by  each  party  to  interefl  himfelf 
in  the  fuccefs  of  their  refpecYive  preten- 
iions.  The  world  was  in  tears ;  and  yet 
the  phrenfy  was  not  to  ceaie  till  near  the 
expiration  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
almofl  every  thing  was  wrefled  from  the 
Saracens. 

While 
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While  we  cannot  but  lament  that  fatal 
delufion  which  could  operate  fo  ftrongly 
on  minds,  many  of  them  the  moft  ami- 
able and  good,  we  cannot  at  the  fame 
time  but  acknowledge,  that,  from  the 
continuance  of  the  ftruggle,  advantages  of 
importance  refulted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  weftern  world  ;  for  great  was  the  want 
of  refinement  obfervable  in  that  part  of 
Europe  appertaining  to  Chriftians  *.  The 
Mohammedans,  in  thofe  times,  were  an 
(elegant  and  an  informed  people ;  while 
their  opponents  were,  in  moft  refpe&s, 
but  juft  emerging  from  barbarifm  :  and  it 
is  not  venturing  too  much  to  fay,  that 
the  civilization  of  Chriftendom,  at  this 


*  So  late  as  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
it  was  ena&ed  by  that  monarch's  Council,  that  none 
of  his  Highne&'s  attendants  fliould  fteal  locks  or  keys, 
tables,  forms,  cupboards,  or  other  furniture,  out  of 
noblemen's  or  gentlemen's  houfes  which  he  fliould  vifit. 
It  was  likewife  fixed,  that  the  Queen's  maids  of  ho- 
nour fliould  have  a  chat  loaf,  a  manchet,  a  gallon  of 
ale,  and  a  chine  of  beef,  for  their  breakfafls. 

R  3  day, 
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day,  is  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan Khalifs,  who,  while  they  flou^ 
rimed,  were  patrons  of  genius.  Ths 
glory  of  the  Khalifat,  however,  was 
doomed  to  link.  Zingis-Cawn,  with  his, 
myriads  of  Tartars,  overwhelmed  it  in 
the  thirteenth  century  :  and  Timur-lungj 
or  Tamerlane,  completed  its  deftruftior* 
in  the  century  fucceeding. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     LXIV. 


vV  E  have  anticipated  a  little.  It  has 
been  faid,  that  Afia,  the  feat  of  the 
greateft  empire,  has  always  been  the  nurfe 
of  the  greateft  flaves  :  that  the  mountains 
of  Perlta  have  not  been  able  to  ftop  the 
progrefs  of  the  tide  of  defpotifm;  nei- 
ther has  it  been  frozen  in  its  courfe 
through  the  plains  of  northern  Tartary 
by  the  chill  airs  of  the  north.  The 
remark  is  juft.  The  labour  and  the  riches 
of  Afiatics  have  generally  been  deftined  to 
the  purposes  of  others.  Hiftory  paints 
this  in  the  ftrongeft  colours.  We  come 
now  to  a  remarkable  inftance  of  it  in  the 
followers  of  Mohammed. 

R  4  .  The 
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The  Mohammedan  government,  or  at 
leaft  that  part  of  it  which  afterwards  ex- 
tended itfelf  into  Hindoftan,  arofe  origi- 
nally from  very  fmall  beginnings,  among 
the  mountains  which  divide  Periia  from 
India.  The  Patans,  or  Affghans,  a 
warlike  race,  having  revolted  from  the 
reigning  family  of  Bochara,  (themfelves 
revolters  from  the  Khalifat)  rebelled 
under  their  governor,  Abiftagi,  in  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Higeira,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  empire  of  Ghizni. 
In  the  39oth  year  of  the  Higeira,  or 
i  o  1 2th  of  Chrift,  the  reigning  prince  of 
this  Dynafty  of  Ghizni  (the  defection  of 
his  family  being  pardoned)  had  a  Khelaat, 
or  honorary  drefs,  together  with  the  title 
of  king,  beftowed  upon  him  by  the  Kha- 
lif  of  Bagdat.  Under  the  rule  of  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  warlike  princes,  the  empire  of 
Ghizni  extended  itielf  from  one  extremity 
of  Hindoftan  to  the  other;  fo  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  flxth  century  of 

the 
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the  Higeira  it  reached  as  far  as  Ifpahan  in 
Perfia. 

Still  rufhing  on  with  victory,  the  ar- 
mies of  Ghizni,  in  the  589^  year  of 
the  Higeira,  reduced  the  imperial  city  of 
Dehli,  a  place  in  which,  thirteen  years 
afterwards,  an  independent  fovereigntjr 
was  eftablrmed  by  the  viceroy  of  the  Sul- 
tunut  of  Ghizni,  Cuttub-ul-Dien ;  fb 
that,  in  fact,  we  muft  confider  Cuttub- 
ul-Dien  as  the  firft  monarch  of  Hindoftan 
of  the  Mohammedan  perfuanon.  In  the 
6 3 pth  of  the  Higeira,  Lahore  fell  to  a 
confiderable  body  of  invaders,  (Mongul 
Tartars)  headed  by  Zingis-Cawn  ;  while 
another  part  of  their  army  made  an  incur- 
iion,  three  years  afterwards,  into  Bengal, 
by  the  way  of  Chitta  and  Thibet.  The 
727th  of  the  Higeira  faw  the  Decan,  the 
Carnatic,  and  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  Peninfula  of  Hindoftan,  under  the  do- 
3  minion 
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miaion  of  the  government  of  Dehli.  Ti~ 
mur-lung,  or  Timur  the  Lame,  commonly 
called  Tamerlane,  at  laft  invaded  Hindof- 
tan  ;  and,  in  the  Sooth  year  of  the  Hi- 
geira,  or  I422d  of  the  Chriftian  sera, 
this  firebrand  of  the  world,  as  he  is  ftyled 
by  Eaftern  hiftorians,  with  his  fanguinary 
Monguls,  having  laid  wafte,  facked  and 
defolated  every  corner  of  the  empire,  at 
length  returned  to  Samarcand  in  Touran, 
retaining  the  power  of  confirmation,  but 
declining  to  nominate  a  regent  of  Dehli, 
who  mould  hold  the  reins  of  government 
In  his  abfence.  Three  and  thirty  years 
after  this,  a  frefh  invafion  took  place  un- 
der one  of  Tamerlane's  fucceflbrs ;  but  it 
proved  unfuccefsful.  The  blow,  however, 
was  repeated,  and  the  ifTue  proved  fortu- 
nate. The  Tartar  government  then  efta- 
blilhed  itfelf  abfolute  in  India. 

Though  Tamerlane    might  have  been 
mercilefs,  (a  pofitioa  which  I  very  much 

doubt, 
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doubt,  excepting  in  hard  cafes  of  poli- 
tical neceffity)  the  conduct  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  was  benignant  and  meritorious. 
Humane  and  mild,  as  a  writer  of  thofe 
times  fays,  defpotiim  appeared  in  its  moft 
engaging  form  under  the  imperial  houfe 
of  Timur.  Never  to  forgive  oppreffions 
againft  the  helplefs  and  low,  was  one  of 
their  eftablifhed  maxims  ;  fo  that  Hindof- 
tan  was  rendered,  during  two  centuries, 
one  of  the  moft  flourlming  countries  in 
the  world.  Many  works  of  infinite  uti- 
lity and  grandeur  are  ftill  to  be  traced. 
Canals  of  great  extent ;  roads  running 
from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other ; 
caravanferas,  or  houfes  of  reception  for 
travellers  and  merchants  ;  granaries,  forti- 
fications, with  a  vaft  variety  of  other 
buildings,  all  in  that  ftyle  of  magnificence 
to  which  the  riches  of  Hindoftan  were 
Jn  every  refpect  adequate,  but  which  at 
fhe  fame  time  was  no  feeble  indication  of 

fagacity 
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fagacity  and  refinement  in  the  hardy  chil- 
dren of  the  North. 

The  imperial  houfe  of  Timur  kept  firm 
pofleffion  of  the  throne  of  Dehli  until  the 
year  of  Chriil:  1739,  when  India  was 
again  invaded  by  Nadir- Shah,  king  of 
Perfia.  This  prince,  whofe  fleps  were 
marked  by  blood  and  deftru&ion,  once 
more  overturned  the  empire.  He  plun- 
dered the  capital,  and  maflacred  its  inha- 
bitants :  he  then  returned  to  his  own 
country  (firft  having  replaced  the  royal 
family  whom  he  had  depofed)  with  a 
booty,  taken,  it  is  faid,  from  Dehli  alone, 
of  eighty  millions  of  pounds  fterling. 

From  that  dreadful  period,  the  power 
of  the  Moguls,  which,  in  the  abfence  of 
Nadir-Shah,  once  again  (hone  forth,  ra- 
pidly fell  into  decay.  Wars  and  civil 
difcord  (hook  it  to  its  foundation.  The 

evil 
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evil  daily  increafed,  efpecially  when  Eu- 
ropean influence  began  to  pervade  the  he- 
terogeneous mafs  ;  fo  that  it  now  may  li- 
terally be  faid  to  be  nearly  funk  beneath 
the  horizon. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     LXY, 

D'HERBELOT  tells  us,  that  a  ftory 
is  recounted  of  a  princefs  of  the  Mogul 
Dynafty,  which  feems  to  be  minted  on 
for  the  honour  of  the  great  families,  the 
Turcs,  Monguls,  and  Tartars,  who  have 
reigned  over  Afia.  Watching  one  night 
in  her  room,  a  luminous  body  inverted 
her  on  a  fudden,  and,  entering  at  her 
mouth,  defcended  into  her  frame,  and 
thence  departed.  Repeated  nocturnal  viii- 
tations  of  this  nature  were  made  to  her. 
She  often  found  herfelf  embraced  by  light, 
as  her  wife  men  could  teftify,  until  in- 
creafing  in  iize,  from  a  fupernatural  com- 
munication, fo  extraordinary,  fhe  was  at 
length,  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  her  kin- 
dred, confined  to  her  chamber,  and  there 

brought 
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brought  into  the  world  three  fons,  who 
were  inftantly  foretold  to  be  the  foun- 
ders of  as  many  mighty  empires. 

We  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark 
oil  thefe  miraculous  interpofitions  of  the 
Divinity.  A  heavenly  defcent  is  given  to 
almoft  every  founder  of  an  empire.  The 
three  dominions  of  the  offspring  of  this 
princefs,  however,  have  unqueftionably 
arifen  ;  and  all  being  founded  in  defpotifm, 
have  each  of  them  been  kept  in  the  anoint- 
ed family,  though  the  chief  rule  has  not 
defcended  in  hereditary  fucceffion,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  recently  adopted  in 
Europe ;  but  the  Mufnud  has  been  filled 
according  to  the  pleafure  of  the  reigning 
fovereign,  in  whom  the  nomination  has 
been  allowed  to  reft  :  a  prerogative  not 
uneflential  to  the  happinefs  of  a  people, 
who  live  under  the  lafh  of  an  Eaftern  go- 
vernment ;  for  it  has  been  not  unfre- 
quently  obferved  among  the  very  nations 

of 
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of  whom  we  now  are  fpeakiug,  that  when 
hereditary  fucceffion  has  been  thought  of, 
fbns  have  cut  off  their  fathers,  wearied 
with  expectancy,  or  poffefled  of  means  to 
flruggle  for  that  falfe,  but  glittering  ac- 
qnifition,  uncontrollable  authority. 

Under  Mohammedan  governments  it  is 
intended,  that  no  pretenfions  mall,  if  pof- 
fible,  be  dangerous  to  the  chief  magistrate. 
Rank  and  ftation  pafs  not  in  fucceffion  : 
they  are  the  baubles  of  the  day.  The 
ion  of  a  nobleman  of  the  higheft  confede- 
ration has,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
nothing  but  a  fphere  of  indigence  and  hu- 
mility to  move  in.  Titles  and  fortunes 
fall  to  Muflulman  monarchs  by  inheri- 
tance :  they  are,  in  fhort,  the  vortex  into 
which  every  thing  is  drawn. 


From  this  fupereminent  power  of 
hammedan   fovereigns,  erected  on  Tartar 
ideas,  the  right  of  government  has  gene- 

rally 
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rally  been  admitted  inherent  in  their  di- 
rection and  appointment.  The  great 
Cawns  of  Tartary,  from  whom  they  bor- 
rowed thefe  ideas,  though  generally*  cho- 
fen  from  the  fons  of  the  laft  monarch,  are 
yet  never  felected  on  a  pretenfion  of  pri- 
mogeniture. Thus  Zingis-Cawn  nomi- 
nated his  fecond  fon,  Octay,  as  his  fuc- 
ceffor ;  a  nomination  that  was  confirmed 
by  a  diet  of  the  empire*  An  Emperor  of 
China,  in  feclufion  to  his  own  children, 
has  been  known  to  appoint  a  Mandarin  of 
ability  to  fill  the  throne  at  his  deceafe. 
The  crown  of  Yanam,  which  is  in  the 
houfe  of  Ali,  the  fon-in-law  of  Moham- 
med, never  defcended  regularly  from  fa- 
ther to  fon  ;  but  the  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  who  had  mofr.  intereft  always  fuc- 
ceeded.  The  Kings  of  Dehli  had  alfo  the 
power  of  leaving  their  dominions  by  tefta- 
mentary  appointment.  Chizer  -  Cawn 
named  his  fncceflbr  in  the  8  2  4th  year  of 
the  Higeira.  Sultan-BeloJi  did  the  like 
VOL.  II.  S  in 
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in  the  885th  of  the  Higeira;  nay,  he 
even  divided  the  empire  among  his  fons; 
Secundur  I.  though  the  youngeft  of  all, 
having  bequeathed  to  him  the  throne  of 
India:  and  were  other  inftances  required, 
we  might  ftill  bring  them  nearer  to  our 
own  times.  Mirza-Mahmud  was  aflb- 
ciated  by  Allyvherde-Cawn  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  in  1752,  and  he  nomi- 
nated him  to  the  Soubahmip  by  will ; 
a  rank  which  he  fhortly  afterwards  ac- 
ceded to,  under  the  title  of  Surajah-uL- 
Dowlatu 

In  the  authorities  which  I  have  thus 
given,  it  may  be  objected,  that  nothing 
has  been  faid  of  the  Turks,  or  Ottomans, 
.to  prove  the  univerfality  of  this  cuftom 
amongft  the  children  of  Iflaurn,  as  they 
are  now  called.  But  the  nature  of  the 
Turkifh  government  has  been  too  fluctua- 
ting to  admit  of  any  regular  feries  of  rule. 
It  has  afforded  inftances,  indeed,  fimilar 

to 
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to  thofe  of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking ; 
but  the  general  election  to  the  Ottoman 
throne  has  been  too  often  and  too  fatally 
in  the  hands  of  its  Janiflaries.  The  Ja- 
niflaries have  raifed,  and  they  have  de- 
pofed,  at  pleafure. 

The  high  prerogative  of  devolving  fo- 
vereignty  by  appointment,  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  confined  to  the  followers  of 
Mohammed.  The  Emperors  of  Rome, 
who  had  no  male  children,  nominated 
their  fucceflbrs  by  adoption :  and  to  this 
practice  was  that  miftrefs  of  the  world 
indebted  for  a  line  of  fovereigns  unequal- 
led in  hiftory  :  —  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius — "Princes,"  ex- 
claims Vattel,  "  fuch  as  the  right  of  birth 
"  doth  not  often  place  upon  a  throne !" 
The  cuftom  alfo  prevailed  univerfally 
throughout  Europe  for  ages  after  the  in- 
troduction of  Chriftianity.  England,  not 
very  long  ago,  was  regulated  in  the  fuc- 
S  2  ceffion 
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ceffion  of  its  fovereign  by  will.  But 
Charles  II.  of  Spain  transferring  his  vaft 
dominions  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
Peter  the  Great  leaving  the  empire  of  the 
Ruflias  to  his  wife,  in  preference  to  his 
fon,  are  ftriking  inftances  of  fuch  mo- 
dern date,  that  no  other  need  be  required 
to  prove  the  exiftence  of  teftamentary  ap- 
pointments among  Heathens  andChriflians, 
as  well  as  amongft  the  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed *. 


*  Wills  and  teflaments,  rights  of  inheritance,  and 
fucceflions,  are  creatures  of  the  civil  or  municipal 
laws,  and,  accordingly,  are  in  all  refpe&s  regulated  by 
them  ;  every  diftindt  country  having  different  ceremo- 
nies and  requifites  to  make  a  teftament '  completely 
valid :  neither  does  any  thing  vary  more  than  the  right 
of  inheritance,  under  different  national  eftablimments. 
Hence  it  follows,  that,  where  the  appointment  is  regu- 
larly made,  there  cannot  be  a  fliadow  of  right  in  any 
one  but  the  perfon  appointed. 

BLACKSTONE. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     LXVI. 


MOHAMMEDAN  maxims  of  policy, 

founded  on  the  fimple  idea  of  a  fovereign 
matter  and  of  fubjeft  (laves,  are  averfe 
from  thofe  eflential  and  necefTary  checks 
to  the  fupreme  authority,  which  are  ob- 
fervable  in  other  countries.  Every  thing 
refts  with  the  prince  who  rules.  The 
Koran,  indeed,  prefcribes  the  law  ;  but 
the  execution  of  it  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  magiftrate :  his  word  is  paramount 
either  to  law  or  precept. 

This  abfolute,  this  uncontrollable  ati- 
thority,  has  been  the  caufe  of  the  rnoft 
bloody  tragedies  in  Mohammedan  court- 
tries.  The  author  of  the  Nighiariftaun 
relates  an  anecdote  of  a  holy  Khalif  of 
S  3  the 
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the  Abbaj fides,  which  exhibits  it   in   its 
moft    horrid  form.      "  Thou    feeft   that 
"  traitor,  Jaiher,"  faid  he  to  an  officer 
landing  by  him,   "  the   fon   of  Khaled, 
"  my  prime  minifter,  whom  I  have  im- 
"  priibned.      He  is  my  declared  enemy : 
*'  he  fpares  no  pains  to  deprive  me  of  the 
"   affection   of  my   people :    he   tries   all 
"   methods  to  raife  an  infurrection  in  fa- 
"  vour  of  my  brother,  Haroun.      Go  you 
"   to  the  prifon  where  the  old  Khaled  is 
"  confined,  and  fend  me  immediately  his 
"  head.     Thence  proceed   to   the   houfe 
"  of  my  brother,  whom  you   will  alfo 
"  difpatch.     After  that,  put  all  to   the 
"  fword  of  the  family  of  Ali :    and,  as 
"  your  laft  aft,  march  at  the  head  of  a 
*'  feledt  body  of  troops,  furprife  the  city 
"  of  Goufah,   and    reduce    it    to    ames, 
"  with  all  its  inhabitants,  excepting  the 
'*  race  of  the  Abbajfides." 

Inftances 
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Inftances  fimilar  to  this,  indeed,  have 
not  been  fb  frequent  as  generally  fuppoied. 
Probably  they  have  not  been  more  fre- 
quent than  iimilar  ones  have  been,  which 
are  unfortunately  to  be  traced  in  almoft 
every  hiftory,  from  that  of  the  divine 
Mofes,  to  the  annals  of  the  prefent  age. 
"  Now,"  faid  Samuel  unto  Saul,  "  go 
*'  and  fmite  Amalek,  and  utterly  deftroy 
*'  all  that  they  have,  and  fpare  them  not ; 
"  but  flay  both  man  and  woman,  infant 
44  and  fuckling.  And  Saul  gathered  the 
*'  people  together,  and  fmote  the  Ama- 
"  lekites." 

Acts  of  generofity  and  of  real  magna- 
nimity are,  however,  to  be  met  with 
among  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  a  contrary  completion.  "  Though  I 
"  have  a  thoufand  in  my  army  as  good 
*«  men  as  you  are,"  faid  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  in  a  meflage  to  a  revolted  fubjecl, 
84  «*  rather 
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"  rather  than  injure  any  one  of  them  by 
"  keeping  them  in  the  field,  I  will  put 
"  the  whole  upon  the  iflfue  of  a  fingle 
"  combat  between  you  and  me,  and  let 
"  him  be  the  victor  who  fhall  beft  de- 
*'  ferve  it."  Aurungzebe,  who  ruled 
over  Hindoftan  with  great  renown  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  feventeenth  century, 
haying  fent  an  ambaflador  to  Shaw- Abbas, 
King  of  Perfia,  and  a  letter,  fuperfcribed, 
"  From  the  Emperor  of  the  World  to 
**  the  Matter  of  Perfia,"  the  latter,  on 
his  reception  of  the  ambafiador,  exprefled 
his  indignation  at  the  infolence  of  the  ex- 
preffion  :  but,  mildly  turning  to  his  cour- 
tiers, "Let  the  ambaflador,"  laid  he, 
"  be  treated  with  kindnefs  and  hofpitar 
"  lity;  though  I  own  not  the  title  of 
"  Aurungzebe  to  the  world,  he  yet  has  a 
**  claim  to  his  fubjeds'  fervices.  Let  the 
*'  impious  fbn,  the  inhuman  brother,  the 
*4  murderer  of  his  family,  however,  be 

"  told, 
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64  told,    that,    though    his    crimes    have 

«  rendered    him    Mafter    of    Hindoftan, 

"  there  is  {till  a  Lord  over  Perfia,  who 

**  detefls   his  duplicity,    and   defpifes  his 

"  power.     Return  to  him  his  prefents, 

"  and,  with  them,  let  him  purchafe  the 

*'  favour  of  thofe  who  are  not  mocked  at 

"  his   guilt.       Abbas,  whofe   hands    are 

"  clean,    fhudders   at   the    iniquity   of  a 

«  prince,  covered  with  the  blood  of  his 

*'  relations." 

Were  any  other  proof  of  Mohammedan 
magnanimity  neceflary,  it  might  readily 
be  adduced.  The  Emperor  Saladin,  not 
Jefs  glorious  than  Cyrus,  when  nearly 
expiring,  at  Damafcus,  ordered  the  mroud 
in  which  his  remains  were  to  be  interred, 
to  be  expofed  to  public  view,  while  a 
crier  was  to  pronounce,  "  This  is  all  that 
"  remains  to  the  mighty  Saladin,  the 
M  Emperor  of  the  Eaft."  He  even  went 

farther, 
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farther,  and,  in  the  true  and  genuine  fpi- 
rit  of  the  gofpel  itfelf,  directed  charities 
to  be  diftributed  indiicriminately  to  Jews, 
Chriftians,  and  Mohammedans. 


FRAGMENT 


...    -  .-f«<  ^r 
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FRAGMENT     LXVII. 

W  E  have  already  trod  upon  the  con- 
fines of  the  haram.  To  its  inner  parts, 
when  inhabited,  there  is  no  accefs.  The 
hints  that  we  have  already  gathered,  there- 
fore, are  all  the  lights  that  we  can  throw 
upon  a  fubject,  fo  carefully  veiled  from 
the  unhallowed  investigation  of  all  who 
are  without  the  pale  of  Mohammedanifm. 
The  general  ftyle  of  Eaftern  manners, 
however,  that  hath  hitherto  been  but  im- 
perfe&ly  understood,  is  fuch,  as  to  deferve 
a  little  more  than  curfory  obfervation. 

From  current  report,  as  hath  already 
been  remarked,  flavery  undoubtedly  ap- 
pears the  portion  of  the  women.  High 

walls 
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walls  and  ftrong  bars  invariably  entomb 
them :  nor  can  they  be  looked  upon  in 
any  other  point  of  view,  than  that  of 
creatures  of  their  tyrant's  will.  But, 
wretched  as  thefe  captives  are,  they  ftili 
have  fome  little  comforts,  which  render 
their  fituation  not  intolerably  irkfome. 
Their  influence  in  ftate  affairs  is  very  con- 
fiderable  :  nor  are  they  much  lefs  acquain- 
ted with  the  general  occurrences  of  the 
world  than  other  females  are,  who,  in 
the  bleffings  of  unfettered  liberty,  are, 
jointly  with  the  men,  partakers  of  the 
pleafures  of  fociety. 

The  laws  and  manners  of  a  nation, 
when  rightly  understood,  will  readily  re- 
concile thefe  feeming  contradictions.  The 
Mohammedan,  it  is  true,  admits  of  the 
propriety  of  a  plurality  of  wives;  and, 
in  the  excefs  of  voluptuoufnefs,  the  free 
boundlefs  enjoyment  of  fequeftered 

beauty ; 
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beauty :  holding  it  conformable  to  patriar- 
chal ufage  — 

"  When  man  on  many  multiply'd  his  kind, 
*'  Ere  one  to  one  was  curfedly  confin'd  ; 
"  When  nature  prompted,  and  no  law  deny'd, 
**  Promifcuous  ufe  of  concubine  and,  bride." 

DRYDEN. 

;*¥•••• 

He  is  peculiarly  tender,  however,  of  the 
ladies  of  the  haram ;  extending  refpect 
and  veneration  even  to  thofe  of  an  enemy  : 
whereas  the  very  refined  Chriftian,  who, 
as  he  obferves,  attaches  himfeif  to  the  {ilken 
fhackles  of  a  fingle  connection,  is  yet  of- 
tentimes inattentive  to  the  abufe  with 
which  his  bed  is  flamed.  The  Moham- 
medan, then,  in  whofe  opinion  adultery 
is  an  unpardonable  offence,  may,  on  prin- 
ciples of  modefly,  decency,  and  other  con- 
fiderations,  be  in  fome  refpecl:s  defended. 
He  holds  virtue  to  depend  on  the  preven^ 
tion  of  intercourfe  and  opportunity :  but, 
above  all,  feclufion  is  ordained  to  true  be- 
lievers 
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lievers  in    the  Koran  of  the  moft  holy 
prophet. 

In  Mohammedan  Afia,  however,  there 
have  been  exceptions,  and  thofe  too  of  a 
commanding  nature,  which  have  com- 
bated the  eftablimed  fyftem  of  immuring 
women  in  the  feraglio.  Inflances  have 
been  known  where  the  reilraints  impofed 
upon  them  have  been  burft,  and  where  fe- 
males of  the  higheft  rank  and  pretenfions 
have  not  only  appeared  in  private  to  the 
male  friends  of  their  families,  but  even  in 
public,  to  the  aftoniihrnent  indeed  at  firfr, 
but,  afterwards,  to  the  admiration  of  a 
people  both  bigoted  and  tenacious.  .  One 
fhall  ferve  our  prelent  purpofe.  It  was  in 
the  perfon  of  the  Queen  of  the  Emperor 
lehangire :  a  princefs,  whole  flory  has 
employed  the  pens  of  poets  and  hiftorians, 
and  the  fmgular  viciffitudes  of  whofe  life 
are  worthy  to  be  recorded. 


To 
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To  give  a  proper  idea  of  this  extraordi- 
nary woman,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  go  a 
little   farther  back  than  the  sera  when  (he 
appeared  as  Emprefs  of  the  Eaft.      Her 
father  was  by  birth  a  Tartar,  and  of  a  no- 
ble family ;  but,   as  frequently  is  the  cafe 
among  thole  wandering  tribes  of  Scythia, 
the  patrimony  he  inherited  was  inconfide- 
rable.      The    pride   of    blood,     however, 
kept  him   fuperior  to  his    fortune.     His 
genius  taught  him  to  feel  that  there  was 
fcarcely   any  thing  beyond  the  reach   of 
man  ;    he  therefore  refolutely  determined 
on   cultivating  the  understanding  he  was 
mafter    of,    and    which  he   knew   to    be 
good,    though   it    was    wild.     Imprefled 
thus  with  a  fpirit   of  enterprize,   and   a 
third   for  knowledge,  Haja-Ayafs  eagerly 
began    on    the    eflential   and   preparatory 
ileps  for  the  object  he  had  in  view ;  and, 
in   a  fhort  time,   having  fo  far  fucceeded 
as  to  excel  in  all  the  manly,  martial  exer- 
cifes  of  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the  cooler 

and 
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and  more  deliberate  bufmefs  of  the  cabinet, 
he  chearfully  collected  the  little  fortune 
he  was  matter  of,  difcharged  the  debts 
with  which  he  was  encumbered,  and, 
having  bade  adieu  to  his  companions,  he 
departed,  in  a  truly  primitive  ftyJe,  for 
the  deferts  which  feparate  Tartary  from 
Hindoftan  ;  his  wife,  a  horfe,  and  a  few 
days  provifion,  being  the  only  treafure 
he  could  call  his  own. 

Directed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  planets, 
the  commencement  of  his  journey  was 
profperous.  The  glowing  expectation  of 
advancement  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  made  him  inattentive  to  little 
difficulties.  He  already,  in  imagination, 
felt  himfelf  pofleffed  of  confequence  and 
riches.  The  glad  tidings,  he  fuppofed, 
communicated  to  his  friends ;  and  he  en- 
joyed, in  thought,  the  fervices  he  fhould 
be  enabled  to  render  to  his  family  :  but 
the  faiiy  wanderings  of  delufive  fancy  are 

frequently 
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frequently  preludes  to  the  keeneft  grief. 
*'  To  heaven  they  raife  us,  but  to  plunge 
"  us  deeper  in  defpair."  Unhappily  for 
him,  the  feafon  of  the  year  was  far  ad- 
vanced ;  the  windings  of  the  defert  be- 
came at  every  ftep  more  intricate ;  his 
provifions  began  to  fail  :  no  homely  roofs 
were  in  fight,  which  could  either  yield 
fuccour  or  refreshment :  the  fun,  too,  in 
his  annual  progrefs,  had  arrived  in  that 
fituation  in  the  heavens,  from  whence  he 
darted  his  fierceft  rays  ;  and  the  wife  of 
•his  bofom  was  in  hourly  expectation  of 
prefenting  him  with  a  pledge  of  their  af- 
fecYions. 

Three  days  he  continued  in  this  fitua- 
tion;  when,  on  the  fourth,  and  when  his 
ftore  was  quite  exhaufted,  heaven,  as  in 
mockery,  made  him  the  father  of  a  daugh- 
ter. In  this  event,  indeed,  'the  cup  of 
his  afflictions  was  bitterly  overflowed.  But 
the  rational  mind  is  not  to  be  frightened 

VOL.  II.  T  from 
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from  its  native  dignity.  He  favv  the  hor- 
rors with  which  he  was  fur  rounded  ;  his 
heart  bled  at  them,  as  a  man,  as  a  huf- 
band,  and  as  a  parent ;  but  complaint  was 
unavailing,  and  no  refource  was  in  defpair. 
With  a  determined  foul,  therefore,  and 
with  a  countenance  ferene  and  awfully  re- 
figned,  he  foftly  withdrew  his  daughter 
from  his  wife,  who,  from  excefs  of  lan- 
guor, had  fallen  into  a  deep,  and  gather- 
ing for  it  the  largeft  portion  of  the  little 
valuables  he  had  left,  he  placed  it,  with 
its  humble  fortune,  under  the  flicker  of  a 
bufli.  "  God  may  fend  thee  aid,"  cried 
he ;  "  I  cannot.  Thou  may  eft  be  found 
*'  by  travellers  able  to  affift  thee.  Cha- 
"  rity  may  prompt  them  to  befriend  thee. 
"  If  thou  goeft  in  thefe  arms,  thou  wilt 
"  fall  by  famine.  Thy  mother  is  almoft 
"  dead,  and  my  hour  comes  with  hafte 
*c  upon  me.  Fare  thee  well !  Bleffings 
"  unheard  of  yet  be  ihowered  upon  thee. 
"  Providence  is  merciful ;  and  thy  help- 

"  ids 
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•<  lefs  innocence  is  furely  worthy  of  its 
**  protection."  More  he  would  have 
faid,  but  grief  flopped  farther  utterance. 

Placing,  therefore,  his  wife  upon  his 
faithful  horfe,  who,  with  hunger,  flood 
tottering  befide  him,  and  foothing  her 
with  promising  to  be  himfelf  the  bearer 
of  their  haplefs  infant,  he  once  more  ef- 
fayed  the  pathkfs  wades  of  fand  by  which 
they  were  furrounded.  Scarce  had  they 
gone  a  mile,  before  maternal  tendernefs 
<awaked  a  fpark  of  life  in  the  almoft-expi- 
ring  mother.  Falteringly  me  called  for 
ker  daughter :  me  begged  to  fee  her  child 
—  to  have  it  put  into  herajms,  that,  after 
a  laft  embrace,  me  might  quietly  refiga 
her  life  to  him  who  gave  it, 

Almoft    exhaufted  from  the  ftruggles 

which  had  paft,  this  fond  requeft  was  as  a 

dagger  to  the  foul  of  Haja-Ayafs.     His 

wonted  tendernefs  poured  iu  torrents  round 

T  2,  his 
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his  heart  :  his  purpofes  began  to  fail  him : 
he  burft  into  lamentation,  and,  while 
conferling  the  refolution  he  had  made,  he 
haftily,  and,  in  trembling  agitation,  re- 
turned to  the  fmiling  victim  he  had  de- 
ferted.  Never  did  a  prodigal's  return  fo 
exultingly  rejoice  a  father,  as  did  the  re- 
pofleffion  of  this  little  innocent.  He  gree- 
dily fnatched  it  to  his  breaft,  and  flying 
with  it  to  its  mother,  was  fo  entranced 
by  the  mod  exquilite  of  pure  delights, 
that  he  had  nearly  overlooked  a  caravan 
which  fuddenly  appeared,  and  moved  to 
the  very  fpot  where  the  emaciated  mother 
and  child  lay,  wretched  objects  of  com- 
paffion. 

Aroufed  from  his  delirium,  Haja-Ayafs,, 
Approaching  towards  the  chieftain  of  the 
tribe,  in  a  few  words  informed  him  of 
the  diftreffes  he  had  endured ;  and  then 
pointing  to  what  was  neareft,  and  deareil 
to  his  heart,  he  looked,  and  'fighed  a 

prayer, 
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prayer,  which,  being  interpreted,  was, 
"  Feed  them,  or  they  perifh."  Happily 
for  our  wanderers,  the  clan  they  fell  in 
with  was  commanded  by  a  humane  and 
tender-minded  being  ;  and  one,  too,  who 
was  journeying  to  the  place  where  all 
their  profpects  centered*  By  the  unre- 
mitted  care  of  this  their  heaven-prefented 
friend,  they  at  laft  perfectly  recovered  ; 
and,  by  eafy  ftages,  in  a  fhort  time  af- 
terwards., fafely  arrived  at  Lahore,  at  that 
time  the  rendence  of  the  Emperor  of 
Hindoftan. 

The  intimacy  which  Haja-Ayafs  had 
with  fome  of  the  principal  Tartars  in  the 
Emperor's  fervice,  foon  procured  him  the 
honour  of  an  introduction  to  their  fove- 
reign,  and  afterwards  to  an  employ, 
which,  though  trifling  in  its  emoluments, 
was  ftill  fufficient  to  fupport  him  and  his 
family,  and  in  fome  degree  to  bring  him 
into  notice.  The  active  dilpolhion,  un- 
T  3  diffipated 
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diffipated  in  its  purfuits,  feldom  fails  of 
accomplishing  its  ends.  Haja-Ayafs  was 
not  long  in  verifying  this.  He  quickly 
advanced  from  one  ftation  to  another, 
every  day  growing  higher  in  his  matter's, 
favour,  till  he  arofe  to  the  pinnacle  of 
Aliatic  power,  the  office  of  Grand  Trea- 
furer  of  the  empire.  During  this  time 
his  family  increased  ;  but  the  little  Rofe- 
tree  of  the  Defert  bloflbmed  with  peculiar 
luftre  :  her  beauty  improved  as  her  years 
advanced  towards  maturity :  her  mental 
qualifications  kept  pace  with  her  external 
perfections ;  and  me  had  barely  attained 
her  fixteenth  year,  when  me  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  moft  lovely,  as  well  as 
the  moft  accomplifhed,  female  of  the  Eaft. 
Mufic  and  poetry  were  her  favourite  amufe- 
ments  :  painting  alfb  claimed  a  confidera- 
ble  fhare  of  her  attention  ;  nor  were  the 
lefs-alluring  ftudies  of  politics,  hiftory, 
and  government,  neglected  at  her  inter- 
vals of  leifure. 

Thus 
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Thus  formed,  and  thus  accomplifhed, 
and  with  a  foul  expanded  to  an  high  de- 
gree of  ambitious  refolution,  this  formi- 
dable fair  one  determined  on  the  conqueft 
of  lehangire,  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
empire.  Unluckily  for  her  plan,  her  fa- 
ther had  already  promifed  her  in  marriage 
to  a  nobleman  of  great  diftindtion ;  one 
whofe  exploits  had  refounded  through  the 
kingdom,  and  who  was  at  this  time  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  Emperor.  As  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  mutual  inclination  can 
never  be  confidered  in  Mohammedan  al- 
liances ;  for  the  parties  knowing  each 
other  only  by  report,  are  neceflarily  con- 
ftrained  to  yield  an  implicit  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  their  parents.  This  being 
the  cafe,  tfre  heroine  of  our  tale  was  un- 
der the  cruel  neceflity  of  complying  with 
her  father's  wimes.  The  day  was  fixed, 
and  the  marriage  folemnized,  with  rejoi- 
cings fuitable  to  the  wealth  and  confe- 
quence  of  the  families. 

T  4  Previous 
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Previous  to  this,  however,  me  con- 
trived a  method  of  throwing  herfelf,  as  if 
by  accident,  into  the  prefence  of  the  young 
and  amorous  lehangire.  The  fcheme  was 
executed  with  dexterity ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  young  prince,  entertain- 
ed by  her  father,  was  liftening  with  pro- 
found attention  to  the  overflowing  tender- 
neis  of  a  parent,  who  gloried  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  fuch  a  daughter.  The  praifes 
Haja-Ayafs  beftowed  upon  her,  awakened 
every  impetuous  defire  of  youth.  At 
every  word  the  maddening  particles  of 
love  accumulated.  In  fliort,  the  citadel 
of  his  heart  was  undermined,  and  nothing 
but  the  fire  of  the  moll:  brilliant  eyes  in 
nature  was  wanting  to  level  him  a  flave 
for  ever. 

As  if  confcious  of  a  trefpafs  of  the 
moil:  unpardonable  nature,  (he  no  fooner 
found  herfelf  in  the  fame  apartment  with 
lehangire,  than  me  appeared  rivetted,  as 

it 
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it  were,  in  motionlefs  confuiion  :  —  he» 
tongue  faltered  :  —  (he  attempted  to  re- 
turn, but  could  not: — ihe  looked  for 
pity  and  forgivenefs  from  her  father ;  and 
at  laft.funk  into  his  arms  with  a  face  fufFu-. 
fed  in  bafhfulnefs  and  tears.  Thus  af- 
faulted  by  furprife,  how  was  the  already- 
enraptured  lehangire  to  defend  or  fhelter 
himfelf  from  the  attack  ?  The  beauty  of 
her  perfon  and  the  embellishments  of  her 
mind  he  had  recently  been  informed  of; 
but  words  had  been  inadequate  —  No  de- 
fcription  could  equal  the  tranfcendency  of 
her  charms.  Fluttering,  therefore,  in 
agonies  of  expiring  freedom,  the  young 
prince  refpeclfully  approached  the  fofa 
where  me  lay  reclining  on  her  father's 
bofom,  and,  after  having  apologized  for 
the  pain  which  he  had  innocently  been 
the  caufe  of,  he  faid,  "  He  would  hope 
"  that  fo  much  perfection  would  not  re- 
"  fufe  to  utter  his  forgivenefs.  That  his 
"  crime,  in  being  accidentally  in  herpre- 

"  fence, 
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"  fence,  was  truly  of  a  venial  nature  ; 
"  but  if  it  was  not,  that  it  carried  the 
"  feverity  of  its  punifhment  in  itfelf.'* 
With  this,  and  with  a  downcaft  look, 
he  retired,  and  haftily  returned  to  his 
palace. 

But  fumptuous  glare  has  little  foothing 
in  it  to  a  wounded  mind.  lehangire, 
however,  confcious  of  his  own  fuperiority 
and  power,  was  yet  diftradled.  He  knew 
the  engagements  wlvch  Haja-Ayafs  had 
entered  into  with  refpect  to  his  daughter : 
he  knew  the  inflexible  nicety  of  his  ho- 
nour ;  nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the 
high  reputation  of  the  man  deftined  to  be 
the  huiband  of  this  paragon  of  the  Eaft. 
Several  days  and  nights  he  continued  in 
the  moft  excruciating  torment.  No  ftra- 
tagem,  however  wild,  that  unbridled  paf» 
{ion  could  devife  for  breaking  off  the 
match,  but  occurred  to  his  imagina- 
tion. At  one  time  he  would  throw  him- 

A  felf 
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felf  at  Akbar  his  father's  feet,  and  implore 
his  interference  ;  at  another  he  would  pro- 
cure the  banifhment  of  his  rival ;  but  all 
was  ineffectual.  While  he  plotted,  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated  ;  and  he  then,  in 
a  paroxyfm  of  rage,  defcended  to  the  un- 
worthy refolution  of  perfecuting  a  man 
who  was  chargeable  with  no  other  crime 
than  that  (inexpiable  indeed  to  fome  minds) 
of  being  more  fortunate  than  himfelf. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAG  M  E  N  T     LXVIII. 

JL  HE  intrigues  of  an  Eaftern  court  are 
more  quickly  productive  of  confluences 
than,  thofe  of  any  other  court  whatever. 
The  hufband  of  our  heroine,  greatly  re- 
fpected  and  beloved,  foon  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  fteps  that  were  taking 
againft  him.  Wherefore,  confcious  of 
incapacity,  when  no  lefs  than  royal  ma- 
chinations were  to  be  circumvented,  he 
fuddenly,  and  with  the  utmoft  privacy, 
taking  his  wife  along  with  him,  fled  to 
an  afylum,  which  he  knew  would  fecure 
him  from  the  perfecution  of  his  enemies. 
At  this*  place  Shere-Cawn  (for  fuch  was 
his  name)  continued  till  the  death  of  Ak- 
bar  :  nor  would  he  then  have  quitted  his 
.retirement,  had  he  not  been  earneftly  fo- 
3  licited 
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licited  to  return  to  Lahore  by  lehangire 
himielf,  now  Emperor,  and  by  Haja- 
Ayafs,  who  flill  kept  pofleffion  of  the 
office  of  High  Treafurer. 

The  return  of  Shere  to  the  royal  pre- 
lence  was  followed  by  rejoicings,  and  by 
the  warmeft  demonftrations  of  attachment 
in  lehangire.  Nothing  was  too  honoura- 
ble for  a  man  whom  he  had  premeditately 
injured.  He  felt  that  he  had  acled  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  of  a  prince,  and  there- 
fore refolved  to  make  as  public  and  as 
complete  a  retribution  as  the  nature  of  his 
fituation  would  admit.  In  this  manner 
matters  rolled  in  a  channel  of  harmony 
and  good  will.  Shere  every  day  enjoyed 
new  happinefs  in  his  family  ;  and  lehan- 
gire felt  himfelf  exalted  in  the  victory  he, 
had  gained  over  a  paffion  which  had  fub- 
dued  him  in  the  beginning.  But  this 
monarch's  nature  was  intemperate,  fickle, 
and  irrefolute.  The  whole  tenor  of  his 

a&iorts 
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actions  pointed  to  a  levity,  which  it  was 
impoflible  to  reconcile  with  reafon.  His 
virtues,  indeed,  were  many  and  fplendid, 
and  worthy  of  a  fovereign  :  but  the  op* 
pofite  fhades  in  his  character  were  fatally 
predominant.  They  blurred  the  portrait, 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  fair, 
and  tinged  it  with  indelible  deformity. 

Thus,  at  the  very  inftant  that  he 
fhowered  his  royal  favours  on  the  head  of 
Shere,  a  horrid  jealoufy  was  engendering 
in  his  mind,  fraught  with  injury  and 
blood.  Poffibly  he  perceived  it  not.  His 
after-conduct  admits  the  intervention  of  a 
doubt.  However  that  may  be>  the  friends 
of  death  were  not  long  unappealed  to. 
They  were  roufed  from  their  dark  retreats, 
and,  in  various  windings,  were  turned 
Joofe  on  the  devoted  Shere.  Openly,  or 
covertly,  Shere  faw  himfelf  threatened 
with  an  ignominious  fall.  He  was  no 
Granger  to  the  caufe  ;  nor  did  he  conceive 

it 
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it  poffible  to  avoid  the  ftorm  which  was 
impending.  As  a  man,  therefore,  he  re- 
folved  to  meet  his  fate  with  refignation  ; 
and  as  he  had  lived  with  glory,  fo  to  con- 
duit himfelf  in  the  laft  act  of  his  exif- 
tence  as  not  to  tarnam  it  with  difreputa- 
tion  :  nor  was  it  long  before  the  opportu- 
nity prefented  itfelf. 

Were  we  in  this  place  to  follow  with 
implicit  credit  the  panegyrifts  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  we  fhould  paint,  in 
more  than  commonly  marvellous  colours, 
the  amazing  prowefs  and  dexterity  with 
which  he  defeated  the  bafe  intentions  of 
the  king ;  but  a  fimple  diiplay  of  facts  is 
all  we  pretend  to.  Poets  are  warranted 
,-fco  indulge  in  fiction  :  we  are  prefcriptively 
confined  to  a  lefs  fertile  walk. 

Baffled  in  all  their  trials,  the  enemies 
of  Shere  at  length  became  atrocioufly  vio- 
lent. No  ppifon,  or  mode  of  aflaffina- 

tion, 
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tion,  was  left  untried.  Their  laft  refort 
was  treacheroufly  to  fteal  upon  and  mur- 
der him  in  his  deep.  Retired  to  his 
chamber,  with  no  other  guard  about  his 
houfe  than  his  domefHcs,  and  apprehend- 
ing nothing  within  the  facred  confines  of 
the  Zunnana,  he  there  was  yielding  him- 
felf  to  reft,  when  he  was  fuddenly  alarm- 
ed by  the  found  of  feet  approaching  to* 
wards  his  bed.  A  few  moments  he  lif- 
tened ;  but  the  found  difcontinued.  At 
length  he  heard  a  voice,  which,  as  if  un- 
der the  influence  of  honor,  faid,  "  What, 
"  ihall  fo  many  of  us  fall  upon  one  poor, 
*'  unarmed  man,  and  he  afleep  ?  No ; 
"  let  him  awake,  and  let  him  have  a 
"  trial  for  his  life*"  —  "  Gallantly  ima- 
"  gined,"  cried  Shere,  fp ringing  front 
his  bed.  "  Whoever  thou  art,  as  a. 
**  friend,  I  thank  thee.  Come  on  !  The 
44  conflict  is  indeed  unequal :  but  Allah 
"  may  yet  be  favourable  to  the  inno- 
44 .  cent."  With  this,  grafping  his  fimi- 

tar, 
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tar,  and  darting  amidft  his  opponents, 
he  inftantly  laid  two  of  them  breathlefs  at 
his  feet  ;  then  puming  at  the  reft,  he  in- 
fallibly had  done  the  fame  by  them  ;  but 
the  noife  had  roufed  a  fervant,  who,  al- 
moft  worn  away  with  age,  flept  in  an  ad- 
joining room.  Readily  conceiving  the 
danger  of  his  mafter,  the  old  man  haften- 
ed  to  his  prefence  as  fail:  as  his  feeble 
limbs  would  let  him.  His  coming  ftar- 
tled  the  aflalfins  *  they  feared  they  were 
befet  :  and,  rufhing  to  the  door,  they 
precipitately  fled,  leaving  half  their  com- 
panions weltering  on  the  floor,  while 
Achmet  and  his  lord  remained  uncon- 
quered  and  unhurt.  But  the  day  was  ap- 
proaching, when  courage  and  fortitude 
were  to  be  of  no  avail. 

Inceflantly  kept  in  this  anxious  ftate  of 
watchfulnefs  for  his  fafety,  and  well  know- 
ing that  at  Lahore  he  hourly  ran  the  rifque 
of  fuffermg  either  by  treachery  or  force, 

VoL-JI.  U  he 
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he  came  to  the  refolution  of  once  more 
retiring  from  the  pretence  of  lehangire. 
Accordingly,  having  procured  the  Empe- 
ror's permiffion,  he  began  his  journey  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  a  province,  of 
which  he  had  fome  time  been  the  gover- 
nor ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  when 
he  found  himielf  attacked  by  a  confidera- 
ble  body  of  armed  ruffians.  The  die  was 
now  thrown  :  he  faced,  however,  his  an- 
tagonifts,  who  were  mafked,  and  fought 
them  bravely.  The  fuperiority  of  numbers 
at  laft  overcame  him :  wherefore,  turning 
hamfelf  towards  Mecca,  and  throwing 
fome  duft  over  his  head,  (not  having 
water  for  that  laft  and  moft  folemn  act,) 
he  unconcernedly  called  upon  them  to 

be   expeditious  in    their    bloody  purpofe. 

- 

The  felicitation  was  obeyed  :  they  pier- 
ced him  with  a  multitude  of  wounds ; 
and  he  thus,  uncomplaining,  funk  the 
martyr  of  a  monarch's  paflion. 

Happy, 
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Happy,  indeed,  were  it,  if  this  were 
the  only  infbnce  which  hiftory  hands 
down  to  us  of  the  jealous  phrenzy  of  a 
king ;  and  that  an  Eaftern  tale  were  the 
only  monument  of  fuch  daftardly  extrava- 
gance. But  the  annals  of  almoft  every 
nation  are  melancholy  records  of  equal, 
if  not  of  more  atrocious  ads.  Thofe 
even  of  our  own  country  are  fufficiently 
{rained  with  the  licentioufnefs  of  a  Henry, 
and  the  iurTerings  of  the  innocent. 


i(  O  piteous  lot  of  man's  uncertain  Hate  ! 

**  What  woes  on  life's  unhappy  journey  wait  f 

"  When  joyful  hope  would  grafp  its  fond  defirc, 

**  The  long-fought  tnmfports  in  the  grafp  expire. 

**  By  fea,  what  treacherous  calms,  what  rufliing  florms, 

"  And  death  attendant  in  a  thoufand  forms  ! 

"  By  laud,  what  itrife,  what  plots  of  fecret  guile, 

" ,  How  many  a  wound  from  many  a  treacherous  fmilc ! 

*'  O  where  (hall  man  efcape  his  numerous  foes, 

"  And  reft  his  weary  head  in  fafe  repofe  ?" 

LUSIAD. 


No  fooner  had  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Shere  reached  Lahore,  than  his  widow 
was  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  Dehli. 
U  2  There 
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There  me  arrived,  and,  with  unaffected 
grief,  bewailed  the  lofs  of  one,  who  had 
ever  behaved  to  her  with  tendernefs,  and 
whofe  unhappy  fate  (he  could  not  but 
look  upon  as  occaiioned  by  the  fatal  in- 
fluence of  her  own  charms,  too  unwarily 
expofed.  The  Emprefs  Dowager,  and 
mother  of  lehangire,  received  her  with 
kindnefs  and  affection.  She  afluaged  the 
melancholy  which  preyed  upon  her :  fhe 
feldom  left  her  to  herfelf :  me  varied  the 
amufements  with  which  me  entertained 
her  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  reconciled  her 
to  her  fituation. 

How  far  the  refpect  that  was  juftly  due 
to  this  good  old  princefs  affected  the  con- 
duct of  lehangire,  who  now  himfelf  re- 
fided  at  Dehli,  the  writers  of  his  life 
pretend  not  to  determine.  Certain  it  is, 
lie  refrained  from  feeing  the  object  of  his 
paffion  for  a  coniiderable  time  after  fhe 
was  in  his  power.  Remorfe,  indeed,  or 

i  usability 
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inftability  of  temper,  might  have  occa- 
fioned  this  forbearance.  Whatfoever  it 
was,  the  effect  was  the  fame.  She  conti- 
nued undifturbed  ;  and  he  was  applauded 
for  his  refolution. 

But  when,  contrary  to  his  ufual  muni- 
ficence, he  was  obferved  to  flint  her  in 
the  ftipend  which  was  given  her  from  the 
royal  treafury  ;  from  an  ample  allowance 
to  reduce  her  to  almoft  bread  and  water ; 
and  from  the  conveniences  of  an  elegant 
palace  to  drive  her  to  the  wretched  fhelter 
of  an  unfurnifhed,  miferable  apartment, 
the  opinion  of  the  world  bsgan  to  alter. 
Though  under  an  arbitrary  government, 
they  could  not  refrain  from  loudly  cenfu- 
ring  fuch  extraordinary  feverity.  Her 
own  merit,  Fame  allowed  to  be  fufficient 
to  entitle  her  to  gentle  treatment  and  hu- 
manity. Her  father,  too,  was  before 
their  eyes,  grown  grey  in  the  fervice  of 
the  family  of  the  very  prince  by  whom  flie 
U  3  was 
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was  opprefled  ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
her  huiband  was  not  eaiily  to  be  oblitera-* 
ted  from  their  minds.  But  ineffectual  are 
the  flridlures  of  the  fubjecl:,  when  oppo* 
fed  to  the  abfolute  authority  of  the  fove- 
reign.  lehangire  perfevered  in  unmanly 
perfecutions  :  he  even  refined  on  the  ri-< 
gours  of  tyranny  and  oppreflion. 

Reduced  at  length  to  the  feverity  of 
want,  and  finding  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  an  end  to  the  injuries  with  which  fhe 
was  fo  unjuftly  loaded,  fhe  faw  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  attempt  fomething  which  mould 
furnifli  her  with  what  fhe  flood  in  need 
of T-*.  fuftenance  and  cloathing.  Embroi- 
dery, therefore,  in  her  happier  days,  the 
amufement  of  her  idle  hours,  but  now 
the  only  fupport  me  had  to  look  to,  be- 
came her  conftant  occupation.  The  fale 
of  the  firfl  piece  of  filk  which  file  could 
finifh,  enabled  her  to  purchafe  materials 
fgr  a  larger  work.  This  fhe  in  like  man- 
ner 
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ner  completed  and  difpofed  of;  and  thus, 
from  the  labour  of  her  hands,  finding 
fome  alleviation  to  her  mifeiy,  me  began 
with  a  greater  degree  of  calmnefs  to  bear 
the  rigours  of  her  confinement,  and  even 
in  fome  manner  to  refume  her  wonted 
ipirit  and  vivacity. 

Four  years  did  this  fallen  meteor  work 
and  fupport  herfelf  by  her  own  induftry. 
Her  wealth  even  increafed  to  a  degree  of 
affluence  ;  infomuch,  that  me  was  enabled 
to  adorn  the  apartment  which  was  allotted 
to  her,  and  to  drefs  her  attendants  with  a 
decency,  which  in  fome  degree  recalled  to 
her  her  former  fplendor.  Awakened  at 
length  by  the  continual  praifes  which  were 
beftowed  upon  his  captive,  both  by  his 
mother  and  fuch  others  of  the  haram  as 
were  witnefles  of  her  conduct,  lehangire 
determined  upon  paying  her  a  private  and 
unexpected  vifit.  To  this  end,  he  repair- 
ed to  the  feraglio  at  an  hour  when  he 
U  4  was 
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was  certain  to  be  nnobferved  ;  and  thence 
paffing  along,  whilft  his  eunuchs  flared  at 
him  in  mute  afbnimment,  he  came  to 
the  folitary  room  which  confined  this  oln 
ject  of  admiration.  There  he  found  her. 

Uninformed  qf  the  intentions  of  the 
Emperor,  and  not  expecting  vifitors,  fhe 
carelefsly  fat  reclining  on  an  embroidered 
fofa,  the  work  of  her  own  hands,  drefled 
in  unwrought  muflin  of  the  plaineft  and 
moft  fimple  texture  ;  whilft  her  maidens 
were  feated  all  around  her  varioufly  em- 
ployed :  fome  in  the  execution  of  the  pat- 
terns fhe  had  given  them ;  others  in  pre- 
paring for  the  work  :  but  all  in  apparel 
far  fuperior  to  thejr  miftrefs. 

So  ftrange  a  fight  aftonimed  lehangire  ; 
but  the  divine  deportment  of  his  prifoner. 
was  ftill  more  attractive  of  admiration. 
She  arofe  as  he  approached  her  —  furprife 
and  indignation  evidently  painted  in  her 

counte,* 
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countenance  :  but  the  livelinefs  of  her 
feelings  feemed  only  the  more  to  irradiate 
her  beauty.  lehangire  accofted  her  with 
refpe£t,  mingled  with  fymptoms  of  con- 
trition. He  intreated  her  to  be  patient 
for  a  moment,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  ad- 
vance in  his  defence  ;  to  judge  him  then 
with  candour  and  impartiality ;  and  final- 
ly, to  condemn  him,  if  his  guilt  ad- 
mitted not  of  extenuation.  Thus  prepa- 
ring his  way  with  humility,  and  a  (how 
of  forrow  for  what  was  paft,  lehangire 
began  his  vindication.  Here,  indeed,  he 
found  a  multitude  of  difficulties,  that 
were  not  ealily  to  be  furmounted.  The 
death  of  her  huiband,  and  her  own  impri- 
fonment,  were  not  readily  to  be  forgiven. 
Befides,  he  had  reduced  her  to  a  flate  of 
indigence,  and  had  driven  her  to  feek  for 
bread  at  £he  labour  of  her  hands. 

But  the  arguments  of  an  accomplished 
gnd  defpotic  fovcreign  are  feldom  found  to 

fail 
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fail  of  carry  ing  perfuafion,  when  Artfully 
introduced,  and  properly  fnpported  by  un- 
blufhing  aflertions,  promifes,  and  poiitivc 
afleverations  of  the  innocency  of  inten- 
tions, lehangire  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the-ad  vantages  he  poflerTed  ;  and  he 
applied  them  with  the  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  a  mailer  of  the  art.  In  fhort, 
fb  effe&ually  did  he  clear  himfelf  of  the 
atrocious  accufation  of  having  been  the 
murderer  of  Shere-Cawn,  and  fo  firmly 
did  he  convince  his  miflrefs,  now  no  lon- 
ger (lave,  that  the  rigour  of  her  confine- 
ment had  been  owing  to  the  foul  afper- 
fions  of  a  few,  who  were  her  enemies, 
and  not  to  the  natural  dictates  of  his  own 
immediate  inclination,  that  me  at  length 
\iclded  her  aflent  to  the  burying  of  what 
was  pail  in  the  moft  profound  oblivion. 

This  point  accomplished,  the  Emperor 
bad  {till  another  in  view,  which  had  evi- 
dently Wronger  barriers  to  oppofe  it.  This 

was 
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was  no  other  than  to  gain  her  confent  to 
the  completion  of  the  union  he  had  fo  ea- 
gerly panted  for,  four  years  before ;  but 
this  was  not  to  be  hazarded  at  the  mo- 
ment. He  carelefsly,  therefore,  began 
upon  fome  other  topic  of  converfation. 
He  talked  to  her  of  the  different  occur- 
rences of  the  empire  ;  and,  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  only  common  import,  dwelt 
on  the  increafe  and  confequence  which  he 
had  himfelf  already  drawn  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Moguls. 

In  this  manner  was  this  fair  one  enter- 
tained until  the  evening  drew  on  apace. 
The  Emperor  then  got  up,  and  refpect- 
fully  took  his  leave  ;  but,  flopping  fud- 
denly,  "  How  comes  it,  my  fair  fuf^ 
"  ferer,"  faid  he,  «  that  thy  attendants 
"  are  fo  fumptuoufly  attired,  and  that 
"  thou  thyfelf  art  fo  humbly  and  fo  mo- 
"  deftly  adorned?"  —  "  Such  is  the  lot 
f<  of  fervitude,  my  Lord,"  faid  flie.  — 

"  Their 
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"  Their  flate  is  not  different  from  mine  : 
*'  I  frrive  to  alleviate  their  bondage,  in- 
*'  deed,  by  every  kindnefs  in  my  power ; 
"  and  therefore  give  them  garments, 
"  which,  to  pleafe  me,  they  wear; 
"  whilfl:  I,  in  obedience  to  my  mailer, 
"  am  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  appear- 
"  ing  in  that  ftyle,  which  the  means  he 
"  has  fupplied  me  with  feem  to  have 
"  marked  out  as  his  royal  pleafure." 
*'  Cutting,  but  too  indelible  reproach," 
replied  lehangire.  "  I  cannot  deny  my 
"  unworthinefs ;  but  you  can  revenge 
"  yourfelf,  moft  injured  excellence.  The 
*<  means  are  amply  in  your  power.  I 
**  can  hold  no  longer,  ArfecYion,  and  a 
"  regard  to  form,  had  determined  me  to 
"  continue  (ilent,  until  time  had  fome- 
"  what  reftored  me  to  your  efteem ;  but 
*'  the  flame  which  has  long  been  pent  up, 
**  will  burft  its  way.  I  mufl  be  plain. 
<4  Love  and  diftra&ion  have  long  been  the 
**  tormentors  of  my  life.  From  the  firft 

"  moment 
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"  moment  I  beheld  you,  I  paffionately 
"  relblved  on  calling  you  my  own.  I 
44  ftrove  to  accomplim  the  fond  purpofe 
"  by  every  exertion  of  abfolute  autho- 
44  rity,  I  ftuck  not  even  at  unworthy 
"  means  to  allure  you  to  my  arms  ;  but 
44  fate  interpofed  and  matched  from  me 
*'  the  blifs.  Again  awakened  to  a  fweet 
"  gleam  of  hope,  kindnefTes  and  repen- 
44  tance  I  flattered  myfelf  would  work 
44  for  me  forgivenefs ;  but  the  dream  is 
44  no  fooner  rifen,  than  it  is  vanimed. 
"  I  fee  my  fate,  and  I  deferve  it  :  yet, 
44  ere  you  pronounce  my  doom,  vouch- 
"  fafe  to  liften  to  the  folemn  afleveration, 
"  which  it  is  eflential  I  mould  make  to 
"  you.  I  never  meant  otherwife  than 
"  tenderly  aud  honourably  by  my  attach- 
"  ment :  my  conducl:,  while  I  have  been 
46  mafter  of  your  perfon,  can  teftify  it. 
48  My  throne  I  wifhed  to  fhare  with  you  ; 
"  but  the  illufion  is,  I  fear,  too  fatally  at 
4t  an  end.  Punifh  me  then.  More  than 

44   any 
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"  any  being  under  Heaven,  you  can  reta- 
*'  liate  the  injuries  you  have  fuftained, 
"  by  refufing  to  be  the  Queen  of  lelian- 
"  gire." 

This  was  a  flroke  our  heroine  did  not 
immediately  expect.  It  ftartled  her  for 
the  moment ;  but  me  foon  recollected 
herfelf.  "  No,  my  Lord,"  faid  fhe. 
*'  Our  holy  prophet  teaches  us  to  refent 
"  an  injury  in  a  jufter  manner.  Your 
"  (lave  is  the  fubject  of  your  will.  If 
"  you  have  injured  me,  your  gracious 
•**  condelcenfion  is  now  more  than  recom- 
*'  pence  fufficient,  I  had,  indeed,  re- 
*'  folved  to  remain  lingle  and  retired; 
*'  but  the  commands  of  my  fovereign 
"  have  ever  been  to  me  a  law,  next  to 
<c  thofe  of  Allah,  of  the  moft  facred  ob- 
"  ligation."  With  this,  a  blufh  fuffufed 
itfelf  acrofs  her  cheek.  The  Emperor, 
in  tranfport,  {hatched  her  to  his  heart. 
Orders  were  Lnftantly  iffued  for  the  fo- 

lemuizatiou 
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lemnization  of  their  nuptials ;  and  the 
next  day  they  were  married.  Thus,  like 
the  fweet  fhrub  which  fheds  its  beft  in- 
fluence on  the  hand  of  him  who  tears  it 
from  its  foil,  this  extraordinary  woman 
revenged  herfelf  on  lehangire. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     LXIX. 


ARISEN  from  the  fliades  of  oblivion, 
this  brilliant  planet  once  more  illumined 
with  reiplendency  the  haram.  Her  old 
companions  rejoiced  at  the  alteration  of 
her  lituation  ;  and  thofe  who  envied  her 
happinefs,  were  compelled  to  filence  from 
a  dread  of  her  difpieafure.  Noor-Iehan, 
or  the  Light  of  the  World,  for  \vith  this 
title  the  Emperor  dignified  her,  foon  be- 
came fupreme  in  the  affections  of  her  huf- 
band.  The  talents,  which  had  long  lain 
hidden  in  mournful  folitude,  had  ripened 
by  reflection.  Study  had  taught  her  the 
way  of  reading  the  various  tempers  and 
characters  of  the  world.  She  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  genius  of  him  to  whom  me 

\vas 
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was  allied  ;  and,  in  the  difcharge  of  her 
duty,  me  faw  the  certain  means  of  acqui- 
ring an  irrefiftible  afcendency. 

PofTefled,  thus,  of  a  jewel,  the  moil 
ineftimable  in  his  realm,  lehangire  thanlt- 
f ully  admitted  the  affiftance  of  Noor- 
lehan  in  the  fatiguing  management  of  the 
affairs  of  ftate.  Her  breafr,  in  his  anxi- 
ous moments,  became  the  depofitory  of 
his  mod  fecret  thoughts  :  he  concealed 
nothing  from  her ;  and  feldom  acted  but 
when  her  opinion  entirely  coincided  with 
his  own.  In  fhort,  me  was  a  fecond  felf, 
the  conjunct:  ruler  of  the  empire.  Coins 
were  even  {truck,  and  made  current  in 
her  name.  Nor,  in  doing  this,  will  the 
candour  of  hiftory  allow  that  lehangire 
was  actuated  either  by  indolence  or  indif- 
cretion.  Her  father  was  (till  in  office  ; 
her  brothers  likewife  filled  the  firft  digni- 
ties of  the  ftate.  Thefe  were  her  oracles 
in  matters  of  importance ;  and  their  ho- 

VOL.  II.  X  nour 
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nour  and  ability,  fpurning  at  little  adula- 
tion, fcreened  both  her  and  the  Emperor 
from  falsehood  and  knpofition. 

But  the  days  of  man  are  as  flrongly 
marked  with  viciffitudes  as  the  fluctuating 
atmofphere  by  which  he  is  furrounded. 
Kings  themfelves,  the  anointed  of  hea- 
ven, are  not  exempt  from  the  calamities 
of  human  nature.  The  fplendor  of  their 
flate  ferves  but  to  aggravate  their  misfor- 
tune. With  a  partner  on  his  throne,, 
defervedly  the  object  of  his  admiration, 
and  with  a  dominion  nearly  as  great  and 
fplendid  as  any  in  the  world,  lehangire 
might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  ar- 
.rived  at  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  happi- 
.nefs ;  but  the  turbulence  of  faction  en- 
gendered a  counterpoife  to  his  felicity. 

An  Umrah,  of  confiderable  wealth  and 
.confequence  in  the  empire,  fuddenly  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  a  jealoufy  of  the  intentions  of  his 
matter.  Infmuations  of  pretended  friends, 
joined  to  apprehenfions  in  his  own  fa- 
mily, firft  founded  to  him  the  alarm. 
Warped  by  perfonal  fears,  every  action 
of  the  Emperor  feemed,  to  his  mind, 
diftorted  in  its  appearance.  He  began  to 
look  upon  the  carefles  of  his  fovereign 
as  the  premeditated  fnares  of  a  politi- 
cian, alluring  him  to  deftrudion.  He 
doubted  him  in  every  inftance ;  and  at 
length  breaking  through  all  reftraint,  he 
rebellioufly  appeared  in  arms,  and,  by  a 
quick  movement,  made  himfelf  matter  of 
the  perfon  of  lehangire. 

No  fooner  was  it  fpread  abroad  that 
lehangire  was  in  the  cuftody  of  this  Um- 
rah,  than  troops  from  all  quarters  haf- 
tened  jto  the  imperial  ttandard,  creeled 
under  the  aufpices  of  Noor-Iehan.  Crouds 
from  all  fides  poured  in  to  her  affittance. 
She  foon  faw  herfelf  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
X  z 
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fiderable  armv  ;  and,  from  that  moment, 
defpifmg  all  the  impertinencies  of  form, 
fhe  publicly  appeared  before  her  troops 
mounted  on  an  elephant  of  war,  with  her 
daughter  by  her  fide  ;  a  'bow  with  arrows 
were  flung  on  her  moulder ;  and  in  this 
manner,  in  perfon,  (he  intrepidly  led  on 
her  troops  to  action. 

The  forces  of  the  imperial  army,  acl:ua- 
ted  in  defence  of  a  defcendant  of  the  race 
of  Timur,  fprung  to  the  charge  with  a 
vivacity  that  carried  every  thing  before  it. 
Carnage  fpread  on  every  fide.  The  Queen, 
by  her  looks  and  geftures,  encouraged 
her  warriors.  A  mercilefs  devaluation 
took  place.  The  rebels  daggered  at  every 
onfet ;  but  (till  kept  firm  to  the  combat. 
At  length,  a  river  being  forded  by  the 
Umrah,  on  the  oppofite  banks  of  which 
he  drew  up  in  array  of  battle,  the  Qu_een 
directed  the  driver  of  her  elephant  to 
plunge  into  the  midft  -of  the  ftream. 

Her 
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Her  generals,  animated  by  the  example, 
with  fword  in  hand  rufhed  to  the  fuccour 
of  their  miftrefs.  Every  thing  gave  way 
before  them,  and  victory  hovered  over  the 
banner  of  the  empire  ;  but,  unhappily  at 
this  moment,  an  arrow  pierced  the  bofom 
of  the  youthful  princefs.  The  luftre  of 
her  eyes  became  transfuftd  with  darkneis. 
In  the  excruciating  agony  of  pain,  me 
bounded  from  her  feat,  and,  feemingly 
lifeiefs,  dropt  into  her  mother's  arms, 

What  a  fenfe  of  her  own  danger  could 
not  accomplifh,  maternal  tendernefs  in- 
flantly  effected.  Noor  -  lehan  allowed 
herfelf  to  be  carried  from  the  fpot ;  but 
not  until  me  had  implored  her  officers  to 
be  refolute  and  faithful  to  the  caufe  of 
their  royal  matter  ;  but  the  fate  of  the 
day  had  already  taken  a  turn.  The  im- 
perialifts,  exhaufted  by  their  firft  exer- 
tions, now  began  to  languifh  in  their  at- 
tacks. They  had  rather  lofl  ground  than 
X  3  otherwife. 
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otherwife.  The  victory  was  yet  undeci- 
ded ;  and  the  enemy  had  fuftered  lefs  in 
numbers  than  they  had.  To  this  ftate 
were  they  reduced.  The  Umrah  expected 
it ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  had  cautioufly 
kept  back  fome  choien  battalions  from 
the  action.  On  thefe  he  depended  for 
fuccefs.  He  now  law  the  critical  mo-? 
ment ;  and  placing  himfelf,  therefore,  at 
the  head  of  this  body  of  referve,  he  fell 
upon  the  loyalifts  with  fuch  an  unexpec- 
ted mock,  that  they  univerfally  gave  way, 
and  in  a  few  feconds  left  him  the  decided 
mafter  of  the  field. 

Defeated  thus  in  her  heroic  intention 
of  refcuing  lehangire,  and  afflicted  with 
apprehenfions  for  her  daughter's  life,  Noor- 
lehan  had  a  trying  character  to  aflTume, 
not  only  with  her  friends,  but  more  im- 
mediately with  thofe  whofe  fpirits  me  had 
to  fupport,  and  on  whofe  fervices  me  was 
to  depend  on  a  future  day.  Some  time 

elapfed 
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elapfed  in  this  trying  fituation.  At  length 
the  princefs  happily  recovered  of  her 
wound :  but  ftill  the  Emperor  was  con- 
fined ;  and  until  he  was  releafed  from 
bondage,  Noor-Iehau  had  neither  comfort 
nor  tranquillity* 

Watched  with  the  clofeft  attention, 
and  perceiving  no  profpect  of  releafe, 
lehangire  at  lafl  propofed  a  fcheme,  which 
he  flattered  himfelf  would  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  Umrah  and  his  party.  This 
was  no  lefs  than  to  delegate  to  thofe  whont 
they  mould  nominate,  the  abfolute  govern- 
ment of  the  empire.  The  terms,  as  he 
conceived,  were  accepted.  The  appoint- 
ments immediately  took  place  ;  and  he, 
in  language  the  moil  preffing,  wrote  to 
Noor-Iehan,  and  befeeched  her  to  diiband 
her  army  ;  urged  her  to  come  and  com- 
plete his  happinefs  by  her  prefence  ;  afiu- 
jed  her  that  every  attention  would  be  paid 
to  her  ;  and,  as  matters  regarded  himfel£ 
X  4  to 
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to  be  certain  that  fhe  would  find  him 
treated  with  the  utmoll:  tendernefs  and 
reTpeel:. 

The  word  of  lehangire  was  fufficient 
command  to  Noor-Iehan.  Agreeably  to 
his  directions,  fhe  difmiffed  the  legions 
that  attended  her ;  and,  without  the 
fmallefr.  diffidence  or  hefitation,  repaired 
to  the  place  where  the  Umrah  was  en- 
camped. No  reception  could  ever  have 
been  more  honourable  or  brilliant  than 
that  which  was  ftudioufly  given  to  Noor- 
Iehan.  The  Umrah  waited  upon  her 
himfelf,  as  had  been  his  province  in  the 
•days  of  her  greateft  glory.  He  pleaded 
contrition  for  his  recent  tranfgreffions ; 
and,  without  being  urged  to  it,  promifed 
what  he  had  hitherto  evaded,  the  complete 
enlargement  of  the  Emperor.  Accuftom- 
ed  as  fhe  was  to  courts,  and  to  all  the 
windings  and  duplicity  of  intrigue,  this 
Teeming  ingenuoufnefs  of  the  Umrah's 

had 
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had  almoft  deceived  her  into  a  belief  that 
he  was  (incere  ;  but  the  delufions  of  fafety 
were  not  capable  of  diverting  her  entirely 
of  fufpicion.  She  faw,  or  thought  fhe 
faw,  a  defign  in  the  wily  traitor,  to 
confign  her  to  the  cuftody  of  a  band  of 
his  adherents,  whom  he  fpecioufly  digni- 
fied with  the  appellation  of  officers  of 
his  houfehold. 

In  this  new  imprifonment,  (for  her 
fears  were  too  juftly  founded)  Noor-Iehan 
experienced  every  fpecies  of  grief,  an- 
guifli,  and  vexation.  She  was  oven  pre- 
cluded the  fight  of  lehangire  ;  but  the 
blacked  ad~t  of  the  drama  was  yet  to  be 
exhibited.  Too  well  acquainted  with 
the  exceffive  fway  which  the  Queen  bore 
over  the  mind  of  lehangire,  and  dreading 
left,  in  reftoring  her,  with  his  fovereign, 
to  liberty,  he  might  himfelf  eventually 
fall  a  facrifice  to  her  refentment ;  and 
feeing,  in  no  alternative  but  her  death, 
IK*  that 
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that  fafefy,  which  he  was  determined  to 
be  careful  of,  the  Umrah  refolved  to  have 
her  ftrangled  while  fhe  thus  was  in  his 
powder ;  and  that  too  under  the  {auction, 
and  with  the  authority  of  law.  For  this 
purpofe  a  tribunal  was  erected,  and  he 
himfelf  arraigned  her  of  high  treafon, 
and  of  having  confpired  againft  the  life 
of  her  lord  and  fovereiga,  the  Emperor. 

Readily  may  it  be  fnppofed  that  the 
fentence  of  the  judges  was  conformable  to 
the  will  of  him  who  was  the  leader  of 
their  faction,  and  who  had  pre-determined 
on  her  fall.  She  was  adjudged  to  death, 
and  a  fmgle  day  was  given  her  for  prepa- 
ration. Juftice,  the  pureft  emanation  of 
the  Divinity  !  —  Juftice  is  thus  tortured 
to  affift  the  dark  and  monftrous  deiigns 
of  the  wicked  and  ambitious !  Sent  down 
from  heaven,  a  little  while  me  continued 
among  men.  The  earth  fmiled  with  be- 
nignity and  chearfulnefs  ;  but  revenge, 

rapacity, 
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rapacity,  each  child  of  enormity  and  guilt, 
rufhed  in  upon  her  calm  reign,  and  de- 
fpoiled  us  of  her  influence.  Meant  to 
be  the  fhield  of  virtue,  her  hallowed 
name  was  fuddenly  called  to  the  fupport 
of  profligacy  and  licentioufnefs.  Right 
and  wrong  indifcriminately  became  dedu- 
ced from  her  facred  fountain.  The  mum- 
mery of  externals  attracted  confederation ; 
but  the  effence  itfelf  lay  neglected  and 
unnoticed. 

Armed  in  this  manner  with  the  power 
of  the  law,  and  bent  upon  the  fpeedy 
completion  of  the  bloody  deed,  the  un- 
feeling Umrah  carried  the  warrant  of  exe- 
cution to  the  Emperor  for  the  royal  aflent 
and  fignature.  Deprefled  with  grief,  dri- 
ven almoft  to  madnefs,  the  wretched  lehan- 
gire  looked  at  the  horrid  inftrument  with 
tears,  while  drops  of  blood  ran  trickling 
from  his  heart.  O,  there's  an  awful 
greatnefs  in  mighty  woe  !  Jut  he  knew 

the 
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the  fternnefs  of  the  chara£ter  he  had  to 
deal  with :  he  faw  that  inevitable  death 
awaited  Noor-Iehan ;  that  he  was  unable 
to  fave  her;  that  oppofition  would  but 
draw  forth  torture  and  bafe  indignity. 
With  a  fullen  morofenefs,  therefore,  and 
a  proud,  unyielding  fpirit,  as  if  for  his 
own  execution,  he  fignified  his  aflent ; 
and  then  preparing  himfelf  for  aflafiina- 
tion,  moil  fervently  prayed  for  the  ftroke 
which  mould  terminate  his  miferies. 

The  news  of  the  Emperor's  having 
given  his  confent  to  her  execution  being 
communicated  to  Noor  -  lehan,  me  re- 
ceived it  (for  me  readily  conceived  the 
reafons  which  wrung  it  from  him)  with 
the  moft  refpectful  iilerice,  and  with  a 
dignity  of  countenance  which  befpoke  a 
foul  refblved  upon  fubmitting  to  her  fate 
with  resignation.  The  hour  was  now 
approaching  when  me  was  to  bid  a  long 
adieu  to  the  fweet  light  of  heaven.  She 

awaited 
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awaited  the  terrors  of  death  with  a  mag- 
nanimity which  had  accompanied  her  in 
every  ftage  of  her  unhappy  exigence. 
To  blur  the  character  (he  had  hitherto 
preferved,  was  impodible.  Her  doom 
being  fixed,  me  was  to  welcome  it  with 
all  the  majefty  of  much -injured,  perfe- 
cuted  innocence. 

Thus  refolved  and  refigned,  Noor- 
lehan  drefled  herfelf  in  readinefs,  as 
the  executioners  attended  at  the  door  of 
her  apartment.  She  received  them  cour- 
teoufly,  and  with  a  look  which  beamed 
forth  affability  and  kindnefs.  "  Friends," 
faid  fhe,  "  the  time  allotted  me,  I  be- 
"  lieve,  is  nearly  part.  Do  not,  how- 
"  ever,  fuppofe  I  have  idly  fquandered 
"  away  the  little  that  was  given  me.  I 
"  have,  indeed,  had  much  to  do.  My 
11  poor  maids,  too,  here,  (God  comfort 
"  them  in  their  affliction  !)  have  not  been 
"  intirely  unemployed.  We  were  quite 

"  unpre- 
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*'  unprepared  for  fo  fudden  a  reparation. 
*'  Commend  them  from  me  to  whomfo* 
4<  ever  will  protect  them.  They  have 
**  been  loving  to  their  miftrefs  ;  and  it 
**  will  be  no  difcredit  to  them,  perhaps, 
i6  hereafter,  if  it  mail  be  known  that 
**  they  were  the  faithful  and  affectionate 
"  companions  of  Noor-Iehan."  Having 
thus  faid,  me  beckoned  to  the  executioners 
to  approach  and  do  their  office. 

Hardened  as  fuch  wretches  are,  who, 
for  a  fcanty  fubiiftence,  deal  in  the  mur- 
der of  their  fellow  creatures,  they,  on 
this  occafion,  could  fcarcely  reft  rain  their 
tears.  The  uncommon  beauty  of  their 
viclim,  who  flood  undifmayed  before 
them  ;  the  exalted  fphere  in  which  me 
had  recently  flione,  and  in  which  me  had 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  all  her  fubjecls  ; 
the  wild  diftra&ion  of  her  attendants, 
whofe  fcreams  and  lamentations  rent  the 
vault  of  heaven  :  thefe,  altogether,  pe- 
trified 
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trifled  them  with  horror ;  but  {till  theit 
orders  were  to  be  executed  —  and  death 
was  the  errand  on  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. 

Trembling,  then,  as  they  tied  the 
filken  ftring  about  her  neck,  while  fhe 
remained  immovably  ferene,  they  at  length 
took  hold  of  the  ends,  to  give,  with  one 
accord,  the  fatal  pull,  when  an  alarming 
noife  rumbled  towards  the  chamber.  They 
flopped  a  moment  —  One  of  the  maidens 
fprang  to  learn  the  caufe  —  She  found  it 
to  be  a  refpite.  "  Hold,  hold  your  im- 
"  pious  hands,"  almoft  breathlefs,  fhe 
cried.  "  Hold !  Stop  your  murderous 
44  purpofe  !  —  My  miftrefs,  my  gracious 
•*  miftrefs  is  reprieved  !  She  (till  will 
"  live  to  blefs  her  Fatima."  Alas,  fond 
maiden,  the  eagernefs  of  thy  imagination 
did  it  not  promife  thee  too  much?  The 
Queen,  indeed,  wasrefpited;  but  it  was 

only 
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only  till  (he  (hould  have  indulged  herfelf 
in  a  1  aft  embrace  of  lehangire. 

Riftng  from  her  knees,  therefore,  for 
fhe  had  in  that  position  pioufly  awaited 
the  ftroke  that  was  to  plunge  her  into 
everlafting  night,  (he  walked  with  com- 
pofure  to  the  carriage  which  was  prepared 
to  carry  her  to  the  apartment  of  the  Em- 
peror. There  (he  arrived ;  and  the  Um- 
rah  himfelf  introduced  her  to  the  royal 
prefence :  but  now  all  the  fortitude  of 
lehangire  forfook  him.  He  burft  into 
tears,  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms.  "  And 
"  will  you  not  fpare  her  to  me,"  faid  he 
to  the  Urn  rah.  "  God  fo  reward  you 
"  as  you  (hew  mercy  unto  her." 

There  is  a  moment  when  pity  will 
find  its  way  into  the  moft  flinty  bread:. 
The  Umrah  now  felt  it.  He  daggered  at 
the  fcene  before  him  —  The  hufband  plead- 
ing for  his  wife  —  It  was  too  much.  — 

"  Take 
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"  Take  her,  take  her,"  faid  he  to  the 
KingI  *'  Mercy,  the  fweet  child 'of 
"  heaven,  conquers  every  other  confidera- 
"  tion.  I  reftore  her  to  'you.  More- 
"  over,  the  Emperor  of  the  faithful  (hall 
"  never  fue  in  vain."  With  this,  he 
retired ;  and  a  pardon  was  proclaimed 
throughout  the  army. 

Noor-Iehan,  reftored  thus  to  the  world, 
foon  found  that  her  fufferings  had  increafed 
the  number  of  adherents  to  the  royal  caufe. 
The  boundlefs  joy  of  the  multitude  befpoke 
the  fentiments  of  their  fouls.  Her  name, 
and  her  virtues,  refounded  through  the 
Ikies.  Noor-Iehan  was  in  every  body's . 
mouth  —  Noor-Iehan  !  re-echoed  the  aged 
and  the  infirm  —  Noor-Iehan!  even  lifped 
the  little  babes.  Difloyalty  {fartled  at  the 
contagion  as  it  fpread. 

This   favourable   difpofition  was   moft 

grateful  to   Noor-Iehan :  nor  was  me  fo 

VOL.  II.  Y  forgetful 
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forgetful  of  her  own  wrongs,  or  inatten- 
tive to  the  fafety  of  lehangire,  as  to  let  it 
diilipate  in  murmurs  and  idle  converfation. 
Every  thing  was  ripe  for  a  revolt,  and 
nothing  wanting  but  fpirit  to  encourage 
the  difcon tents,  and  zeal  to  inflame  the 
phrenzy  of  the  populace,  to  an  'exem- 
plary revenge  of  her  manifold  injuries. 
EmifTaries  were  now  fecretly  difpatched 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Umrah.  Par- 
don was  announced  to  all,  on  the  moil: 
extenfive  terms ;  and  gratuitous  rewards- 
were  promifed  to  thofe  who  would  return 
to  their  loyalty,  and  who  mould  be  active 
in  cruming  the  usurpation.  In  fine,  fhe 
managed  matters  with  fuch  fuperiour  abi- 
lity, that  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time 
(he  brought  about  a  total  defection  in  the 
Umrah' s  army,  and  ultimately  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Umrah  himfelf. 

The  confequence  was,  lehangire,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  his  people,  once  more 

afcended 
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afcended  the  throne  of  his  anceftors ; 
but  the  joy  which  it  occafioned  was  of 
fhort  duration.  A  dangerous  illnefs  had 
long  threatened  the  Emperor :  it  now 
broke  out,  and,  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of 
medicine,  tore  him  from  his  earthly  feli- 
city in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign* 

With  the  death  of*  the  prince,  all  influ- 
ence ceafes  in  the  ladies  of  the  haram. 
This  was  the  cafe  with  Noor-Iehan. 
Shaw-Iehan,  who  fucceeded  his  father, 
lehangire,  was  the  fon  of  a  former  mar- 
riage :  he  had  likewife  been  in  oppofition 
to  Noor-Iehan  for  a  confiderable  time  be- 
fore his  father's  deceafe  ;  a  coalition  was 
confequently  not  to  be  expected.  He  ac- 
cordingly fignified  to  Noor-Iehan,  by 
meflage,  a  deli  re  that  me  would  retire  to 
her  palace  at  Lahore.  To  Lahore  me 
accordingly  proceeded,  as  foon  as  the 
obfequies  of  her  hufband  were  performed ; 
and  there,  with  a  royal  income  from  the 
Y  i  treafury, 
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treafury,  devoting  herfelf  to  fludy,  pri- 
vacy, and  eafe,  (he,  for  eighteen  years 
together,  exhibited  a  moft  extraordinary 
inftance  of  the  little  confequence  that  do- 
minion is  to  the  happinefs  of  thofe,  who, 
ieemingly,  are  the  moil  fond  to  enjoy 
an  exalted  ftate. 

To  fum  up  the  character  of  this  cele- 
brated woman  may  be  thought  needlefs, 
after  the  traits  I  have  already  given  of 
it.  I  mail,  therefore,  conclude  with 
fimply  remarking,  that  her  qualifications 
were  of  the  moft  brilliant  kind  ;  that,  in 
profperity  as  well  as  in  adverfity,  me  uni- 
formly conducted  herfelf  with  firmnefs 
and  dignity ;  that  from  her  childhood  me 
had  been  the  fport  of  the  moft  capricious 
fortune  ;  that  her  errors,  and  her  preju- 
dices, particularly  thofe  impofed  upon 
her  fex,  by  confinement,  and  the  other 
reftraints  of  the  haram,  were  fingularly 
few,  when  contrafted  with  the  bigoted  opi- 
nions 
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nions  of  her  feel ;  that  the  dawn,  and  the 
morning,  of  her  life  were  calamitous  ;  but 
that  the  evening  was  tranquil  and  un- 
ruffled ;  and  that  fhe  peaceably  dropped 
into  the  grave,  the  ornament  and  the  admi- 
ration of  a  people,  who  ftill  fpeak  of  her 
with  rapture  and  delight. 


Y  3  FRAG* 
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FRAGMENT     LXX, 


.T  R  O  M  Noor-Iehan,  whofe  life  was 
tiflued  with  fuch  (angular  events,  we  mall 
turn  towards  a  country,  where  beauty, 
nearly  iimilar  to  her  own,  is  to  be  met 
with,  and  where  the  wanton  god  intrenches 
himfelf  in  fmiles  of  the  moft  alluring  na-s 
ture.  A  country,  indeed,  that  was  not 
unfrequently  made  happy  with  the  pre- 
fence  of  her  whom  we  have  been  men- 
tioning ;  for,  as  a  fecond  divinity,  me 
had  a  paradife  of  her  own,  and  Cafhmire 
was  the  favoured  fpot. 

Cammire  is  fituated  at  the  extremity 
of  Hindoftan,  northward  of  Lahore,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  one  fide  by  a  ridge  of 
the  great  Caucafus,  and  on  the  other  by 

the 
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the  little  Tartarian  Thibet  and  Moultan. 
The  extent  of  it  is  not  very  confiderable ; 
but  being  girt  in  by  a  zone  of  hills,  and 
elevated  very  confiderably  above  an  arid 
plain,  which  ftretches  many  miles  around 
it,  the  fcenes  which  it  exhibits  are  wild 
and  picturefque.  Rivers,  hills,  and  val- 
lies,  charmingly  diverfify  the  landfcape. 
Here  a  cafcade  rufhes  from  a  foaming  pre- 
cipice ;  there  a  tranquil  ftream  glides  pla- 
cidly along  ;  the  tinkling  rill,  too,  founds 
amidft  the  groves ;  and  the  feathered  cho- 
rifters  ling  the  fong  of  love,  clofe  fhelter- 
ed  in  the  glade. 

At  what  time  Cammire  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Mogul  government,  and 
how  long,  and  in  what  manner,  it  was  in- 
dependent, before  it  was  annexed  to  the 
territories  of  the  Houfe  of  Timur,  are 
points  that  are  intirely  unconnected  with 
the  nature  of  our  inquiry.  We  mall 
content  ourfelves,  therefore,  with  remar- 
Y  4  king, 
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king,  that,  though  inconfiderable  as  to 
its  revenues,  it  was  uniformly  held  in  the 
higheft  eftimation  by  the  Emperors  of  Hin- 
doftan.  Thither  they  repaired,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  greatnefs,  when  the 
affairs  of  ftate  would  admit  of  their  ab- 
fence ;  and  there  they  diverted  themfelves 
of  form  and  all  the  oppreffive  ceremony 
of  flate. 

The  royal  manner  of  travelling  to  Cafh- 
mire  was  grand,  though  tedious  and  un- 
wieldy, and  mewed,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  fplendour  and  magnificence  of  an 
Eaftern  potentate.  Auruugzebe,  we  are 
told,  feldom  began  his  march  to  that 
country,  for  a  march  certainly  it  was  to 
be  called,  without  an  efcort  of  eighty  or 
an  hundred  thoufand  fighting  men,  betides 
the  gentlemen  of  his  houiehold,  the  atten- 
dants of  his  feraglio,  and  moil;  of  his 
officers  of  ftate.  Thefe  all  continued 
with  him  during  the  time  he  was  on  the 

road, 
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road,  which  generally  was  a  month  ;  but 
no  {boner  was  he  arrived  at  the  entrance 
of  thofe  aerial  regions,  than,  with  a  felect 
party  of  friends,  he  feparated  from  the 
reft  of  his  retinue,  and  with  them  afcen- 
ded  the  defiles  which  led  him  to  his 
Eden, 

The  temperature  of  the  air  of  Calh- 
rnire,  elevated  as  it  is  fo  much  above 
the  adjoining  country,  together  with  the 
breams  which  continually  pour  from  its 
mountains,  enables  the  hufbandman  to 
cultivate  with  fuccefs  the  foil  -  he  appro- 
priates to  agriculture;  whilft  the  gar- 
dener's labour  is  amply  repaid  in  the 
abundant  produce  of  his  fruit.  In  fhort, 
nature  wears  her  gay  eft  cloathing  in  this 
enchanting  fpot.  The  rivers  fupply  the 
inhabitants  with  almoft  every  fpecies  of 
fifh  ;  the  hills  yield  fweet  herbage  for  the 
cattle  ;  the  plains  are  covered  with  grain 
pf  different  denominations ;  and  the  woods 

are 
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are  ftored  with  variety  of  game.  In  this 
country,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  be  fur- 
priied  that  the  ladies  are  fo  fingularly 
beautiful.  The  picture  intended  by  hea- 
ven would  have  been  incomplete  without 
them. 


'*  Adown  their  necks,  more  white  than  virgin  fno\v, 
Of  fofteft  hue,  the  golden  treffes  flow  j 
Their  heaving  breafts,  of  purer,  fotter  white 
Than  fnow-hills  gliit'ningin  the  moon's  pale  light, 
Except  where  cover'd  by  the  falh,  were  bare, 
And  love,  unfeen,  fmil'd  foft,  and  panted  there." 

LUSIAD. 


In  almoft  every  other  part  of  Aila  the 
Scythian  feature  is  to  be  traced  in  a  greater 
•or  a  lefs  degree.  It  is  not  fo  here.  The 
Cafhmireans  feem  a  race  diitincl:  from  all 
others  in  the  Eaft  :  their  perfons  are  more 
elegant,  and  their  completions  more  deli- 
cate, and  more  tinged  with  red.  Were 
this  infulated  world,  indeed,  a  little  nearer 
Europe,  its  fair  inhabitants  might  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  collateral  branch  of  your  own 

unrivalled 
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unrivalled  countrywomen,  whofe  perfection 
they  almoft  equal. 

Where  beauty  is,  there  ever  will  be 
love  ;  and  love  will  always  be  attended 
by  poetry  and  muiic.  Thus  we  find  the 
Cafhmireans  cultivate  thofe  arts  with  ex- 
traordinary fuccefs  :  poetry  in  particular. 
No  country  of  the  Eaft  has  produced 
more  elegant  effulions  of  imagination  than 
Cafhmire  ;  nor  has  any  been  more  cele- 
brated in  ftory.  Even  Solomon's  Rofe 
of  Sharon,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  will 
be  found  to  droop,  when  compared  with 
the  flights  of  fome  of  their  bards,  who 
whilome  ftrung  the  lyre  to  love,  and  at- 
tuned it  with  delicacy  and  feeling. 

Strange  as  it  may  feem,  the  people  of 
this  country  believe,  that  even  Solomon 
himfelf  was  infpired  in  the  bowers  of 
Cafhmire.  In  many  parts  they  point  out 
places,  which  they  represent  as  dedicated 

to 
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to  him ;  and  even  fome,  that,  at  his  de- 
fire,  were  called  exprefsly  by  his  name. 
That  Solomon  might  have  had  fome  of 
the  fair  ones  of  his  feraglio  from  this 
nurfery  of  beauty,  is  not  at  all  improba- 
ble. He  fought  every  where  for  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  therefore,  if,  for  the  gold  of 
Ophir,  he  could  fend  vefiels  into  the  In- 
dian feas,  the  advancing  a  few  flops  far- 
ther, for  a  much  more  eftimable  treafure, 
does  not  appear  incompatible  with  that 
monarch's  difpofition.  Though  a  man 
of  wifdom,  he  fuppofed  there  might  be 
happinefs  in  the  indulgence  of  paffions, 
granted  him  by  heaven.  His  eagernefs 
jn  the  purfuit  was  great ;  nor  did  he 
ipare  either  money  or  attention. 


'*  Fly  fvvift,  my  friends  ;   my  fervants,  fly  ;  employ 
Your  inftant  pains,  to  bring  your  matter  joy. 
Let  all  my  wives  and  concubines  be  drefs'd. 

Frefli  rofes  bring 

To  ftrevv  my  bed,  till  the  impoverifh'd  fpring 
Confefs  her  want ;  around  my  amorous  head 
Be  dropping  myrrh,  and  liquid  amber  fhcd, 

"  Till  Arab  has  no  more."  PRIOR. 

Towards 
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Towards  the  gratification  of  this  difpo- 
fition,  therefore,  Cafhmire  might  have 
contributed  her  portion  ;  and  thence  thofe 
legends,  which  have  been  circulated  re- 
lative to  Solomon  having  been  refident 
there. 

On  the  decadence  of  the  Mogul  power 
in  Hlndoftan,  Cammire  felt  force  of  the 
ravages  of  war.  It  is  now,  however,  in 
peace;  and  the  inhabitants  are  defirous  of 
keeping  it  fb.  Induftry,  fprightlinefs, 
and  good  fellowmip,  fill  up  the  meafure 
of  their  time.  They  gratefully  return 
thanks  to  heaven  for  the  bleffings  they 
enjoy.  Their  days  are  the  days  of  com- 
fort ;  and  their  nights  are  crowned  with 
tranquillity  and  repofe. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     LXXL 

JL  H  E  Mohammedans,  (to  return  from 
our  excurfion)  like  all  fuperilitious  peo- 
ple, are  addicted  to  the  moft  oppofite  pro- 
penfities.  They  are  given  to  the  moft 
voluptuous  enjoyments,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  mortify  the  flefli  as  much  as 
any  fed  whatever.  They  are  pofhive  be- 
lievers in  the  Koran  ;  yet  they  have  faith 
in  prediction,  efpecially  aflrology  of  the 
judicial  kind.  The  higher  orders,  indeed, 
endeavour  to  conceal  this  weaknefs*;  but 
the  inferiour  ranks  are  above  denying  what 


*  Yet  all  the  Mohammedan  princes  (thofe  at  leaft 
of  Hindofbn)  have  their  public  aflrologers  or  footh- 
fayers,  who  form  part  of  their  houfehold  eftablifhment, 
and  whom  they  always  confult  touching  the  days  or 
hours  moft  propitious  to  certain  purpofes,  as  marching, 
giving  battle,  receiving  or  paying  vifits,  &c. 

is 
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is  to  them  a  fource  of  infinite  gratification. 
Hence  nothing  is  fo  common  in  Muflulman 
countries  as  a  wizard  and  a  fortune-teller. 


A  hungry,  lean-fac'd  villain, 

A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 
A  needy,  hollow-ey'd,  {harp-looking  wretch, 
A  living-dead  man." 

SHAKESPEARE, 


They  have  no  magicians,  however,  among 
them,  with  power  fuch  as  was  common 
in  the  days  of  Laclantius,  "  to  call  up 
"  fouls  from  the  dead,  render  them  vifi- 
"  ble  to  human  eyes,  and  make  them 
"  fpeak  and  foretel  future  events ;"  but 
they  have  what  is  almoft  as  ridiculous, 
and  what  in  reality  may  be  termed  the 
fame,  men  who  have  an  implicit  confi- 
dence in  moft  of  the  occult  fciences. 

Alchymy,  which  made  fuch  extraordi- 
nary progrefs  in  Europe  fbme  years  ago, 
was  originally  derived  from  the  Saracens. 

They 
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They  firft  applied  to  the  fludy  of  it,  as 
may .  be  gathered  from  the  word  itfelf, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Arabic.  This 
ignis  fatuus,  this  prepofterous  chimera  of 
the  brain,  this  attempt  at  making  gold, 
and  of  difcovering  an  univerfal  medicine 
or  panacea,  is  ftill  in  eflimation  with  the 
philofophic  defendants  of  Iflaum.  To 
what  prefumptuous  lengths  will  not  the 
arrogance  of  man  tranfport  him  !  Human 
pride  would  grafp  at  a  knowledge  of  the  * 
mofl  hidden  fecrets  of  nature.  We  would 
create  as  well  as  deftroy.  It  is  even  aver- 
red, that  it  was  once  under  deliberation 
how  to  make  man  by  other  mediums  than 
thofe  nature  has  hitherto  provided ;  but 
"  entre  nous"  fays  Le  Diable  Afmodee^ 
"  la  pierre  phihfophale  riejl  quune  belle 
"  chimere,  que  fai  moi-meme  for  gee  pour 
"  me  j oner  de  Vefprlt  huma'm  qui  coeut paf- 
'/  fer  les  homes  qul  lul  ont  ete  prefcrites" 
And  fo  might  he  have  faid  of  all  the  other 
pretenfions  of  Alchymy,  its  ferments  and 

duTolvents, 
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diffolvents,  &c.  They  have  been  the  foi- 
bles of  ingenious  men,  the  fraudulent  im- 
pofitions  of  the  defigning.  Priefts,  and 
thofe  of  the  religious  orders  of  Moham- 
medans, are  in  general  the  profeflbrs  of 
this  fcience.  Hence,  and  to  their  morti- 
fications, is  owing  the  great  veneration  in. 
which  they  have  been  held. 

Solitude  and  a  dereliction  to  the  fociety 
of  the  world,  firft  engendered  thefe  extra- 
vagancies. Dervimes,  calendars,  (a  lower 
order  of  the  reclufe  of  Muffulmen)  and 
facquires,  originally  produced  them  from 
their  retirements  :  they  came  afterwards 
into  the  aid  of  premiditated  craft;  and 
they  ftill  retain  their  influence  and  power : 
they  likewife  introduced  the  belief  of  the 
Morakibah,  or  fecond  fight.  Saadi,  the 
elegant  author  of  the  Guliftun,  fpeaking 
of  human  calamities,  fays,  "  Two  forts 
"  of  people  are  peculiarly  to  be  commife- 
"  rated  :  —  Merchants,  who,  from  the 

VOL.  II.  Z  «•  viciflitude 
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"  viciffitude  of  feafons,  have  met  with 
*'  fhipwrecked  fortunes  ;  and  heirs,  who 
"  have*  lueklefsly,  fallen  into  the  hands 
"  of  philofophic  calendars*" 

Saadi,  however,  was  no  friend  to  the 
priefthood ;  neither  was  another  Perfian 
writer  of  eminence,  who,  in  reflecting  on 
the  indolence,  folly,  and  aufterities  of 
facquires  and  dervimes,  recounts  an  anec- 
dote of  a  brother,  wha  had  loft  an  eye, 
was  a  little  diftrait  in  the  brain,  and  had 
his  conftant  refidence  in  a  eave,  where  he 
was  pinched  with  both  hunger  and  cold. 
This  poor  enthufiaft,  perifhing  alrnoft 
with  want,  thus  addreffed  himfelf  to 
Heaven: — "  O,  Creator  of  Mankind! 
46  I  am  not  aggrieved  that  I  have  loft  an 
<{  eye  ;  neither  do  I  complain  of  my  want 
"  of  food :  but,  in  humble  fubmiffiou,  I 
ic  muft  acknowledge  my  fufferings  are 
"  fcarce  fupportable  from  the  damps  and 
"  the  cold  of  my  habitation.  Relieve  me, 

"  then, 
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"  then,  O  Allah* — I  know  full  well 
"it  does  not  become  a  finner  like  me  to 
**  remonftrate ;  but  mifery  will  break  its 
"  bounds,  I  have  read,  and  I  have  heard 
"  of  your  merciful  liberality;  but  where 
"  is  that  all-benevolent  goodneis,  if  a 
"  wretch  like  me  is  to  be  deferted  in  the 
"  hour  of  need  ?"  — An  inhabitant  of  a 
neighbouring  village,  pafling  at  the  in- 
ftant,  heard,  with  aftonifhment,  this 
prayer  of  the  dervifhe.  He  knew  not 
whether  to  laugh  at,  or  to  pity  him.  A 
defire,  however,  to  drive  him  from  the 
cave,  fuperceded  all  feelings  of  compaf- 
fion.  Putting  his  mouth,  therefore,  to  a 
crevice  in  the  rock,  "  Jf  thou  art  too 
"  cold  in  thy  retirement,  diflatisfied  mor- 
**  tal,"  thundered  he,  "  go,  get  thee  into 
"  the  fun  —  that  will  warm  thee."  Star- 
tled by  the  noife,  the  (hivering  vifionary 
returned,  "  How,  Lord !  have  you  no 
"  other  habit  to  fpare  me  than  the  rays 
"  of  the  fun?  —  Forfooth,  your  gene- 
Z  %  "  rofity 
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"  roftty  is  boundlcfs."  —  *'  Ungrateful 
"  wretch,'*  replied  the  other ;  "  but  I'll 
"  not  immediately  punim  thee.  Be,  as 
"  a  prefent  expiation  of  thy  fault,,  eight 
"  days  longer  naked,  and  then  thou  {halt 
"  hear  from  me  again."  The  dervime, 
as  he  was  ordered,  continued  without  a 
murmur  in  the  cave,  when,  on  the  day 
appointed,  an  old  man  appeared,  and  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  drefs ;  but  fo  faded,  fo 
torn,  and  fo  patched,  that  the  dervifhe, 
flying  into  a  paffion,  "  O  Father  !"  cried 
he,  "  thou  who  governeft  all  things,  is 
"  this  the  mighty  prefent  thou  didft  pro- 
"  mife  me  ?  Well  mighteft  thou  be  eight 
"  days  in  preparing  it ;  for  eight  days  it 
"  would  take  at  leaft  to  gather  all  the 
"  fcaps  of  which  it  is  compofed.  I'll 
"  have  none  of  it.  I'll  leave  this  fpot, 
"  and,  applying  myfelf  to  labour  like 
"  other  people,  endeavour  to  procure  the 
f*  means  of  providing  for  my  wants, 

*'  without 
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"  without  yours,  or   any  other  fuperna^ 
«  tural  affiftance." 

Many  are  the  ladies  and  the  flrokes  of 
fatire  which  are  thus  levelled,  by  Moham- 
medan writers,  at  thefe  pefts  of  fbciety ; 
but  all  in  vain.  Thoufands  and  ten  thou- 
fands  of  them  are  to  be  found  fcattered 
over  Turkey,  India,  and  Perfia:  they  are 
the  favourites  of  monarch s :  they  are  al- 
moft  the  idols  of  the  commonalty. 


Z  3  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT    LXXII. 


\\  E  have  already  declared  that  the 
laws  of  Muflulmen  are  too  generally  at 
the  beck  of  their  fovereigns  ;  and  we 
have  reafon  for  declaring  io.  The  Cadhi, 
indeed,  decides  all  points  of  right,  of  law, 
and  of  religion  ;  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Mufti,  or  chief  judge,  or  to  the  fove- 
reign  ;  but  this  deciiion  is  nothing  better, 
when  the  fovereign  chufes  to  interfere, 
than  the  pompous  promulgation  of  his 
will,  through  a  grave  and  a  reverend  ma- 
giftrate.  Unreftrained  power  is  lodged 
where  it  moft  pointedly  mould  be  circum* 
fcribed.  The  interpretation  and  expound- 
ing of  written  laws,  even  where  codes 
are  precifely  defined,  require  univerfally 
the  ftudy  of  a  /eparate  profeffion.  What 

then 
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then  muft  be  the  fecurity  of  a  man's 
rights,  when  the  difcretionary  fiat  of  a 
Cadhi  is  to  decide  upon  them  ?  One, 
who,  as  a  Mohammedan  commentator 
fays,  "  can  finim  caufes  of  the  moft  in- 
"  tricate  nature  with  as  much  facility 
"  and  eafe  as  David  touched  the  firings 
<c  of  his  harp  when  he  fang  to  the  chil- 
"  dren  of  Ifrael." 

Nothing  in  facl:  can  be  more  oppreffive 
and  arbitrary  than  the  Mohammedan  fyf- 
tem  of  jurifprudence  :  they  acknowledge 
it  themfelves,  and  burlefque  it  with  not 
a  little  acrimony.  "  A  Muflulman  had 
"  a  dog,"  fays  one  of  their  favourite 
authors,  "  of  which  he  was  exceedingly 
"  fond.  The  dog  died,  and  the  matter 
"  grieved  for  his  faithful  and  attached 
*'  companion."  A  report  of  this  trifling 
circumftance  foon  reached  the  Cadhi's  ears. 
The  judge  raged  at  the  recital :  dogs  be- 
ing in  abomination  with  rigid  Moham- 
Z  4  rnedans. 
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medans.  The  culprit  was  lent  for. 
Tremblingly  he  approached  the  Cadhi. 
"  How,  wretch  1"  faid  the  upright  ma- 
giftrate,  "  art  thou  of  the  race  of  infi- 
"  dels  who  adore  their  dogs  ?  Away 
"  with  him  to  prifon  ;  and  in  a  dungeon 
"  let  him  become  fenfible  of  the  heniouf- 
"  nefs  of  his  crime."  — "  O  merciful 
"  and  gracious  Cadhi !"  cried  the  prifo- 
ner,  "  hear  me,  hear  me,  but  for  a  mo- 
"  merit.  My  ftory  is  long ;  but  this  is 
"  in  brief.  My  dog  was  not  a  common 
"  dog:  he  was  a  dog  of  extraordinary 
*'  parts  and  good  fenfe.  We  long  had 
«*  lived  together  :  he  at  length  fell  fick ; 
tl  and  as  he  was  expiring,  'Come  hi- 
"  ther,'  fays  he,  *  my  friend.  Much 
"  merit  is  to  be  rewarded  in  this  world. 
"  When  I  die,  be  you  fure  to  fulfil  my 
*6  laft  requefts.  Take  certain  portions  of 
**  money,  (mentioning  the  feveral  fums) 
**  and  difpofe  of  them  according  to  fuch 
44  and  fuch  directions;  then  gather  into 

"  a  purfe 
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"  a  purfe  two  hundred  pieces  of  filver,  and 
"  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  the  fage  and  ve- 
"  nerable  Cadhi,  for  charitable  pnrpofes  : 
"  he  will  turn  them  to  that  account  from 
"  whence  thou  (halt  receive  reward.  I 
"  can  fay  no  more.  Be  but  punctual, 
*'  and  favour  will  be  mowered  upon 
66  thee.'  With  thefe  words,  he  expired. 
"  To  fulfil,  then,  O  Cadhi !  the  dying 
**  injunctions  of  my  faithful  monitor,  I 
"  was  earneftly  engaged  in  procuring  the 
"  means  of  acquitting  myfelf  with  fide- 
*c  lity.  It  is  true,  I  moaned  over  my 
*'  lofs  ;  but  it  was  the  lamentation  of 
"  one  friend  for  another.  Believe  not, 
"  therefore,  what  my  enemies  alledge 
"  againfl  me  —  I  am  innocent  —  I  am 
16  poor;  but  I  am  confcientious  —  Wit- 
"  nefs  this  purfe,  the  remains  of  my 
44  humble  fortune,  and  which,  as  I  was 
<c  directed,  I  now  lay  before  you."  — 
"  Honeft  foul!"  replied  the  Cadhi.— 
"  You  fee,"  faid  he,  turning  to  the 

people  • — 
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people  — "  You  fee  to  what  fhafts  of 
"  malevolence  the  good  are  expofed  in 
<l  this  world.  Go,  my  good  friend," 
continued  he  to  the  prifoner  —  "You 
"  have  trefpaffed  nought  againfl  the  law. 
"  Go  to  your  wife  and  family.  Had  I 
"  known  this  before -,  you  mould  not  have 
"  been  brought  to  this  tribunal.  It  is 
"  cruel  that  the  upright  man  ihould  be 
"  accufed  ;  but  our  duty  tells  us  we  muft 
"  liften.  If  the  Cadhi  (huts  his  ears, 
"  who  will  watch  over  that  pure  and 
w  holy  flream,  which  flows  from  the 
"  fountain  of  all  goodnefs,  the  Koran 
<<  of  our  blefled  prophet  ?" 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     LXXIII. 

JL  H  E  feraglio  enervates  the  Moham- 
medan. He  is  in  general  the  flave  of 
indolence.  Minifters  manage  the  affairs 
of  government  for  the  prince,  while  he 
fupinely  pafles  his  days  in  the  company 
of  his  ladies.  Notwithftanding  this  en- 
feebling inactivity,  the  men  of  Mufful- 
man  belief  are  brave  and  hardy  foldiers : 
they  delight  in  war,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  it  exhibit  both  valour  and  magnani- 
mity. Much  ftate  and  dignity  is  to  be 
obferved  continually  furrounding  Moham- 
medan fovereigns  and  great  men.  In 
gravity  of  deportment,  and  decency  of 
behaviour,  they  are  trained  from  their 
very  infancy  ;  but  this  too  frequently  de- 
fcends  into  flattery  and  the  excefs  of  adu- 
lation. 
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lation.  "  If  the  king  at  noon  day  was 
"  to  fay  it  was  night,"  fays  on  old  mo- 
ralizing Arab,  "  his  courtiers  \vould  in- 
"  continently  difcern  both  the  moon  and 
"  the  other  planets." 

The  univerfal  inclination  to  tranquillity 
and  the  pleafures  of  the  haram,  render  the 
life  of  an  exalted  character  among  the 
Mohammedans,  retired.  Excepting  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  when  neceffity  calls 
him  forth,  he  is  rarely  to  be  feen  but  in 
his  Durbar,  or  at  ftated  feftivals,  which 
law  and  cuftom  have  eftablifhed.  He  is, 
in  fhort,  as  far  as  his  prejudices  will  ad- 
mit, a  voluptuous  Epicurean.  "  Jovial 
"  days,  blooming  fprings,  old  wine  and 
"  young  maidens,  enjoy  freely,  O  man ! 
*'  for  life  is  not  to  be  twice  enjoyed," 
was  an  infcription  found  on  a  goblet  of 
Baber's,  who  reigned  over  Hindoftan  in 
v  the  year  of  Chrift  1530,  and  was  one 

of 
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of    the   ableft   and    beft    princes    of   the 
Houfe  of  Timur. 

"  But  ah  !  fweet  maid,  my  counfel  hear. 
*'  (Youth  fhould  attend  when  thofe  advife, 
"  Whom  long  experience  renders  fage  :) 
"  While  mufic  charms  the  ravifh'd  ear  ; 
"  While  fparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes, 
"  Be  gay,  and  fcorn  the  frowns  of  age." 

HAFIZ. 

So   fang  fweet  Hafiz,    the    Anacreon   of 
Periic  poetry. 

Formal  and  referved  as  the  MinTulman 
deportment  undoubtedly  is,  even  that 
vanimes  when  they  have  the  duties  of 
hofpitality  to  difcharge,  or  when  the 
fociety  of  the  better  fort  is  free  to  the 
admiffion  of  a  ftranger.  They  are  a 
haughty,  yet  generous  people  :  they  fwell 
with  the  Iplendour  of  their  confequence  ; 
but  they  are  affable  and  humane.  "  Haft 
"  thou  feen  him  who  believes  not  in  the 
"  law,"  fays  the  Koran ;  "  it  is  he  who 
"  defrauds  the  orphan,  and  who  eats  the 

«  bread 
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"  bread  of  the  poor.  Woe  be  to  them 
"  who  are  hypocrites  in  their  faith,  or 
"  at  their  prayers.  Woe  be  to  them 
"  alfb,  who  promote  not  good  actions  ; 
*'  but  who  endeavour  to  prevent  them." 
But  can  any  thing  be  more  beautiful,  or 
more  expreffive,  than  the  following  lines 
on  Charity,  the  elegant  paraphrafe  of  Sir 
W.  Jones  ? 


"  She  afks  what  cares  the  joylefs  train  opprefs, 

"  What  ficknefs  waftes  them,  or  what  wants  diftrefs  ? 

**  And  as  they  mourn,  flie  fteals  a  tender  figh, 

"  While  all  her  foul  fits  melting  in  her  eye  : 

*'  Then  with  a  fmile  the  healing  balm  beftows, 

"  And  flieds  a  tear  of  pity  o'er  their  woes  ; 

"  Which,  as  it  drops,  fome  foft-ey'd  angel  bears, 

u  Transform 'd  to  pearl,  and  in  his  bofom  wears." 

SOLIMA. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     LXXIV. 


IN  oppofition,  indeed,  to  the  favoura- 
ble traces  which  I  would  wifh  to  draw 
of  the  Mohammedan  character,  writers 
of  ability  have  thrown  in  a  fhade,  which 
diftorts  the  piece,  and  prefents  us  with  a 
portrait  intirely  bereft  of  every  thing 
amiable  and  pleating.  The  firft  clafs  of 
thefe  formidable  opponents  have  been  Je- 
fuits  and  Roman  miffionaries  :  fome  of 
them  men  of  exemplary  piety  and  good 
fenfe ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  the  vo- 
taries of  bigotry.  Zeal  in  the  propoga- 
tioa  of  their  faith  made  them  intemperate 
and  overbearing  :  they  were  humble  and 
proud,  yielding  and  tenacious,  as  that 
intractable  principle  actuated  them  at  the 
moment. 

In 
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In  reply  to  thefe,  I  (hall  content  my- 
felf  with  obferving,  that  no  countries  in 
the  world  have  exhibited  ftronger  inftances 
of  toleration  than  thofe  of  Mohammedan 
perfuafion  *.     No  religion  whatever  hath 
been  interdicted  its  ceremonies,  excepting 
for  reafons   of  a    political   nature.     The 
Roman    Catholic    even,  after   its  bloody 
crufades  and  perfecutions,  was  permitted 
its  mafles,  its  proceffions,  and  its  variety 
of  alluring  and  intoxicating  pageants.    No 
moleflation  was  given  to  either  the  paftors 
or  the  people  of  their  flocks  :   they  refided 
in  peace  and  in  fecurity. 

Why  this  fhould  have  been  deviated 
from,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  inconfi- 
derate  behaviour  of  many  of  the  fathers 

*  To  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  the 
reader  will  be  pleafed  to  turn  to  the  preface  of  Ayeer 
Akberry,  (recently  published)  where  he  will  meet 
with  fuch  fentiments  of  toleration  as  would  reflect 
credit  on  the  mofl  liberal  and  moll  charitable  period 
of  Chriflianity. 

themfelves. 
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themfelves.     The  following  purport  of  an 
edict  of  the  Grand  Seignor,   in  the  year  of 
Chrift  1707,  is  fo  intirely  to  the  purpofe, 
that  I  {hall  give  it  to  you  without  either 
comment  or  remark.      After  enumerating 
the  invariable  inclination  of  the  Ottoman 
Mufnud  to   tolerate  all    religions    which 
fhould  not  he   found  fubverfive   of  good 
order  and  government,  it  proceeds  to  ftate, 
"  that  certain  Frank  Priefts,  efpecially  the 
44  Jefuits,  among  feveral  others,  who  had 
44  their  habitations  and  churches  in  all  parts 
"  of  the  chofen  of  Alla's  dominions,  had 
"  been  favoured  with  politivepermiffion  to 
44  exercife   their  facerdotal    functions  for 
44  the   ambafladors,    confuls,  Frank  mer- 
44  chants,    and    others    of    the    Chriftian 
44  religion ;    but  that    the    return    which 
"  the   Porte   received,    were   disturbances 
44  and  divifions  among  its  fubjecls :  That 
"  thefe  Jefuits,   not  content  to  enjoy  the 
44  liberty  that  was   allowed,  went  about 
**  the  European  and   Afian   provinces   of 
VOL.  II.  A  a  Turkey, 

V 
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"  Turkey,  with  pernicious  defigns,  full 
"  of  fedition,  and  with  promifes  of  mo- 
"  ney,  honours,  and  different  matters  to 
"  thofe  of  the  Ottoman  fubjects,  who 
"  would  embrace  the  Chrittian  religion. 
"  For  which  reafons,  and  for  many  others, 
"  the  Grand  Seignor  abfolutely  prohibits 
"  the  converfion  of  any  Mohammedan,  un- 
"  der  the  fevereft  penalty  to  the  offender, 
"  and  to  the  total  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits 
"  themfelves." 

Thus  was  it  in  the  empire  of  the  Turks, 
that  the  intriguing  difpolition  of  the  Jefuitg 
and  miffionaries  was  not  alone  confined  to 
Mohammedan  countries,  fituated  in  and 
bordering  upon  Europe ;  it  found  its  way 

.  into  the  remotett  countries  of  the  Eaft, 
and  there  diffeminated  its  principles  under 
the  unfufpecling  governments  of  Moham- 
medan Princes.  Thence  alfo,  as  from  Tur- 
key, its  teachers  have  been  frequently  driven 

;vvith  difgrace.  What  Jefuits  and  priefts 

therefore 
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therefore  have  written,  is  to  be  received 
with  (I  am  forry  to  fay  it)  caution  and 
diftrufl.  I  arraign  not  their  morals  ;  nei- 
ther do  I  decry  their  intentions  :  but  I 
cannot  let  afide  the  confideratiou  of  the 
principle,  which,  in  the  firft  inftance,  muft 
have  actuated  their  millions.  Nor  can  I 
readily  believe  that  enthufiafm,  bigotry, 
and  ambition  are  capable  of  feeing  through 
a  juft  and  unprejudiced  medium. 

The  next  clafs  of  adverfaries  I  have  to 
deal  with,  is  of  a  lefs  fufpicious,  though 
perhaps  of  a  more  questionable  nature  :  I 
mean  Authors,  who  have  been  engaged  in 
interefted  purfuits  among  Mohammedans  ; 
and  who,  individually,  of  no  confideratiou 
in  their  own  countries,  (for  I  allude  here 
indifcriminately  to  all  European  nations 
who  have  had  fettlements  in  the  Eaft)  have 
felt  themfelves  amazed  at  the  obftinacy  of 
the  children  of  Iflaum,  who  have  dared 
to  withfhmd,  or  even  to  find  fault  with, 
A  a  2  the 
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extravagancies  of  their  pfeudo- monarchical 
ideas.  "  It  matters  not,"  fays  one  of 
thefe  writers,  "  whether  the  Mohammedan 
"  in  Hindoftan  be  Patan,  Perfian,  or  Tar- 
**  tar ;  the  enervating  foftnefs  of  the  cli- 
**  mate  foon  forms  but  one  common 
"  character  of  them  ;  the  diftinguifhing 
*'  qualities  of  which  are  perfidy  and  fen- 
"  fuality.  Thefe  qualities  would  long 
"  fince  have  deftroyed  the  wrhole  race  of 
*'  them,  had  they  not  been  continually 
"  fupplied  with  new  recruits  from  their 
"  original  country.  I  am  fenfible  I  have 
"  altogether  given  the  Moors  a  deteftable 
"  charadler;  and  I  am  forry  to  fay  it  is 
"  fo  univerfally  true,  that  I  never  knew 
"  above  two  or  three  exceptions,  and  thefe 
"  were  among  the  Tartars  and  Perfian 
*'  officers  of  the  army,  whofe  native  man- 
<c  ners  were  not  yet  utterly  corrupted. 
**  Their  friendmip  little,  their  devotion 
<6  is  all  oftentation  ;  they  will  drink  a 
"  dram  in  the  intervals  between  each 

46  prayer, 
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*'  prayer,  and  they  will   ftab  while  they 
«  embrace  you,"  SCRAFTON. 

Such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  a  man, 
who  redded  fome  years  in  Hindofian.  But 
in  the  name  of  common  charity,  a  boon 
which  every  one  may  claim,  how  could 
fuch  undiftinguifhing  obloquy  be  received, 
or  how  could  fuch  galling  and  indifcrimi- 
nate  rancour  fall  from  the  pen  of  a  perfbn 
of  abilities,  education,  and  good  fenfe  ?  It 
is  wonderful !  In  Hindoftan  indeed,  as 
in  every  other  divHion  of  the  world,  asras 
of  treachery,  bloodfhed,  and  falfe  devotion, 
have  prefented  thernfelves :  but  have  the 
heavenly  lights  of  truth,  honour,  and  hu- 
manity, never  once  vifited  thefe  abandoned 
regions  ?  The  period  of  which  this  author 
profeffes  to  treat,  was  a  period  unqueftion- 
ably  ftained  with  crimes  of  various  and 
ianguinary  dyes.  The  empire  of  the 
Moguls, from  the  invafionofThamasKouli 
Cawn,  or  Nadir  Shaw,  in  i  739,  had  fallen 
A  a  3  to 
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to  the  moft  degenerate  ebb  of  political 
depravity.  Soubahdars  and  Nabobs  were 
daily  feea  to  erect  the  lawlefs  ftandard  of 
ambition.  Maffacres  had  become  com- 
mon; and  all,  in  mort,  was  anarchy  and 
confufion. 

But  in  this  fcene  of  horror,  in  this  fcene 
of  mifery,  where  the  humble  peafant,  the 
induftrious  labourer  and  mechanic,  more 
peculiarly  fuffered — in  this  fcene  of  gene- 
ral defolation,  did  the  Mohammedan  bear 
a  fingularly  noxious  character :  or  did  not 
others  (I  mean  Chriftians)  tread  clofe  in  the 
profecution  of  views  not  very  much  diffimi- 
lar  to  his  own  ?  The  tribunal  of  humanity, 
I  fear,  were  retrofpection  to  be  employed, 
would  adjudge  us  but  a  trifling  advan- 
tage over  the  difciples  of  the  Koran.  Bad 
they  have  been  ;  and  in  fome  inftances^ 
fuperlatively  fo,  I  will  acknowledge ;  but 
their  fituation  mould  be  confidered,  and 
they  Ihould  be  judged  of  with  lenity ; 

at 
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at  Icaft,  it  mould  be  the  care  of  that  peo- 
ple, who  fbnd  forth  their  accufers,  that 
like  afperfions  fall  not  upon  their  own 
character.  When  we  hlame  others, 
we  fhould  be  confcious  of  innocence 
ourfelves. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  Mohammedan 
alone,  on  whom  this  torrent  of  calumny  is 
poured.  "  The  Gentoos,"  fays  the  fame 
writer,  "  unhappily  for  themfelves,  are 
"  made  the  minifters  of  oppreffion  over 
"  each  other ;  the  Moormen,  haughty, 
"  lazy,  and  voluptuous,  make  them,  of 
"  whom  they  have  no  jealoufy,  the  mini- 
"  fters  of  their  oppreffion,  which  farther 
"  anfwers  the  end  of  dividing  them,  and 
"  prevents  their  uniting  to  fling  off  the 
6 '  yoke ;  and  by  the  ftrange  intoxication 
"  of  power,  they  are  found  ftill  more 
"  cruel  and  rapacious  than  their  foreign 
"  mafters  ;  and  what  is  more  extraor- 
"  dinary,  theBramins  flill  exceed  the  reft 
A  a  4  "  m 
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"  in  every  abufe  of  power ;  and  feem  to 
"  think,  if  they  bribe  God,  by  beflowing 
*'  a  part  of  their  plunder  on  cows  and 
"  facquires,  their  iniquities  will  be  par- 
"  doned."  Thus  the  Hindoos  come  in 
for  their  fhare  of  the  condemnation.  Se- 
veral millions  of  induftrious,  inorTenfive 
people  are  in  this  manner  branded  and 
loaded  with  opprobrium. 

The  traits  which  we  have  already  given 
of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  character, 
will  be  fufficient,  I  hope,  to  wipe  off  af- 
periions  fo  entirely  unmerited.  Can  it, 
however,  be  any  longer  matter  of  furprize 
to  ug,  that  generation  upon  generation  (hall 
accumulate  prejudices  and  erroneous  ideas, 
when  an  individual,  in  wantonnefs,  or 
through  chagrin,  fhall  endeavour  to  blaft 
a  people,  whom  it  is  evident  he  never 
ftudied  ?  Why  ftrive  to  fofter  thofe  re- 
ligious and  national  diilikes,  which  it  is 

the 
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the   duty   of    every    member    of    fociety 
to  banim,  if  poffible,  from  the  world  ? 

Happily,  indeed,  the  fhafts  of  detraction 
thus  incautioufly  hurled,  oftener  mifs  their 
aim  than  fucceed,  in  regard  to  the  object 
at  which  they  are  levelled.  "  I  would  al- 
"  ways  have  you,  however,"  continues  this 
inconfiftent  author,  "  carry  in  your  mind, 
**  that  their  grievances  have  only  arifen 
**  (ince  the  invanon  of  Nadir  Shaw ;  for  till 
**  within  thefe  very  few  years,  merchants 
•"  were  no  where  better  proteded,  nor  more 
64  at  their  own  eafe,  than  under  the  Moham- 
*'  medan  government;  nor  is  there  a  part 
"  of  the  world  where  arts  and  agriculture 
"  have  been  more  cultivated  of  which  the 
"  vaft  plenty  and  variety  of  manufacloriei 
"  and  rich  merchants  were  proof  fuffi- 
**  cient."  Here  then,  we  fee,  a  very  few 
years  comprehended  the  period  in  which 
this  thorough  alteration  took  place.  This 
complete  change,  from  the  pofleffion  of  not 
an  inconfiderable  portion  of  virtues,  to 
i  the 
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the  adoption  of  the  moft  vicious  propen- 
fities  in  nature.  How  can  we  reconcile 
this  to  fenfe,  or  to  common  underftanding? 
Reader,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  re- 
fiitation  of  what  is  fo  manifeftly  contra- 
dictory in  itfelf.  Draw  your  own  conclu- 
fions.  Be  it  however  in  your  recollection, 
that  a  very  trifling  fpace  of  time  elapfed 
between  the  invafion  of  Nadir  Shaw,  and 
the  period  when  this  writer  muft  have 
gathered  his  materials  :  And  whether 
treachery  and  injuftice  were  of  Moham- 
medan growth ;  or  whether  they  were 
caught  in  intercourfe  with  the  natives  of 
Hmdoftan,  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  variety 
of  great  families,  {tripped  of  their  honour 
and  their  fortunes,  mulr,  to  the  eye  of 
rcafbn,  have  exhibited  the  enterpriling,  but 
oppreffive,  children  of  Chriftianity,  in  a 
more  dreadful  point  of  view,  than  even  the 
mofl  virulent  of  the  Hindoo  and  Moham- 
medan detra&ers  can  poflibly  reprefent  thofe 
devoted  Afiatics.  Mohammedans  were  not 

iu 
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in  the  courfe  of  defpoiling  nations  of  their 
rights,  when  thofe  writers  took  up  the 
pen  agamft  them  ;  conqueft  had  previoufly 
given  them  poffeffion ;  anckit  was  due  to 
their  honour,  and  their  fafety,  to  main- 
tain it.  Europeans  had  not  this  to  boaft 
of;  they  indeed  advanced  pretentious ;  — 
the  juftice  of  them  it  is  not  our  bufinefs 
to  inquire  into. 


FRAGMENT 
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F  R  A  G  M  E  N  T     LXXV. 


J3EFORE  we  leave  the  continent  and 
feas  of  Hindoftan,  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  -gratefully  con- 
template the  little  ifland  of  Zooawnee  or 
Johanna,  which,  though  not  immediately 
within  the  compafs  of  our  inquiry,  is  yet  of 
fo  much  importance,  that  the  candid  reader 
will,  I  hope,  pardon  a  farther  trefpafs  on 
that  patience  which,  I  fear,  is  already  too 
much  exhaufted  by  Afiatic  inveftigation. 
Zooawnee  is  fituated  in  the  fouthern  en- 
trance of  the  Mozambique  channel,  and 
may  contain  about  twenty  thoufand  in- 
habitants. From  its  general  appearance, 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  its  vicinity  to 
the  ifland  of  Comoro,  on  an  hill  of  which 
a  large  volcano  conftantly  rages,  it  is  not 

improbable 
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improbable  to  fuppofe  that  Zooawnee  hag 
been  thrown  up  by  means  of  fubterraneous 
fires.  It  bears  the  ftrongeft  outward  marks 
of  having  been  formed  by  an  eruption  ;  and 
its  fituation,  as  I  have  already  faid,  favours 
the  conjecture,  eruptions  having  been  more 
commonly  obferved  fubmarine,  as  may 
be  inflanced  in  iflands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, St.  Helena,  and  others,  or  on 
thofe  parts  of  continents,  which  are  not 
very  diflant  from  the  fea. 

Zooawnee  is  of  a  femicircular  form ; 
the  eafternmoft  mores,  which  are  the  mod 
beautiful,  and  thofe  which  are  always  rc- 
forted  to  by  navigators,  are  ever  green, 
and  ever  healthy.  Two  ranges  of  lofty 
hills  divide  it  nearly  from  north  to  fouth ; 
the  firft  barren,  parched,  and  rocky  ;  the 
next,  in  the  direction  of  an  amphitheatre, 
rears  itfelf  to  the  clouds,  and  is  girt  to  the 
very  fummit  with  the  moll:  luxuriant  fo- 
liage. From  the  tops  and  the  fides  of 

thefe 
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thefe  hills,  ftreams  of  the  pureft  water 
form  themfelves  into  refrefhing  cafcades, 
which  rufhing  into  the  vales,  then  lofe 
themfelves  in  beautiful  rivulets.  On  the 
banks  of  thefe  ftreams,  cattle  in  great 
abundance  are  to  be  feen,  and  fruits  in 
the  highefl  perfection  and  plenty.  The 
aborigines  of  Zooawnee  were  probably 
from  Mozambique,  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  They  are  of  the  fame  countenance 
snd  completion.  They  are,  like  them, 
woolly  headed ;  and  their  language  is  ap- 
parently the  fame.,  They  are  an  obliging, 
a  merry-hearted,  and  an  hpipitable  race  of 
beings.  The  fovereign,  and  the  principal 
iflanders,  however,  are-of  a  different  country. 
They  are  all  of  a  light  olive  colour, 
long-haired,  and  fpeak  a  fort  of  corrupted 
Arabic.  The  religion  of  the  chief  men  of 
Zooawnee,  and  indeed  of  moll:  of  the  na- 
tives, is  Mohammedan.  They  have  re- 
gular mofques  ;  their  priefts  are  Jield  in 

great 
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great  veneration,   and  the  Koran  is   read 
in  the  original  Arabic. 

The  Sultan  of  Zooawnee  is  defcended 
from  an  Arab  of  fome  confideration  in  Ara- 
bia,who  was  forced  to  fly  his  country  fome- 
what  more  than  a  century  ago.  As  he 
and  his  adherents  were  failing  in  queft  of 
a  place  of  refuge,  they  accidentally  fell  in 
with  Zooawnee.  The  place  charmed  them. 
They  found  it  pofiefled  of  every  thing 
they  wanted  ;  and  the  natives,  children  of 
luch  unfufpecVmg  kindnefs  and  good 
humour,  that  almoft  all  they  were  mafters 
of  was  at  the  fervice  of  their  more  en- 
lightened vifitors.  Here  then  the  Arabs 
refted  -from  their  labours ;  and  here  they 
eftablimedan  immediate  and  an  unextorted 
ilipremacy. 

A  grateful  remembrance  of  the  kind 
reception  of  their  forefathers,  hath  uni- 
formly inclined  the  rulers  of  Zooawnee' 

to 
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to  manifeft  the  like  humanity  to  all  who 
are  unfortunate  and  diftrefled  :  an  inftance 
of  which  I  will  now  mention  to  you. 
In  the  year  I  774,  a  (hip  belonging  to  the 
Englifh  Eaft-India  Company  was,  by  fome 
fatal  miftake,  wrecked  upon  a  reef  of 
rocks,  which  runs  from  the  weftern  fite  of 
Zooawnee.  As  Providence  would  kindly 
have  it,  none  of  the  crew  were  drowned. 
The  King,  hearing  of  the  accident,  im- 
mediately fet  out  from  his  place  of  reil- 
dence,  which  was  at  fome  diftance,  and 
got  as  near  as  poffible  to  where  the  fhip 
lay.  There  he  fixed  his  abode,  and  that 
of  his  principal  officers ;  iffuing  an  order 
for  the  iflanders  to  affemble,  and  to  affift 
infaving  the  property  of  the  Grangers.  He 
next  provided  houfes  for  the  Englifh  cap- 
tain and  his  people.  He  directed  them  to 
be  fupplied  with  every  thing  they  mould 
ftand  in  need  of.  He  even  fuperintended 
the  charitable  work  himfelf,  and  faw  that 
his  orders  were  attended  to.  In  this 

manner 
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manner  the  Sultan  of  Zooawnee  continued 
to  labour,  vifiting  daily,  in  perfon,  the 
beach  neareft  to  the  wreck  ;  nor  did  he 
ceafe,  until  every  article  which  could 
poffibly  be  faved  was  got  on  more.  He 
then  took  the  cargo  and  each  individual's 
effects  into  his  own  care  ;  and  with  the 
mod  fcrupulous  regard  to  good  faith,  pre- 
ferved  even  the  moft  trifling  matters  for 
the  fufTerers  until  they  were  feverally  called 
for,  when  he  punctually  delivered  them  to 
the  claimants.  This  humanity,  pro- 
tection and  hofpitality,  which  would  do 
honour  to  the  politeft  nation  on  earth,  has 
indeed  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
the  Englim  Eaft-India  Company,  in  a 
handfome  prefent  to  the  Sultan,  and  to 
feveral  of  his  officers. 

How  happy  for  mankind,  were  king- 
doms, who  boaft  a  fuperiority  over  the 
Zooawneefe,  to  follow  them,  were  it  only  in 
this  one  benevolent,  this  unoftentatious  in- 

VOL*  II.  Bb  fiance 
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fiance  of  generofity.  No  unmerciful  laws 
are  here  to  be  referred  to,  awarding  what 
has  been  faved  from  the  fury  of  the  waves  j 
to  the  eoffcrs  of  the  lords  of  the  foil.  No 
widows,  no  orphans,  bereft  of  the  aid  of 
thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  procure  them 
bread,  are  here  to  be  obferved  finking  in 
poverty  and  wretchednefs,  while  thofe  arc 
ordained  to  divide  the  fpoil,  on  whofe 
fhores  the  hufbands  and  the  fathers  have 
miferably  perimed.  Deteftable  remains  of 
more  than  favage  inhumanity  !  Blum,  Eu- 
rope, blufh  !  Where,  except  within  thy 
own  limits,  are  fuch  cruel  cuftoms  to  be 
traced  ?  Scarce  a  year  paries  in  the  vaft 
dominion  of  the  Chinefe,  but  vefiels  of 
feme  fort  or  other  are  wrecked  upon  their 
coafts ;  and  do  the  Ghinefe  feize  upon 
what  chance  preferves  from  the  rage  of 
the  mercilefs  deep  ?  No,  they  look  upon 
the  families  of*  the  unhappy  fufferers  as 
indifputably  intitled  to  whatever  can  be 
laved.  The  government  itfelf  ftands  in  the 

place 
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place  of  guardian  and  protestor.  Nay, 
if  by  good  luck  any  of  the  crew  are  faved 
from  the  (hip,  this  people,  who  are  in  othqr 
refpedts  fo  jealous  of  Grangers,  at  once  ad- 
mit the  poor  fufferers  as  children  into  the 
national  family.  They  clothe,  they  feed 
them ;  arid  at  the  public  coft  fend  them 
to  their  refpeclive  homes.  "  God  forbid," 
fay  they,  "  we  mould  gain  by  other  men's 
*'  misfortunes.'* 

When  I  refleft  on  this  fubjeft,  (at  beft 
fo  melancholy  in  its  nature)  Columbus' s 
letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  from  Hif- 
paniola,  always  occurs  to  me.  "  The 
"  King," fays  he,  "having  been  informed 
"  of  our  misfortune  of  being  fhipwrecked, 
"  exprefled  great  grief  for  our  lofs,  and 
"  immediately  fent  aboard  all  the  people  in 
"  the  place  in  many  large  canoes.  We 
"  foon  unloaded  the  (hip  of  every  thing 
"  that  was  upon  deck,  as  the  King  gave  us 
"  great  affijftance.  He  himfelf  with  his  bro- 
B  b  2  thers 
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"  thers  and  relations  took  all  poffible  care 
*'  that  everything  mould  be  properly  done 
*c  both  aboard  and  alhore  ;  and  from  time 
"  to  time  he  lent  fome  of  his  relations 
"  weeping,  to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejecled, 
"  for  he  would  give  me  all  that  he  had. 
"  I  can  aflure  your  Highnefs,  that  there 
"  would  not  have  been  fuch  care  taken 
*'  in  fecuring  our  effects  in  any  part  of 
"  Spain,  as  all  our  property  was  put  in 
46  one  place  near  his  palace,  until  the 
"  houfes  which  he  wanted  to  prepare  for 
"  the  cuftody  of  it  were  emptied.  He 
"  immediately  placed  a  guard  of  armed 
'•  men,  who  watched  during  the  whole 
"  night,  and  thofe  on  fliore  lamented,  as 
"  if  they  had  much  interefted  themfelves 
"  in  our  lofs*"  And  yet,  can  it  be  re- 
membered without  abhorrence  r  this  very 
people  of  Hifpaniola,  notwithflanding  all 
their  kindnefs  and  humanity,— this  very 
people  were  afterwards  moft  barbaroufly 
extirpated  by  the  Spaniards.  Spani(h  dogs 

were 
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were  even  trained  to  hunt,  and  tear  them 
limb  from  limb  for  the  amufement  of  their 
matters  !  Humiliating  thought,  that  al- 
rnoft  every  corner  of  the  globe  can  fur- 
nifli  inftances  of  conduft,  the  very  reci- 
tal of  which  comparatively  degrades  the 
European  chara&er  ! 

But  to  return  to  Zooawnee  ;  the  peo- 
ple are  happy,  good  humoured,  lively,  and 
obliging  ;  they  breathe  the  air  of  liberty, 
and  are  both  compaffionate  and  humane. 
Long  may  ye  continue  fo,  ye  harmlefs 
children  of  ^nature  !  Long  may  ye  enjoy 
your  freedom;  long  may  ye  continue  the 
imdiflurbed  pofleflbrs  of  thofe  homes  where 
ye  now  dwell !  Alas,  how  great  the  con- 
traft  between  you  and  that  of  thofe  mifer- 
able  fons  of  men,  who  labour  in  a  colony 
of  Europeans  not  very  diftant  from  you ! 
"  In  the  ifland  of  Mauritius,"  fays  an  in- 
telligent French  writer,  who  vifited  thofe 
parts  in  1773?  "  the  poor  unfortunate 
B  b  3  "  Coffres 
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"  Coffres  are  whipped  for  the  moft  trifling 
"  offences.  My  pen  is  weary  of  reciting 
66  the  horrors,  my  eyes  of  feeing,  and  my; 
"  ears  of  hearing  their  doleful  mournings. 
"  Some  of  the  inhabitants  form  parties  of 
<c  pleafure  for  hunting  thofe  who  fecrete 
"  themfelves  in  the  woods.  They  put 
' '  up  a  negroe  as  they  would  a  wild  beaft ; 
'.*  and  if  they  cannot  hun£  him  down, 
"  will  fhoot  him,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
"  bring  it  in  triumph  to  town  upon  the 
V  end  of  a  flick.  Of  this  I  am  an  eye- 
*'  witnefs  every  week.  Age  even  has  no 
*'  mercy  fhewn  it.  When  they  are  too 
"  old  for  labour,  they  are  turned  out  to 
"  get  their  bread  where  they  can.  One 
"  day  I  faw  a  poor  creature,  who  was 
"  nothing  but  fkin  and  bone,  cutting  off 
<{  the  flefh  of  a  dead  horfe  to  eat.  It 
"  was  one  fkeleton  devouring  another." 
"  O  ye  women  of  fenfibility  and  fenti- 
"  ment,"  a  Jittle  after  exclaims  this  ad- 
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yocate  of  humanity,  "  ye  who  weep  at 
*l  the  afflicting  ftory  of  a  novel,  or  the 
"  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy,  know  that 
"  what  conftitutes  your  chiefeft  delight, 
"  is  moiflened  with  the  tears,  and  dyed 
"  with  the  blood  of  man!" 


B  b  4  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT     LXXVI. 


VV  E  have  hitherto-  wandered  through 
countries  which  have  too  generally  been 
fuppoled  barren,  and  which,  in  confe- 
quence,  have  been,  I  may  fafely  lay,  but 
fuperficially  obferved  by  the  moralifl  and 
hiftorian.  We  now,  however,  come  to 
fields  where  plenteous  crops  of  fcience 
have  arifen ;  where  poets  and  philofophers, 
together  with  the  firfr,  votaries  of  fcience, 
have  endeavoured  to  reap  the  fair  fruits  of 
knowledge.  It  is  a  fanctuary  to  be  trodden 
with  reverence !  The  wray  is  indeed  per- 
plexed :  difficulties  are  to  be  encountered 
on  every  fide  ;  but  ftill  we  are  not  to  be 
daunted.  In  fearch  of  information,  let 
genius  and  prolific  imagination  have  taken 

what 
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what  ftrides  they  may  have  pleafed  —  let 
common  fenfe  have  been  difcarded,  and 
learned  fuppofition  have  been  iubftituted 
in  its  room,  ftill  a  glimmering  of  truth 
may  be  difcerned.  Long  -  fanftified  ro- 
mance may  be  fubmitted  to  candid  invefti- 
gation.  Hazardous  as  the  attempt  may 
be,  airy  catties  are  to  be  ftormed,  how- 
ever upheld  by  the  breath  of  time.  Truth 
is  fimple  in  herfelf: — all  nations,  all 
ages  have  alike  confefied  her  fo. 

We  have,  on  more  occafions  than  one, 
found  ourfelves  under  the  neceffity  of 
fpeaking  with  freedom  of  the  land  of 

Egypt.     We  now  come  to  it  as  the  fub- 

f, 

je£t  of  {peculation  for  the  moment;  and, 
as  nothing  didates  our  refearches  but  a 
fpirit  of  candour,  I  flatter  myfelf  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  with  indulgence  at 
leaft,  from  the  liberal-minded  reader.  The 
iituation  of  Egypt  is  fo  precifely  well 

known 
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known  in  thefe  days,  that  it  may  appear 
unneceffary  to  defcribe  it.  A  few  words, 
however,  on  that  head  may  not  be  unef- 
fential  to  our  defign  ;  and  I  therefore  muft 
be  pardoned  for  taking  the  road  that 
hath  fo  often  been  trod  before.  Egypt  is 
fituated  on  the  north- eaft  part  of  Africa : 
its  boundaries  are  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
north  ;  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  eaft ;  Nubia  to  the  fouth ;  and 
the  deferts  of  Africa  to  the  weft.  Its  ex- 
tent, from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  breadth 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 
The  name  of  Egypt,  according  to  the 
poetical  hiftorians  of  former  ages,  was 
derived  from  Egyptus,  the  brother  of  a 
fovereign  of  that  country,  who  was  called 
Danaus.  The  Arabs  and  the  Hebrews 
knew  it  by  the  name  of  Mifraim,  and 
others  denominated  it  Coptus,  from  the 
city  of  that  appellation  in  Upper  Egypt. 

The 
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vf  he  ioil  of  Egypt,  excepting  when  en-r 
riched  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  is 
barren.  The  vegetables  and  trees  natural 
to  it  are  few,  and  of  an  inferiour  order. 
It  is  capable  indeed  of  yielding  corn ;  but 
not  even  that  without  inceilant  carp  and 
cultivation. 

Notwithstanding  this  very  unproductive 
property  in  the  foil  of  Egypt,  and  not~ 
withstanding  the  overpowering  heats  of 
jthe  climate,  which,  together  with  the 
exhalations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  manifold 
refervoirs  of  its  waters,  muft  have  ren- 
dered it  unfavourable  to  the  constitution 
of  man  ;  and  nptwithftanding  its  very  in- 
confiderable  limits,  yet  ftill  it  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  parent  flock  of  almoft 
univerfal  population.  To  colonies  from 
Egypt,  moft  of  the  countries  we  have 
already  looked  at  are  fuppoled  to  have 
owed  their  inhabitants.  Some  antiquaries 
even  venture  to  give  to  the  South  Ameri- 
cans 
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cans  an  Egyptian  origin.  The  fac~i  feems 
to  be,  however,  as  demonftratively  as  fo 
remote  a  matter  can  be  traced,  that  Mif- 
raim,  the  grandlbn  of  Ham,  led  a  body 
of  people  into  Egypt  about  two  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  before 
Chrifr,,  and  there  founded  an  empire, 
whole  duration  was  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  fixty-three  years.  How  long  an- 
tecedent to  this  aera  the  Chinefe,  Japanefe, 
and  Hindoos,  had  appeared  in  a  civiliied 
ftate  of  fociety,  has  been  the  fubjecl:  of 
inquiry  in  preceding  fragments.  They 
manifeftly  were  kingdoms  of  importance, 
at  a  time  when  the  land,  afterwards  deno- 
minated Egypt,  was  no  better  than  a 
defert. 

It  is  pleafant  to  follow  the  ingenious 
conjectures  of  fpeculative  men.  If  they 
even  fail  of  inftruction,  they  amufe  with 
the  novelty  of  their  ideas.  Monfieur 
Bailly,  a  learned  man,  and  a  lively  writer, 

defirous 
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deli rou s  of  getting  a  little  way  beyond 
all  that  had  ever  gone  before  him, 
boldly  comes  forward,  and  fays,  "  Egypt 
"  you  infill:  upon  to  have  been  the  nur- 
*'  fery  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  nur* 
"  fery  of  all  arts  and  fciences.  Well, 
*'  be  it  fo.  Let  your  pofition  have  all 
"  due  attention  paid  to  it.  While  you, 
*'  however,  wafte  your  time  on  thele 
"  followers  of  Mifra'im,  I  will  try  if  I 
"  cannot  difcover  a  root  to  the  branches 
"  of  this  extraordinary  family.  Now, 
<c  to  my  mind,  the  Atlantides,  fo  honou- 
"  rably  mentioned  by  Plato,  the  Atlan- 
iC  tides  mufr,  in  fome  degree,  have  given 
"  children  to  Egypt*  They  were  well 
"  fituated  for  fending  out  colonies  ;  and 
"  why  ihould  they  not  have  pitched  upon 
44  the  land  of  Egypt  as  well  as  upon  any 
*'  other  land  ?  But  then  you  will  fay, 
"  who  were  thefe  Atlantides  ?  From 
"  whence  did  thefe  mighty  people  draw 
"  their  being?  I  will  tell  you: — The 

"  Atlan- 
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"  Atlantides  came  down  from  their  moun- 
"  tains  in  the  north  with  the  Scythians, 
"  or  under  the  denomination  of  that  peo- 
•u  pie,  paffing  the   Caucafus,  and  falling 
4t  on    the   kingdom  of    Pontus,    thence 
"  proceeded  onwards.      From  the  moun- 
44   tains   north   of   Caucafus,    that   great 
"  line  of  circumvallation  which  feparates 
44   the  north  from  the  fouth  of  Africa,  I 
*6  can  even  difcover  the  origin  not  only 
4C  of   the    PerfianSj    who    brought  writh 
61  them   from    thofe    frozen    climes    the 
"   worfhip  of  fire,  but  alfo   the   Indians 
"  and  Chinefe.      Nay,  I  will  {till  adven- 
"   ture  a  ftep  farther,  and  will  aflert,  that 
u  the  labours  of  Hercules  were  perform- 
"  ed  in  the  north,  and  that  the  garden  o£ 
*6  the  Hefperides  was  near  the  Pole.     I 
"  will   not    agree   with   Rudbeck,    that 
"   Sweden    was    the    Atlantis    of   Plato. 
46  No;  —  that  famous  ifland  was  in  the 
"   frozen   ocean  ;    and,  as  J  faid  before, 

<k  the 
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'*   the  Hefperian  orchard  was  in  the  vici- 
"  nage  of  the  Pole." 

With  modern  romance,  fuch  as  this, 
to  divert  more  than  to  bewilder  us,  toge- 
ther with  the  fiction  of  the  ancients,  it  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  get  into  a  probable 
road  of  conjecture  with  refpect  to  the  cele- 
brated Egyptians.  Monfieur  Bailly  main- 
tains, they  were  descended  from  the  At- 
lantides :  others  deduce  the  colony  from 
the  followers  of  Miiraim.  The  Egyp- 
tians themfelves  boafted  of  an  empire  of 
demi-gods,  previous  to  their  government 
by  kings,  which  continued  for  forty-two 
thouland  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four 
years  :  a  preteniion,  by  the  way,  which 
the  Babylonians,  Phrygians,  and  Phoeni- 
cians pofitively  denied.  Even  their  one 
hundred  thoufand  years  obfervation  of  the 
ftars  was  decided  by  thefe  their  competi- 
tors ;  for  Babylon  boafted  of  a  four  hun- 
dred 
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dred  and  feventy-three  thoufand  years  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  planetary 
fyftem. 

To  whichfoever  fide  we  turn,  then,  on 
this  very  immaterial  question,  we  have  the 
moft  extravagant  and  the  mofl  contradic- 
tory fyftems  to  encounter.  Many  tradi- 
tionary fables  contain  particular  truths, 
which  it  is  fometimes  poflible  to  guefs  atj 
and  which,  in  being  known,  become,  in 
fome  refpect,  beneficial  to  mankind  :  but 
many  of  the  wild  tales  of  ancient  flory^ 
poflefling.  as  they  do,  nothing  but  heaps 
of  abfurdity  and  palpable  untruth,  {hould 
be  negligently  pafled  by ;  or,  mould  they 
be  deemed  worthy  of  a  thought,  the  re- 
flection mould  uniformly  occur,  that  the 
nations  which  have  hitherto  drawn  our 
attention,  are  as  much  entitled  to  confide- 
ration  and  civility  as  the  Egyptians.  A 
Joog  of  the  Hindoos  is  as  readily  to  be 

believed, 
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believed,  I  fhould  conceive,  as  the  im- 
probabilities that  are  To  profufely  fcattered 
through  the  hiftories  that  are  handed  down 
to  us  of  thofe  children  of  Afric. 


VOL.  II.  Cc  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT     LXXVII. 


JjEFORE  the  mind  of  man  was  en- 
lightened by  divine  revelation,  no  one  aft 
of  gratitude  in  a  people  could  be  more 
flattering,  or  more  incentive  to  patriotic 
deeds,  than  the  divine  honours  which  were 
Iblemnly  paid  to  the  memories  of  thofe 
who  in  arts  or  arms  had  been  ferviceable 
to  their  country.  It  was  a  cuitom  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  the  Eaft.  It  found  its 
way  likewife  into  Egypt;  but  a  monftrous 
theology  foon  drew  from  it  another  fpecies 
of  adoration,  which  fpread  with  aftonim- 
ifig  rapidity  ;  I  mean  aftrolatry  or  creature 
wormip  :  and  hence  the  Egyptian  belief 
in  the  Indian  Metempfycholls,  and  their 
pradYice  of  embalming  their  dead.  "  So 
"  Jofeph  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten 

"  years 
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**  years  old ;  and  they  embalmed  him, 
*'  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin,  in  Egypt." 
And  in  an  elpecial  manner,  hence  their 
Abomination  of  fome  animals,  and  their 
extravagant  fondnefs  of  others ;  as  their 
Apis,  which,  like  the  Hindoos,  they 
looked  upon  with  extraordinary  venera- 
tion, being  the  fymbol  of  agriculture. 

The  Egyptians,  I  am  apt  to  believe, 
were  far  from  deferving  that  infinite  de- 
gree of  refpefl  which  hath  been  given  to 
them  by  ancients  as  well  as  moderns. 
They  unqueftionably  were  an  informed 
people  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  with  me  if 
they  were  entitled  to  that  encomium 
which  hath  been  pafled  upon  them — that, 
like  the  Chinefe,  they  derived  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  from  their  own  abilities 
and  fagacity,  and  not  from  the  affiftance 
or  inftruclion  of  any  other  nation.  That 
their  vanity  and  unconquerable  prejudices 
made  them  neglect  the  certain  mode  of 
C  c  2  acquiring 
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acquiring  improvement,  are  points  of 
which  we  now  are  well  aflured.  They 
dreaded  or  detefted  maritime  affairs  in  the 
£rft  ages  of  their  empire.  Thofe  of  their 
own  fubje&s,  who  ventured  upon  the  trou- 
bled element  of  waters,  they  looked  upon 
as  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods  ;  and  with 
thofe  of  a  foreign  ftate  they  avoided  all 
intercourfe.  They  would  not,  at  the  fo- 
cial  and  unbending  moments  of  convivia- 
lity, fit  at  table  with  a  ftranger :  nay,  fo 
determined  were  they  againft  all  inter- 
courfe with  aliens,  that,  to  the  deft  ruc- 
tion of  commerce,  that  wholefome  chan- 
nel of  introduction  to  arts,  fciences,  and 
refinement,  their  firfl  kings  excluded  all 
flrangers  from  their  harbours ;  nor  was  it 
until  the  reign  of  Pfammetichus,  that 
their  ports  were  opened,  traffic  encoura- 
ged, and  that  the  merchant  of  diftant 
climes  met  with  that  protection  and  regard 
which  encourages  the  fpirit  and  enterprize 
of  trade. 

But 
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But  notwithflanding  this  repugnancy 
in  the  early  Egyptians  to  fea  affairs,  the 
improvements  which  they  made  in  that 
art,  after  it  was  authbrifed,  were  wonder- 
ful, if  we  may  credit  what  Herodotus 
fays  —  that  Nechao,  who  reigned  over 
that  country  fix  hundred  and  fixteen  years 
before  Chrift,  fent  a  float  down  the  Red 
Sea,  which,  coafting  along  the  mores  of 
Africa,  at  length  returned  to  Egypt 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  after  a 
voyage  of  almoft  three  years :  a  circum- 
flance,  if  admitted,  which  takes  a  little 
from  the  eclat  of  Vafco  de  Gama,  as  the 
firft  navigator  of  the  boifterous  feas  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  various  efforts  of  the  genius  of 
man,  none  have  yet  exceeded,  or  even 
gone  fo  far,  as  the  art  of  conducting  vef- 
fels  capable  of  tranfporting  nations  over 
the  boundlefs  deep,  and  its  awful  and  at- 
C  c  3  tendant 
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tendant  fciences,  which  fo  accurately  poiiit 
out  their  deflined  track.  They  are  won- 
derful, and,  to  the  human  underftanding, 
mod  flattering  fubje&s  of  contemplation. 
Obferve  the  man,  who,  for  the  firft  time, 
is  at  fea ;  queftion  him  in  what  manner 
he  conceives  it  poffible  to  hit  the  direct 
road  to  the  place  you  wifh  to  arrive  at, 
through  the  tracklefs  ocean  ?  What  will 
he  reply  ?  He  fees  nothing  but  a  bound- 
lefs  expanfe.  Speak  to  him  of  the  com- 
pafs  ;  he  comprehends  not  why  the  needle 
fhould  invariably  point  to  the  north.  Tell 
him  of  certain  pofitions  of  the  planets  be- 
ing the  unerring  means  of  directing  you 
on  your  way,  how  is  he  to  be  convinced 
that,  by  the  changeable  petition  of  flars, 
your  fituation  can  be  afcertained  with  pre- 
eifion  ;  or  that  the  heavens  above  can  have 
any  fort  of  connection  with  the  waters 
beneath  ?  Amazement  and  uncertainty 
will,  in  reflecting,  undoubtedly  feize  upon 

his 
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his  ienfes :  he  will  imagine  nothing  but 
what  is  bewildering,  nothing  but  what, 
In  his  mind,  muft  furpafs  the  utmoft  ex- 
tent of  human  comprehenfion. 

That  the  Egyptians  were  not  very  able 
navigators,  we  may  readily  conclude  from 
the  fimple  circumftances  mentioned  in 
their  hiftory,  of  their  floats  and  their 
coafting.  They  certainly  were  in  the 
infancy  of  maritime  affairs,  when  the 
voyage  of  Nechao,  accidentally  perhaps, 
took  place ;  for  to  fuppofe  that  (hip-buil- 
ding was  in  its  decay  at  that  time,  as 
fome  writers  have  maintained,  would  be 
making  a  conceflion  which  cannot  be 
demanded  on  any  refpe&able  authority. 
Homer,  who  certainly  acquired  a  conn"- 
derable  portion  of  knowledge  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  who  was  fufficiently  defi- 
rous,  at  every  opportunity,  of  mewing 
his  ikill  in  naval  affairs,  thus  defcribes 
C  c  4  the 
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the  fliip  built  by  Uiyffes  ;  and,  in  the 
construction  of  which,  Uiyffes  was  even 
aflifted  by  a  divinity. 


'*  Now  toils  the  hero ;  trees  on  trees  o'erthrown, 
"  Fall  crackling  round  him,  and  the  forefts  groan  ; 
"  Sudden,  full  twenty  on  the  plain  are  ftrow'd, 
"  And  lopp'd  and  lighten'd  of  their  branchy  load. 
*'  At  equal  angles  there  difpos'd  to  join, 
"  He  fmooth'd  and  fquar'd  'em  by  the  rule  and  line. 
"  (The  wimbles  for  the  work  Calypfo  found) 
"  With  thofe  he  pierc'd  'em,  and  with  clinchers  bound. 
"  Long  and  capacious  as  a  fhipwright  forms 
Some  bark's  broad  bottom  to  outride  the  ftorms, 
So  large  he  built  the  raft :  then  ribb'd  it  ftrong 
From  fpace  to  fpace,  and  nail'd  the  planks  along ; 
Then  form'd  the  fides  :  the  deck  he  fafhion'd  laft ; 
Then  o'er  the  veflel  rais'd  the  taper  maft, 
With  croffing  fail  yards  dancing  in  the  wind  ; 
And  to  the  helm  the  guiding  rudder  join'd. 
(With  yielding  ofiers  fenc'd  to  break  the  force 
Of  furging  \vaves,  and  fleer  the  fteady  courfe.) 
Thy  loom,  Calypfo  !  for  the  future  fails, 
Supply'd  the  cloth,  capacious  of  the  gales. 
With  ftays  and  cordage  laft  he  rigg'd  the  fliip, 
And,  roll'd  on  leavers,  launch'd  her  in  the  deep." 

ODYSSEY,  b.  v.  p.  315- 


Nothing  more,  to  my  mind,  is  requi- 
red than  this  laboured  defcription  of  Ho- 
mer, to  prove,  that  he  neither  faw  nor  ac- 
quired 
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quired  a  knowledge  of  maritime  matters 
in  Egypt,  which  can  poffibly  convey  to 
us  an  idea  of  their  having  been  refpecta- 
ble  navigators. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT     LXXVIII. 


.DOTH  facred  and  profane  hiftory  con- 
tain fuch  marvellous  ftories  relative  to 
Egypt,  that  a  common  man  is  as  much 
at  a  lofs  how  to  reconcile  them  to  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  things,  as  he  is  to  the 
principles  of  fenfe  or  probability.  It  will 
be  our  wifeft  way,  therefore,  to  fleer 
clear  of  every  kind  of  contradictory 
difcuffion.  It  would  afford  us  no  in- 
fhu&ion ;  neither  would  it  amufe ;  for, 
in  the  fearch  of  truth,  fiction  can  afford 
but  little  fatisfaction.  Let  it  be  fufficient 
for  us  to  know,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
a  very  old,  and  a  very  refpectable  nation  ; 
that  they  continued  long  under  the  do- 
meftic  government  of  their  own  kings  ; 
and  that  they  afterwards  fell  under  the 

{objection 
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fubjeclion  of  the  Perfians,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and,  finally,  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, under  whofe  yoke  they  at  prefent 
groan . 

The  national  government  of  Egypt  was, 
in  many  refpe&s,  fimilar  to  the  Hindoo. 
Profeflions  were  hereditary :  each  had  its 
allotted  rank.  The  child  neceflarily  fell 
into  the  fame  line  of  trade  with  the  pa- 
rent ;  nor  could  he,  by  any  degree  of 
merit,  caft  off  a  connection  with  the  clafs 
into  which  he  was  born,  nor  raife  himfelf 
to  a  fuperior  rank  in  the  ftate :  a  perni- 
cious cuftom,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
but  a  very  general  one  Jn  the  Eaft,  from 
..the  very  earliefl  accounts  of  time ;  and, 
to  infure  it  the  more,  \vas  probably  owing 
the  practice,  which  was  not  only  allowed, 
but  in  many  places  enjoined,  of  the  inter- 
marriages of  brothers  and  fitters.  "  And 
"  Judah  faid  unto  Onan,  go  in  unto  thy 
<c  brother's  wife,  and  majrry  her,  and 

"  raife 
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*'  raife  up  feed  to  thy  brother."  Ifis  and 
Ofiris,  you  may  recollect,  were  brother 
and  fifter  :  their  ftory  you  (hall  have  in 
another  place. 

This  obftinate  perfeverance  in  old  cuf- 
toms,  and  rigid  tenacity  in  excluding  chil- 
dren from  embracing  other  occupations 
than  thofe  of  their  fathers,  rendered  any 
thing  novel  in  Egypt,  as  in  China,  almoft 
miraculous.  Arts,  fciences,  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  ran  in  one  regular,  inva- 
riable direction.  Pride  and  felf-fufficiency 
ftamped  their  wifdom  with  an  unimprove- 
able  degree  of  perfection.  They  fancied 
themfelves,  in  every  refpecl:,  more  learned, 
and  more  accomplimed  than  the  reft  of  the 
world.  The  like  perfuafion  they  impofed 
upon  the  credulous,  who  are  always  the 
majority  of  mankind  ;  and  thus  they  fixed 
a  character,  which  it  is  even  dangerous  at 
this  hour  to  call  in  queftion. 

I  would 
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I  Would  not,  however,  be  fuppofed  in- 
difcriminately  to  make  light  of  all  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Egyptians. 
They  unqueftionably  had  many  laws  and 
many  regulations  which  mew  them  to 
have  been  a  fagacious  and  a  humane  peo- 
ple. One  in  particular  tends  fo  much, 
and,  I  had  nearly  faid,  fo  exclufively  to 
their  honour,  that  I  fhall  mention  it  — 
I  mean  the  compelling  a  falfe  accuier  to 
undergo  the  fentence  to  which  the  accufed 
was  liable,  on  proof  of  his  guilt,  even 
though  fuch  fentence  might  be  death. 

«  Tremble,  thou  wretch, 

"  That  haft  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 

"  Unwhipt  of  juftice  :  hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand  ; 

*'  Thou  perjur'd,  and  thou  fimular  man  of  virtue, 

*«  That  art  inceftuous  :  Caitiff,  to  pieces  (hake, 

"  That,  under  covert  and  convenient  fceming, 

"  Hath  pra&is'd  on  man's  life." 

SHAKESPEARE. 

How  admirably  well  apportioned  was  the 
lex  talionis  of  the  Egyptians  !  What  vil- 
lany  fo  tranfcendent  as  the  depriving  a 

fellow 
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fellow  creature  of  his  exigence,  by  bear- 
ing falfe  teftimony  againft  him  !  Can  the 
crime  of  robbery,  though  committed  un- 
der the  utmofl  degree  of  facrilegious  guilt, 
or  can  even  murder  itfelf,  be  compared, 
in  bafenefs,  with  the   cool,  deliberate  af- 
faffination  of  an  innocent  man  ?  No.    Ne- 
ceffity,  or  fome   direful   paffion,  may  be 
fappofed  the  ftimulants  to   the  former  of 
thefc  ads ;  but,  in   accompliming  them, 
the  perpetrators   run    the   fatal  rifque  of 
death  pronounced   by   law :  whereas   the 
hypocritical-faced    monfter,    who,    under 
the  cloak  of  uprightnefs,  cowardly  aims 
at  the  life,  property,  and  honour  of  ano- 
ther, hugs  himfelf —  (I  now  fpeak  of  mo- 
dern times)  —  in  the  certainty  of  at  leaft 
perfonal  fafety. — Shame  to  the  pure  flream 
of  juftice  that  it  fhould  be  fo  ! — Shame 
to  the  humanity  and  goodnefs  of  our  fpe- 
cies,  that  the  father,  fon,  or  brother,  per- 
haps of  an  helplefs  family,  mall  fuffer  the 
4  moft 
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moft  ignominious  capital  puniftiment,  for 
extorting  a  trifle  to  furnim  thofe  who  are 
dear  to  him  with  the  miferable,  fcanty 
neceflaries  of  life — and  that  the  moft  atro* 
cious  of  all  mifcreants,  a  perjurer,  (hall, 
under  the  fevereft  cenfure  of  the  law, 
be  punimed  only  with  infignificant  dif- 
grace  f  A  difgrace  which  no  wretch  will 
ihrink  from,  who  has  driven  honour  and 
honefty  from  his  breaft !  But  the  Egyp- 
tians were,  if  poffible,  {till  more  attentive 
to  the  lives  of  their  people  in  another 
ordinance,  which  enacted,  that  "  he  who 
"  ihould  neglecl:  or  refufe  to  fave  the  life 
*'  of  a  fellow  citizen,  when  attacked,  if 
6<  it  was  in  his  power  to  affift  him, 
"  fhould  fuffer  a  punimment  as  rigorous 
44  as  the  aflaflin." 

If  the  Egyptians  were  wholefomely 
fevere,  however,  in  all  matters  touch- 
ing the  fafety  of  each  other,  they  yet 
were,  relax  in  others,  particularly  in 

*   that 
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that  which  related  to  theft.  They  had  a 
law,  fimilar  to  the  law  of  the  Hindoos, 
which  we  have  already  animadverted  upon^ 
and  which  they  were  proud  of  quoting  as 
a  beneficial  one,  but  which  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  erroneous  in  its  firft 
principle.  It  ran  thus  :  —  "  The  names 
"  of  all  thieves  mall  be  enrolled  under 
"  a  chief,  and  they  ihall  carry  to  him 
"  every  thing  they  (hall  (leal.**  Plaufi- 
ble  reafons,  I  know,  can  be  advanced  for 
this  levying  of  contributions  by  fpecial 
permiflion.  The  Egyptians  were  cafuifts 
of  ability  on  this  fubjecl:,  as  the  Hindoos 
are  at  this  very  day.  They  principally 
grounded  their  predilection  for  this  cuflom 
on  the  poffibility  of  recovering,  by  this 
means,  the  greateft  part  of  what  mould 
have  been  ftolen,  efpecially  as  the  law  ad- 
judged a  third  or  a  fourth  part,  I  forget 
which,  to  the  gang,  as  a  ranfom  for  the 
reiidue,  which  the  culprits  were  bound 
honeflly  to  return  to  the  right  owners. 

Yet, 
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Yet,  let  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  lawgivers, 
or  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  commentators, 
argue  as  they  pleafe,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  any  but  a  Machiavelian  to  believe,  that 
the  holding  out  a  bait  to  the  idle  and 
wicked  to  plunder  their  neighbours,  can 
be  either  publicly  or  privately  advantageous 
to  a  ftate. 


VOL.  II.  Ed  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT     LXXIX. 


AMONGST  the  great  variety  of  febfe 
with  which  the  mythology  of  the  Egyp- 
tians abounded,  no  one  tale  was  fo  diffe- 
rently related  as  that  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris. 
Many  were  the  conje&ures  relative  to  thefe 
celebrated  perfonages.  The  generality 
fancied  them  to  have  been  beings  that 
really  did  exift.  The  fpeculative  looked 
upon  them  as  children  of  the  imagination. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  probability 
feems  to  incline  to  their  having  been,  at 
one  time  or  other,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Egypt;  that  they  were  likewife  brother 
and  fifler,  and,  as  I  faid  before,  hufband 
and  wife. 


In 
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In  placing,  in  coupling,  and  in  diftri- 
buting  the  fuperintendancy  of  employ- 
ments to  their  divinities,  the  ancients  paid 
very  little  regard  either  to  decency  or  to 
decorum.  They  made  monfters  of  them, 
fays  a  feniible.  writer  on  this  fubjecl ;  fome 
they  reprefented  round,  fquare,  triangular, 
lame,  blind ;  they  fpoke  in  a  fcurrilous 
manner  of  the  amours  of  Anubis  with  the 
moon.  Diana,  they  faid,  had  been  drub* 
bed  ;  Jupiter  they  brought  in  making  his 
teftament  at  the  point  of  death;  they 
made  them  fight  and  receive  wounds. 
One,  banifhed  heaven,  was  obliged  to 
keep  flocks ;  another  was  reduced  to  thq 
hard  mift  of  mafonry,  and  had  not  inte- 
reft  enough  to  procure  his  wages.  One 
was  a  mufician,  another  a  blackfmith,  and 
ft  third  a  midwife. 

When  we  reflect  on  thefe  extravagan- 
cies of  the  human  mind,  and  that  moft 
of  them  could  boaft  of  an  Egyptian  origin, 
D  d  %  the 
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the  wonderful  fagacity  and  wifdom  of  t 
people  muft,  in  fome  little  degree,  fink 
before  us.  Nor  is  the  flory  of  Ifis  and 
Ofiris,  whether  legendary  or  true,  capable 
of  ftriking  us  with  a  much  more  flatter- 
ing idea  of  their  modefly  and  good  fenfe. 
Ifis  and  Ofiris  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
conjoint  fovereigns  of  Egypt ;  that  they 
•were  endowed  with  fuperior  good  quali- 
ties ;  that  they  civilifed  their  people,  in- 
troduced the  arts  of  agriculture  into  their 
country ;  and  that,  from  their  extraordi- 
nary care  and  attention,  they  rendered 
their  fubjects  happy. 

While  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  praife- 
worthy  and  glorious  ends,  Ofiris  is  faid 
to  have  turned  his  arms  towards  India ; 
(remark,  by  the  way,  that  Ofiris  is  not 
the  only  Egyptian  king  whom  hiftory  has 
handed  down  to  us  as  penetrating  into 
India;)  and,  while  employed  in  that  ar- 
duous undertaking,  his  brother,  Typhon, 
2  •  ungene- 
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ungeneroufly  took  advantage  of  his  ab- 
fence,  planned  his  deftru&ion,  and  had 
him  murdered  on  his  return,  his  body  cut 
into  pieces,  and  diftributed  in  different 
parts  of  Egypt. 

I  (is,  difconfolate  at  the  lofs  of  her  huf- 
band,  had  ftill  fufficient  authority  to  awe 
the  murderers  of  Ofiris.  Care  and  expe- 
dition were  ufed  in  collecting  his  remains: 
thefe  me  got  together,  (certain  parts  ex- 
cepted,  which  were  fubftituted  by  a  confe- 
crated  reprefentation,  that  gave  rife  to  the 
ufe  of  the  Phallus  among  the  Egyptians) 
and  had  them  folemnly  interred.  This 
laft  aft  performed,  her  foil  Orus,  with  a 
confiderable  army,  took  the  field  againft 
his  uncle  Typhon,  whom  he  difcomfited 
in  two  pitched  battles.  Thus  far  proba- 
bility takes  the  lead  of  fi&ion ;  but  now 
comes  the  fable.  Juno,  in  a  fit  of  fpleen 
or  jealoufy,  quarrels  with  Jupiter  for  ha- 
ving Minerva  by  Latona,  while  me  herfelf 
D  d  3  had 
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had  only  produced  one  god,  who  was  fo 
ugly,  that  they  were  obliged  to  turn  him 
out  of  heaven.  She  appeals  to  a  fynod 
of  the  gods,  then  comes  down  to  earth 
and  forms  a  monfter,  which  Ovid  calls 
Python  ;  a  ferpent  of  a  new  fpecies,  whofe 
enormous  fize  became  the  terror  of  men. 
He  had,  as  is  reported,  an  hundred  heads; 
and  from  his  hundred  mouths  iffued  de- 
vouring flames,  and  howlings  fo  dreadful, 
that  he  equally  terrified  both  gods  and 
men.  His  body  —  the  upper  part  cover- 
ed with  feathers,  and  the  hinder  entwined 
with  ferpents,  touched  the  Ikies.  He 
had  to  wife  Echidna,  and  their  offspring 
was  the  Hydra,  the  Gorgon,  Cerberus, 
the  Sphinx,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  man* 
•fters  that  were  hatched  in  the  country  of 
fables.  Typhon  no  fooner  fprang  from 
the  earth,  than  he  declared  war  againft 
the  gods.  Frightened,  they  fled  into 
Egypt,  where  they  transformed  themfelves 
into  different  animals.  Jupiter  into  a 

ram; 
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ram ;  Apollo  into  a  raven ;  Bacchus  into 
a  goat;  Diana  into  a  cat;  Juno  into  a 
cow ;  Venus  into  a  fifti ;  and  Mercury 
into  a  fwan.  Jupiter,  however,  pluck- 
ing up  courage,  purfues  Typhon  with  a 
fey  the.  Typhon,  turns  fliort  upon  his 
antagonift,  feizes  him  by  the  middle, 
and,  wrefling  the  fey  the  from  him,  cuts 
off  his  legs  and  thighs,  carries  him  into 
Cilicia,  and  there  fhuts  him  up  in  a  cage. 
Mercury  and  Pan,  furprifing  his  keeper, 
who  is  half  ferpent,  half  woman,  (how 
invariably  ferpents  and  women  are  intro- 
duced together !)  reftore  to  him  his  legs 
and  arms,  and  he  then  follows  Typhon 
with  his  thunderbolts  as  far  as  Arabia, 
and  thence  into  Thrace.  There  Typhon, 
recruiting  his  fpirits  afrcih,  rallies  once 
more  againft  his  adverfary,  and,  tearing 
up  a  mountain  by  the  roots,  darts  it  at 
Jupiter,  who  parries  the  blow.  Typhon, 
however,  at  laft  retires  to  Sicily,  and 
there  is  buried  under  Mount  -^Etna.  Thus, 
Dd  4  it 
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it   has   been   faid,     every   mountain   that 
throws  out  fire,   buries  under  it  the  un- 
happy  Typhon,     who    is    devoured    by 
flames. 


«'  Where  Typhon,  preft  beneath  the  burning  load, 
"  Still  feels  the  fury  of  th'  avenging  god." 

ILIAD,  b.  ii.  v.  945. 


But  no  chara&er  was  ever  more  profli* 
gately  drawn  than  that  of  the  thunder- 
ing Jupiter.  He  is  reprefented  as  guilty 
of  inceft  and  adultery,  pafiionate,  chole* 
ric,  and  revengeful ;  and  why  this  mould 
be,  it  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend,  as  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Crete,  of 
.which  ifland,  it  is  faid,  he  was  king, 
to  have  been  courageous,  prudent,  a  lover 
of  virtue,  and,  in  mort,  an  example  of 
all  civil  and  military  virtues. 

That  men  were  amorous  in  the  days  of 
Jupiter  feems  pretty  certain,  from  their 
frequent  and  free  allulions  to  love,  and  all 

its 
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its  train  of  confequences ;  but  what  makes 
it  appear  more,  fo  amongft  the  Egyptians, 
at  that  time,  was,  the  very  fingular  at- 
tention and  refpect  which  they  paid  to 
the  fair  fex.  Their  queens  had  more  ho- 
nour paid  to  them,  we  are  told,  than 
their  kings.  Even  in  their  private  al- 
liances, contrary  to  Chriftian  pradYice, 
the  hu&ands  vowed  to  love,  honour,  and 
obey  their  wives.  They  plighted  paffive 
obedience  and  non-refiftance  in  all  things ; 
but  how  this  was  accomplished  I  cannot 
conceive,  polygamy  being  tolerated  and 
allowed  to  all  orders  but  the  order  of 
priefts.  In  other  countries,  where  a  plu- 
rality of  wives  hath  been  allowed,  we 
have  uniformly  ieen  the  hufband  to  be  pa- 
ramount. Even  in  Tartary,  where  more 
liberty  is  allowed  them  than  any  where 
elfe  —  in  T<  rtary,  the  women  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  men;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
where  polygamy  is  in  ufe,  fuch  muft  be" 
the  cafe.  The  Egyptians,  however,  we 

are 
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are  given  to  underfland,  were  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  rule.  The  priefts 
might  have  brought  them  to  it;  for,  be- 
ing confined  to  one  wife  each  themfelves, 
they  did  not  like,  perhaps,  to  fee  their 
neighbours  have  an  enviable  advantage  in 
that  refpecl. 

Love,  according  to  the  moft  ancient 
writers,  was  indifputably  the  firft  of  gods, 
taken,  indeed,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe  ;  for, 
from  the  harmony  and  regular  union  of 
bodies,  blended  together  in  chaos,  fprang 
all  the  productions  of  nature.  The  idea 
is  certainly  a  pretty  one.  Every  reader 
of  feeling,  whether  poetically  inclined  or 
not,  mufl  acknowledge,  that  no  divinity 
could  be  better  entitled  to  pre-eminence  : 
nor  can  naturalifts,  refting  fimply  on  the 
information  of  the  ancients,  entirely  deny 
•that  the  belief  of  fuch  an  attraction  of 
parts  was  rational.  The  decompounds 
which  arc  conftantly  ufed  in  chemiftry, 

exhibit 
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exhibit  to  us,  who,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged, are  a  little  better  informed  than 
the  ancients,  the  amazing  adhefive  qua- 
lity of  certain  bodies,  to  others  of  appa- 
rently different  kinds.  Let  not  my  fair 
friends  imagine,  that,  by  love,  I  mean 
that  fly,  infinuating,  wanton,  little  ani- 
mal, called  Cupid.  He,  dearly  as  his 
difpenfations  are  cherimed  by  fome,  was 
too  devious,  in  his  ways,  for  the  ancients 
to  give  him  the  firft  place  in  their  phyfical 
empyreum.  Love  they  accepted  as  the 
firft  principle  of  all  things  :  they  could 
reft  themfelves  upon  no  other  conceit. 
The  creation  was  unrevealed  to  them  in 
the  manner  it  has  fince  been  revealed  to 
us.  From  an  ignorance  of  firft  caufes, 
then,  the  Egyptians  ran  into  the  mofl 
extravagant  degree  of  fuperftition.  We 
fhall,  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  thefe  re- 
marks, mention  a  few  of  the  many  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  objects  of  their  ado- 
ration. For  the  prefent,  we  fhall  content 

ourfelves 
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ourfelves  with  noticing,  that  they  had  a 
multiplicity  of  gods  —  many  thoufands 
—  the  mod  famous  of  which  was  their 
bull,  Apis.  To  the  honour  of  this  divi- 
nity, magnificent  temples  were  erected. 
The  veneration  paid  to  him,  while  living, 
was  exceffive  ;  nor  was  his  corporeal  death 
(for,  like  the  Lama  of  Tartary,  his  foul 
never  perimed)  lefs  lamented.  A  general 
and  moft  folemn  mourning  was  always 
the  confequence  of  the  deceafe  of  that 
celebrated  divinity. 


FRAGMENT 
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FRAGMENT    LXXX. 


IT  is  a  trite,  but  not  an  unwife  remark, 
that,  in  the  way  of  faith,  the  more  im- 
poffible  any  thing  is,  the  fitter  it  is  to  be 
believed.  The  herd  of  mankind  is  infi- 
nitely more  apt  to  cherim  the  belief  of 
things  beyond  the  reach  of  its  capacity, 
than  thofe  which  are  on  a  level  with  fenfe 
and  common  underftandiug.  Had  it  not 
been,  and  were  it  not  ftill,  for  this  predi- 
lection to  the  marvellous,  how  could  the 
leaders  of  the  multitude  have  found  it  fb 
eafy  a  matter  to  impofe  upon  mankind  the 
wildeft  and  moft  extravagant  chimeras? 
That  pride  which  is  natural  to  the 
mind  of  man  has  afforded  them  weighty 
affiftance  in  their  pious  endeavours.  Even 
from  the  clown,  upwards,  every  one  wifhes 

to 
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to  appear  more  wife  and  more  knowing 
than  his  neighbour.  Obftinacy  and  igno- 
rance likewife  bring  in  their  aid.  Start 
but  the  game,  and  Heaven  knows  how 
blindly,  and  how  eagerly,  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Is  it  poffible  for  any  fyflem  to  be  more 
ridiculous  than  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  others  of  the  ancients,  who  repre- 
fented  their  divinities  under  the  moft 
whimfical  figures  ?  Once  adopted,  indeed, 
I  will  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  era- 
dicating puerilities,  although  the  abfur- 
dity  of  them  cannot  be  denied.  Holy 
frauds  mutt  be  deliberately  upheld.  Re- 
ligion is  the  bond  of  civil  fociety; 
and  whatever  it  be,  (unlefs  fanguinary 
and  perfecuting)  the  fuppreffion  of  its 
rites,  or  even  an  alteration  of  them, 
fhould  be  cautioufly  undertaken.  The 
Egyptians,  fatisfied  with  their  triangles 
and  their  fquares,  laughed  at  all  the  reft 

of 
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of  the  world  ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the 
world  thought  them  right  in  fo  doing,  for 
they  gave  them  the  credit  of  fuperior 
wifdom.  But  the  Egyptians  were  not 
fingular  in  the  geometrical  proportions 
given  by  them  to  their  gods.  Many 
Chriftians  have  not  been  lefs  prepofterous. 
Mr.  Barretti,  in  the  Journal  of  his  Tour 
through  parts  of  Portugal  fome  few  years 
ago,  mentions  one  of  the  facred  orators  of 
that  country,  whofe  memory  and  works 
are  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  "  I 
"  opened  one  of  his  volumes,"  fays  this 
lively  writer  :  *'  his  name  was  Vieira ;  and 
"  chance  directed  my  eyes  upon  the  proem 
"  of  a  fermon,  in  which  the  perfections 
"  of  the  circular  figure  are  pompoufly 
"  enumerated.  After  which  he  proceeds 
"  to  tell  his  audience,  that  if  the  Su- 
"  preme  Being  was  to  mew  himfelf  un- 
"  der  any  geometrical  figure,  it  would 
66  certainly  be  the  circular  inftead  of  the 
"  triangular,  the  fquare,  the  pentagonal, 

"  the 
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i  "  the  decodecagonal,  or  any  other  known 
"  to  the  geometricians."  Now,  can  an 
Egyptian  prieft,  who  preached  (imply  the 
doctrines  of  his  forefathers,  be  claffed  in 
a  more  ridiculous  light  than  this  vinonary 
of  the  Chriftian  faith  ? 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  fuperftition 
reigned  more  abfolute  in  Egypt  than  in 
any  other  country.  So  ftrift  were  the 
Egyptians,  fo  puritannical  I  may  fay, 
that  they  neither  allowed  of  public  mews, 
nor  any  other  amufements :  no  plays, 
races,  or  other  games.  Even  mufic  they 
held  to  be  pernicious,  as  it  tended  to  ener- 
vate and  foften  the  mind.  The  ftories  that 
are  told  of  their  fuperftitious  weaknefs  is 
almofl  incredible.  You  read  of  a  father 
of  a  family,  when  his  houfe  is  on  fire, 
taking  more  pains  to  fave  his  cat  than  to 
extinguim  the  flames  :  of  the  fufferers  in  a 
famine  feeding  rather  upon  each  other 
than  upon  any  of  their  facred  animals  :  of 

its 
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its  even  being  lefs  dangerous  to  murder  a 
man,  than  to  kill  a  cat,  an  Ichneumon, 
an  Ibis,  or  a  hawk. 

In  the  review  we  have  already  taken  of 
fome  very  old  nations,  we  have  met  with 
nothing  fo  replete  with  monftrous  abfur- 
dity  ;  and  yet  thofe  nations,  in  the  arti- 
cles of  fagacity  and  refinement,  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  Egyptians  !  But 
if  any  thing  can  ftill  tend  to  heighten 
the  Egyptian  chara&er,  it  is  the  account 
handed  down  to  us  of  the  religious  ran- 
cour and  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  of  one 
diftrid  to  thofe  of  another.  In  one  fpor, 
for  inftance,  the  goat  was  the  object  of 
adoration,  and  the  fheep  of  common 
food :  whereas,  a  few  miles  backwards  or 
forwards,  the  fyflem  became  reverfed  ; 
there  the  goat  was  (laughtered,  and  the 
iheep  was  wprfhipped.  Thus  the  whole 
Country  exhibited  the  ftrangeft  and  mod 

VOL.  II.  E  e  unac- 
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unaccountable  perverfions  of   the  human 
undemanding. 


te  — —  Egypt,  mad  with  fuperftition  grown, 
"  Mak^s  gods  of  monitors,  but  too  well  is  known ; 
"  One  feft,  devotion  to  Nile's  ferpents  pays, 
"  Others  to  Ibis,  that  on  ferpents  preys. 
"  Where,  Thebes,  thy  hundred  gates  lie  unrepair'd, 
"  And  where  mairh'd  Memnon's  magic  harp  is  heard, 
*'  Amidft  their  ruins,  wondrous  to  behold, 
"  A  monkey's  facred  ftatue  glows  with  gold. 
*  Fifh-gods  you'll  mtet,  with  fins  andfcales  o'ergrown : "] 
'  Diana's  dog's  ador'd  in  ev'ry  town ;  > 

'  The  dog  has  temples,  but  the  goddefs  none  ! 
'  Tis  mortal  fin  an  onion  to  devour ; 
'  Each  clove  of  garlic  is  a  facred  power. 
'  Religious  nations  fure,  and  bleft  abodes, 
'  Where  ev'ry  orchard  is  o'errun  with  gods  ! 
«'  To  kill  is  murder,  facrilege  to  eat, 
"  A  kid  or  lamb  r  —  Man's  flefh  is  lawful  meat.'y 

JUVENAL,  fat.  15.     TATE. 


It  would  be  idle  to  fuppofe  that  one 
corner  of  the  globe  can  produce  any  of 
the  human  fpecies  more  liable  to  fuperfH- 
tious  impreffions  than  thofe  of  another. 
We  all  undoubtedly  came  into  the  world 
with  the  fame  difpofkions,  the  fame  pro- 
penfities.  Education  alone  gives  us  the 

bias, 
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bias,    which    afterwards    determines  who 
and  what  we  are.     But  it   is  fomewhat 
ftrange   that  Egypt   fhould,  in  all   ages^ 
have   manifested  the  ftrongefr,  tendency  to 
fuperftition.      We  have  already  inftanced 
it,  while  their  fyftem  of  uncouth  mytho- 
logy exifted.      The  enthufiafm  they  mani- 
fefted,  after  the  introduction  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  was,  perhaps,  no  iefs  violent.    They 
were  the  firft  to.  eftablifh  the  worfhip  of 
faints   and  reliques.     Their  rage  for  the 
monaftic  order  was  boundlefs.      It  is  faid, 
a  third  of  the  people  hetook  themfelves  to 
the  deferts.       In    fhort,    they   transferred 
the  veneration  and  refpect  which  they  had 
been  accuflomed  to  pay  to  irrational  divi- 
nities, to   a  Saint  Anthony   and  a  Saint 
Paul,  and  ferved  them  with  a  fervency  of 
zeal  equal  to  any  thing  they  had  (hewn  to 
even  their  immaculate  Apis* 

A  nation  fo  thoroughly  blinded  by  fu- 

perftition  as  the  Egyptians,  could  not  but 

E  e   2  hold 
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hold  their  priefts  in  the  higheft  eflimation. 
We  accordingly  find  that  they  were,  in 
rank,  fecond  to  kings.  Their  privileges  and 
immunities  were  very  great :  their  lands, 
like  the  lands  of  the  Brahmins,  were  free 
from  every  fort  of  tax  and  impofl.  The 
priefts,  indeed,  feem  to  have  been  careful 
to  merit  the  pre-eminence  of  their  folia- 
tion ;  for  they  were  learned,  difcreet,  and 
correct  in  their  carriage.  Thofe  of  He- 
liopolis,  in  particular,  were  renowned  for 
thefe  qualifications,  and  for  the  great  pro- 
ficiency they  had  made  in  philofophy  and 
aftronomy.  The  moil  celebrated  of  the 
Greeks  were  proud  of  deriving  inftruclipn 
from  them. 

In  almoil:  every  country  it  has  beea 
obferved,  that,  at  one  time  or  other,  the 
facred  books  of  religion  have  been  cauti- 
oufly  kept  in  a  language  unknown  to  the 
vulgar.  Egypt,  therefore,  was  not  fin- 
gular  in  this  refpeft.  The  myfteries  of 

her 
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her  divine  wormip,  together  with  the 
principles  of  her  government,  were  de- 
tailed at  large  in  a  character  illegible  to 
all  but  thofe  of  the  order  of  the  prieft- 
hood ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Shan- 
icrit  of  the  Brahmins,  in  which  the  Beids 
and  Shaafta  are  written. 

We  have  already  noticed  fome  of  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Hindoos, 
which  evidently  bear  a  ftrong  firailitude 
to  certain  uiages  of  the  Levites  ;  and  the 
idea  may  ftill  be  carried  farther,  as 
'•*  Mofes  was  trained  in  all  the  learning 
"  of  the  Egyptians."  Smile  at  the  hy- 
pothefis  if  you  pleafe  ;  hut  I  fee  no  valid 
objection  to  Egypt's  being  the  medium 
through  which  the  Ifraelites  derived  many 
of  their  principles  (originally  Hindoo)  of 
legiflation.  Each  of  them  had  one  high 
prieft ;  an  hereditary  prieflhood  defcend- 
ing  from  father  to  fon.  They  allowed 
^ipt  of  any  blemifh  or  imperfection  in  the 
E  e  3  bcaft 
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beaft  they  facrificed  ;  were  fcrupulous  about 
ablutions;  and  would  not  fuffer  lepers  to 
come  within  their  city. 

Were  we  fb  inclined,  this  analogy  of 
cuftoms  might  {till  be  extended  ;  but  more 
would  be  unneceflary.  Each  of  them 
had  ftrong-marked  features,  and  a  ftrong 
family  refemblance.  Whether,  indeed,  a 
relationfhip  did  fubiift,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  fay.  The  fports  of  imagination,  on 
fubjecls  of  this  nature,  I  have  already 
condemned  in  others  ;  it  therefore  is  per 
culiarly  incumbent  on  me  to  avoid  fplit- 
ting  on  the  fame  rock.  The  fact  is,  the 
general  practices  of  mankind  are,  and  al- 
ways have  been,  fo  exceedingly  alike, 
that  very  little  ingenuity  is  required  to 
point  out  the  fources  whence,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  moil  of  them  have  been  drawn. 
It  is  only  being  a  little  attentive  to  dates, 
and  the  whole  lineal  defcent  may  be  accu- 
rately traced.  .Nature,  however,  has  but 

one 
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one  voice.  To  her  we  are  to  look  for 
this  extraordinary  fimilitude.  She  fpeaks 
univerfally  the  fame  language  to  all  the 
children  of  men  :  they  follow  her  im- 
pulfes  as  their  neceffities,  their  diipofi- 
tions,  their  fituations,  feverally  lead  them. 
In  confequence,  they  hit  upon  the  fame 
ideas ;  and,  whether  civil  or  religious, 
their  cuftoms  will  neceflarily  bear  a  reiera- 
blance  to  each  other. 


. 

£e  4  FRAG- 
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FRAGMENT     LXXXI. 


W  E  have,  in  a  preceding  fragment, 
remarked,  that  the  cuftom  of  facrificing 
animals  was  univerfally  prevalent  among 
the  ancients.  It  was  every  where  the 
mode  of  expiating  the  fins  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  averting  calamities  from  the 
land.  The  Egyptians  were  fcrupuloufiy 
ohfervant  of  their  {acrifices.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  taught  them  to 
the  Ifraelites ;  for  we  find  among  them 
fomething  like  the  origin  of  the  fcape 
goat,  the  laying  of  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  victim,  loading  it  with  impreca- 
tions, and  praying  the  gods  to  divert  upon 
it  all  the  chaftifements  with  which  they 
might  threaten  Egypt.  "  And  Aaron 
"  {hall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head 

44  of 
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"  of  the  live  goat,  and  confefs  over  him 

*'  all    the  iniquities    of  the   children  of 

*'  Ifrael,  and    all  their    traiifgrefllons  in 

**  all   their  fins,   putting  them  upon  the 

*'  head  of  the  goat,  and  mall  fend  him 

"  away,   by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man,  into 

*'  the  wildernefs." 

The  Egyptians,  notwithflanding  all 
their  extravagance,  had  a  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  foul  :  nay,  Grotius 
lays,  that,  in  the  age  of  Jofeph,  no  cer- 
tain footfteps  of  idolatry  are  to  be  <H£- 
cerned  in  Egypt.  They  fancied,  indeed, 
that  the  Ibul  continued  with  the  body  fo 
long  as  the  body  was  preferved  from  cor- 
ruption ;  and  hence,  it  is  conjectured, 
arofe  the  practice  of  embalming  their  dead. 
But  if  they  believed  in  a  future  ftate  of 
rewards,  as  well  as  punishments,  why 
ihould  they  be  delirous  of  being  the  means 
of  withholding  the  fouls  of  thofe,  whole 
memories  they  revered,  from  the  blife 

which 
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which  awaited  them,  when  detached  from 
their  refpective  bodies  ?  The  conjecture 
•does  not  appear  to  be  a  good  one.  Had 
the  mummies  been  preferv.ed  by  them  on 
the  fame  principle  as  the  Romans  kept 
the  flatues  and  pictures  of  their  anceftors, 
the  cuftom  might  have  anfwered  purpofes 
of  public,  as  well  as  of  individual  be^ 
Bent;  and  fuc'h  indeed  might  have  been 
the  cafe,  as  they  were  miferable  fculptors 
as  well  as  painters.  But  to  confine  the 
immortal  parts  ,of  friends  who  might 
have  baen  dear  to  them,  and  thereby  to 
prevent  their  becoming  partakers  of  the 
happinefs  of  Elyfium,  was  to  be  cruel 
and  treacherous,  and  to  no  manner  of 
purpofe  :  or,  taking  it  in  another  light, 
it  was  indirectly  to  declare,  that  the  re- 
wards of  another  ftate  were  not  worthy 
the  poffeffmg.  Probably,  however,  the 
truth  is,  that  the  practice  of  embalming 
a  role  from  reipect  and  veneration,  and 
from  a  laudable  defire  that  the  bodies  of 

the 
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the  worthy,  and  the  beloved,  mould  not 
fink  into  putrefcency,  and,  "finally,  into 
nought, 

Pofthumous  reputation  was  peculiarly 
dear  to  the  Egyptians.  Nothing  afforded 
greater  confblation  than  the  hope  of  leav- 
ing behind  them  a  good  name.  It  appears 
that  they  were  tenacious  in  this  refpeft, 
and  that  they  were  peculiarly  attentive  in 
difcriminating  the  good  from  the  bad,  ere 
the  praifes  of  the  public  voice  were  fo~ 
lemnly  beftowed.  The  trial  of  the  dead 
among  the  Egyptians,  was  a  remarkable 
trait  in  that  people's  character ;  and  though 
it  was  not  the  faireft  that  could  have  been 
pitched  upon,  as  malice  might  impute 
crimes,  which  could  only  be  refuted  by 
the  accuied  when  he  was  in  being,  yet  it 
had  fo  much  the  air  of  candour,  that  the 
Greeks,  befides  extolling  it,  vouchfafed 
to  erect  a  religious  fiction  upon  it,  which 

bore 
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bore   a   mofl   conipicuous  place   in   their 
mythology. 

A  certain  number  of  grave  and  upright 
men,  holding  their  places  for  life,  and 
not  durante  bene  placito,  were  choien  as 
judges  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal. 
They  held  their  courts  on  the  banks  of 
lakes,  or  other  pieces  of  water :  that  of 
Memphis  particularly,  on  the  fhores  of 
the  Acheron.  Thither  judges.,  prif oners,, 
•ace  ufers,  and  defendants,  were  tranfpor- 
ted  in  a  boat,  the  diftinguiming  name  of 
the  helmlman  of  which  was  Charon.  The 
-deceafed  were  here  brought  to  their  trial. 
If,  in  the  courie  of  the  evidence,  it  ap- 
peared, that,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
the  realm,  &c.  they  had  led  bad  or  pro- 
fligate lives,  or  had  not  dilcharged  their 
jiift  debts,  they  were  then  fentenced  to  a 
pit,  or  common  ihore,  called  Tartarus, 
•which  wa-s  adorned  with  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  a  tortured  Prometheus,  Syilphus, 
A  and 
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and  Ixion  :  if,  on  the  contrary,  their  me- 
mories appeared  free  from  reproach,  and 
no  crimes  of  confequence  could  be  efta- 
blifhed  againft  them,  they  were,  in  fuch 
cafe,  honourably  acquitted.  The  form 
of  abfolution  was  curious ;  it  fuppofed 
the  body  to  utter  thefe  words: — "  O 
*<  Sun,  thou  firft  divinity  !  and  ye  celef- 
'*  tial  gods,  who  gave  life  to  man! 
"  vouchiafe  to  receive  me  this  day  into 
"  your  holy  tabernacles.  I  have  endea- 
"  vou red  to  the  bed:  of  my  power,  to 
*'  render  my  life  agreeable  to  you  :  I  have 
"  behaved  with  the  higheft  veneration  to- 
«<  wards  the  gods  with  whom  I  was  ac- 
"  quainted  in  my  infancy  :  I  have  never 
"  failed  in  my  duty  to  thofe  who  brought 
"  me  into  being,  nor  in  natural  affecYion 
"  to  the  parent  that  bore  me.  My  hand:; 
*'  are  pure  from  my  neighbour's  blooci ; 
44  I  have  maintained  an  inviolable  regard 
"  to  truth  and  fidelity ;  and  may  I  not 
"  appeal  to  the  filence  of  mankind,  who 

"  have- 
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"  have  nothing  to  lay  to  my  charge,  as  a 
"  fure  and  certain  fign  of  my  integrity  ? 
66  If,  however,  any  perfonal  and  fecret 
"  fault  has  efcaped  me,  and  I  have  offen- 
"  ded  in  eating  or  drinking,  let  thefe  en- 
"  trails  bear  all  the  blame.'*  And  here 
the  entrails  were  expofed,  and  thrown  into 
the  lake  by  the  relations  of  the  deceafed. 

From  this  ceremony,  not  only  Orpheus, 
who  had  travelled  into  Egypt,  but  other 
Greeks,  drew  their  fyftem  of  Elyfium., 
Tartarus,  Charon,  &c. 


«  ______  Charon,  who  rules  the  dreary  coaft  : 

"  A  fordid  god  :  down  from  his  hoary  chin 

"  A  length  of  beard  defcends,  uncomb'd,  unclean  : 

*'  His  eyes  like  hollow  furnaces  on  fire  ; 

"  A  girdle,  foul  with  greafe,  binds  his  obfcene  attire. 

"  He  fpreads  his  canvafs,  with  his  pole  he  fteers  ; 

"  The  freights  of  flitting  ghofts  in  his  thin  bottom  bears. 

*'  He  look'd  in  years  ;   yet  in  his  years  were  feen 

"  A  youthful  vigour  and  autumnal  green." 

lib.  vi.     DRYDEV. 


Charon,  according  to  the  Greeks,  was  the 
ferryman  of  the  river  Acheron,  which  all 

deceafed 
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deeeafed  beings  were  to  pafs.  A  furly, 
fordid,  old  fellow,  and  one  who  would 
always  be  paid  beforehand  ;  and  hence  the 
Greek  and  Roman  cuftom  of  burying 
fometbing  with  the  dead  ;  and  hence, 
probably,  the  cuftom  of  the  Muscovites 
at  this  day,  who,  befides  a  little  cafli, 
have  an  atteftation  to  the  following  pur- 
port to  produce  :  —  "  I,  the  underfigned, 
«'  A.  B.  Pontiff,  do  atteft  that  C.  D. 
"'  was  a  per fon  of  a  good  life  and  con- 
'*  verfation  —  Let  his  manes  reft  ia 
"  peace." 

It  would  be  wrong  to  quit  this  fubjecl, 
without  affording  a  word  or  two  to  the 
Macedonian, 


«*  Who  left  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
"  To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 

JOHNSON-. 


and  whole  body  was  depofited  in  a  coffia 
of  gold  in  the  burial  place,   built  by  him- 

{elf 
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felf  for  the  fovereigns  of  Egyp?>  in  Alex* 
andria. 


n  To  facred  reft  his  corps  was  here  config'n'd  ; 
"  His  corps,  that  better  had  been  tofs'd  and  hurl'd, 
"  With  juft  contempt,  around  the  injur'd  world. 
"  The  profperous  robber." 

Luc  AN,  lib.  x. 


From  the  coffin  of  gold  it  was  removed 
to  one  of  glafs,  in  which  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  found  by  Auguftus  Cadar,  who, 
viewing  it  with  complacency  and  affection, 
adorned  it  himfelf  with  an  imperial  crown, 
and,  emblematic  of  its  innocence,  be- 
ftrewed  it  with  the  faireft  flowers.  Alex- 
ander, we  are  told,  on  a  fimilar  occafion, 
a&ed  in  like  manner  towards  Achilles, 
"  Arriving  at  Troy,"  fays  Plutarch,  "  he 
*'  honoured  the  memories  of  the  heroes 
*k  who  were  there  (lain,  with  folemn  li- 
ct  bations.  The  grave-flone  of  Achilles 
'*  he  particularly  anointed  ;  and  then, 
*'  according  to  ancient  ufage,  crowning 

the 
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"  the  fepulchre  with  garlands,  he  ran 
"  naked  about  the  tomb,  finging,  Happy, 
"  happy  youth,  who  had  Patroclus  thy 
"  friend,  and  Homer  to  fing  thy  praife  !" 
Achilles,  indeed,  himfelf  had  led  the  way 
in  the  honours  he  paid  Patroclus.  You 
remember  the  eulogium  he  is  made,  by 
the  old  Grecian  bard,  to  pafs  upon  his 
friend  : 


*^  Oh  !  guard  thefe  relics  to  your  charge  confign'd, 

"  And  bear  the  merits  of  the  dead  in  mind  ; 

*'  How  flcSll'd  Jie  was  in  each  obliging  art ; 

"  The  mildeft  manners,  and  the  gentleft  heart ; 

*'  He  was,  alas  !  but  fate  decreed  his  end  — 

U  In  death  a  hero,  as  in  life  a  friend.'' 

ILIAD,  b,  xvii.  v.  753.    P«PE, 


VOL.  II,  Ff  FRAG* 
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FRAGMENT     LXXXII, 


AN  uncommon  degree  of  extravagancy 
feems  to  have  lin&ured  every  difpofition 
of  the  Egyptians  :  they  delighted  in  the 
marvellous.  Their  feveral  manners  and 
cuftoms,  as  we  have  already  (hewn,  had 
a  peculiar  tint*  Even  in  their  buildings, 
and  other  public  works,  they  feem,  in 
general,  to  have  (lighted  grace,  elegance, 
and  fymmetry.  The  enormous  was  the 
great  object  of  their  admiration.  Pyra- 
mids, in  the  grand  ftyle,  are  only  to  be 
met  with  in  Egypt.  Small  ones,  indeed, 
are  to  be  found  in  Hindoftan.  The  pe- 
riods at  which  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
were  creeled,  and  the  purpofes  intended 
by  them,  are,  and  muft  ever  remain,  a 
myfter.y.  They  are  of  too  remote  anti- 
quity 
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quity  for  a  fatisfa&ory  invefligation.  The 
vulgar  of  Egypt  were  of  opinion,  they 
were  the  work  of  thofe  mighty  men  who 
could  mount  Ofla  in  Pelion. 


And  now, 


"  To  feize  the  throne  of  Jove  the  giants  move  : 
"  Hills  pil'd  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie, 
"  And  thus  they  form  approaches  to  the  Iky." 

OVID'S  MET.  lib.  i. 


Modern  times,  indeed,  fuppofe,  they  were 
the  oftentatious  effects  of  human  vanity  ; 
that  they  were,  fimply,  fepulchres  creeled 
for  fome  fix-feet  fovereigns  of  Egypt. 
The  coffin  that  was  diicovered  in  the 
largeft  of  them,  was  fufEcient  evidence  of 
the  fize  of  the  hody  which  had  been  de- 
pofited  in  it.  A  poor,  infignificant  lump 
of  mortality,  to  be  encafed  in  a  mafs  of 
building  five  hundred  feet  perpendicu- 
lar height,  and  fix  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  feet  fquare ! — Oman,  man,  how 
F  f  2  ridiculous 
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ridiculous  art  thou  in  the  offsprings  of  thy 
pride ! 

M.  Diderot,  an  elegant  French  writer, 
has  conjectured  that  the  pyramids  were 
the  Bibles  of  the  Egyptians,  antecedent 
to  the  invention  of  letters  :  that,  by  the 
means  of  hieroglyphics,  they  were  the 
repofitories  of  all  the  knowledge  they  had 
of  the  arts  and  fciences :  but  that  time 
has  effaced  thole  characters,  though  the 
pyramids  themfelves,  from  the  folidity  of 
their  figure,  have  refifted  the  deftructive 
power  of  the  elements  ;  but  this  conjec- 
ture, however  ingenious,  is  too  much  in 
their  own  ftyle.  A  readier,  and  a  more 
commodious  way  of  preferving  their  know- 
ledge, muft  have  prefented  it  lei  f.  The 
priefts  could  not  have  been  without  inven- 
tion ;  neither  could  they  have  been  fo 
thoughtlefs,  when  anived  at  a  perfection 
in  hieroglyphic  writing,  as  to  fubmit  what 
they  and  their  fucceflbrs  were  to  derive 

their 
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their  credit  from,  to  the  deftroying  influ- 
ence of  wind,  rain,  and  other  external 
violences  :  nor  can  it  eafily  be  conceived, 
that  a  dignified  and  a  proud  order  of  peo- 
ple, fuch  as  the  priefrhood,  and  whofe  in- 
dilpenfable  province  it  was,  mould  like 
to  ftudy,  in  broad  daylight,  near  the  city 
of  Memphis,  on  a  burning,  rocky  foil, 
beneath  the  overpowering  rays  of  an  in- 
tenfe  hot  fun,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  in- 
variable mounting  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  fttrps,  and  thofe  of  mod 
difficult  afcent.  They  were  aflu redly  mo- 
numents, as  were  the  Sphynx  and  the 
Catacombs, 

In  the  fame  flyle  with  the  pyramids, 
was  the  labyrinth  built,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, by  the  twelve  Kings  of  Egypt, 
and  fome  remains  of  which  are  to  be  now 
feen  near  the  town,  called  Caroon.  After 
fpeaking  of  the  purpofes  intended  by  this 
huge  pile  of  building,  Herodotus  con- 
F  f  3  tinues  — 
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tinues  — "  Of  this  labyrinth,  there  are 
"  twelve  falcons  or  covered  courts,  with 
"  gates  oppoiite  to  each  other;  fix  to- 
"  wards  the  north,  and  fix  towards  the 
*c  fouth,  in  continued  lines.  They  are 
"  fnrrounded  by  the  fame  outward  walls. 
"  The  apartments  are  on  two  floors  ;  the 
"  one  under  ground,  and  the  other  over 
*'  them :  three  thoufand  in  all,  each  con- 
"  lifting  of  fifteen  hundred.  Thofe  be* 
"  low  were  made  the  fepulchres  of  the 
"  kings  and  the  facred  crocodiles." 

But  the  wonder  of  wonders  in  Egypt 
was  the  Lake  Meris,  or  Mareotis.  This 
lake,  made  by  a  fovereign  of  that  name, 
and  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  preferving  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  was  computed  at 
thrtfe  thoufand  fix  hundred  Stadia,  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty  leagues  round,  and  of 
the  depth  of  about  three  hundred  feet. 
Now,  if  we  reflect  on  the  fize  of  this 
lake,  and  of  the  country  of  Egypt  itfelf 

being 
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being  barely  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles  broad  at  its  greateft  width,  the  moft 
infatuated  mull  allow,  that  there  is  fome 
little  caufe  to  fufpect  the  ancients  of  a  tri- 
fling exaggeration  in  their  accounts :  nor 
can  we  in  candour,  I  mould  think,  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  doubting  them  in 
their  defcriptions  of  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile  —  Tremendous  columns!  — Awful, 
thundering  falls  !  —  More  loud  and  fright- 
ful than  thole  of  Niagara !  when,  by 
limple  meafurement,  they  have  been  af- 
certained  (and  they  are  rocks  of  granate 
crofling  the  river  in  three  places,  which 
form  them,  and  which  time  cannot  have 
altered)  to  be  only  twelve  feet  perpendicu- 
lar at  their  greateft  declivity. 

The  detection  of  errors  in  any  accounts 

which  are  given  as  authentic,  unavoidably 

tjirows    a    gleam    of   fufpicion   on  every 

thing  which  is  recorded  in  thofe  accounts, 

F  f  4  and 
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and  which  does  not  come  immediately 
•within  the  verge  of  probability.  Thus 
the  lakes  and  the  cataracts  make  us  incre- 
dulous as  to  other  matters :  for  inftance, 
what  mall  we  fay  to  this  country's  main- 
taining four  hundred  thoufand  fighting 
men  ? 


*'  All  that  proud  Thebes'  unrivall'd  walls  contain, 

"  The  world's  great  emprefs  on  th'  ..Egyptian  plain, 

"  That  fpreads  her  conquefts  o'er  a  thoufand  dates, 

**  And  pours  her  heroes  thro'  a  hundred  gates  ; 

"  Two  hundred  horiemcn,  and  two  hundred  cars, 

"  From  each  wide  portal  i  flu  ing  to  the  wars." 

ILIAD,  b.  ix.     POPE. 


Scfonris  ftill  exceeded  this.  His  army 
confided  of  fix  hundred  thoufaud  foot  ; 
twenty-four  thoufand  horfe  ;  and  twenty- 
feven  thoufand  armed  chariots :  but  Dio- 
dorus  beats  both  accounts ;  for,  he  lays, 
the  inhabitants  amounted  to  upwards  of 
fixty  millions  :  a  number  which  could 
have  well  ipared  an  army  of  twice  the 
ftrength  of  Sefoftris  ;  and  which,  to  have 

beea 
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been  p  refer  ved,  mud,  according  to  politi- 
cal arithmeticians,  .have  been  recruited  by 
ten  thoufand  births  every  day.  Europe, 
take  thee  together,  thou  doft  not  poffeis 
at  this  hour  a  population  exceeding  that 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  dajs  of 
SefoflrLs  I 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, however,  let  us  do  them  the  j of- 
fice to  fay  —  and  to  their  immortal  ho- 
nour be  it  remembered  !  —  that  they  were 
the  people,  among  thofe  whom  we  call 
theancieiits,  who  formed  the  fir  ft  library. 
The  tomb  of  Ofmyandes,  it  is  (aid,  had 
one  room  in  particular  attached  to  it,  over 
the  portal  of  which  was  infcribed,  "  The 
"  remedies  of  the  foul ;"  and  in  it  was 
lodged  a  choice  collection  of  manufcripts 
and  books.  The  famous  library,  called 
Ptolemy's,  confifted  of  feven  hundred 
thouiand  volumes.  Even  in  Caefar's  wars, 
four  hundred  thoufand  volumes,  in  one 

collection, 
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collection,  in  Alexandria,  were  acciden- 
tally deftroyed  by  fire.  What  pains  and 
labour  they  mufl  have  coft,  the  art  of 
printing  being  then  unknown-!  In  fhort, 
the  Egyptians  were  juftly  celebrated  for 
fome  of  their  laws,  arts,  and  fciences  ; 
but  they  were  not  thofe  extraordinary 
patterns  of  wifdom,  elegance,  and  tafte, 
for  which  they  have  been  fo  renowned. 
What  I  have  faid  of  them,  I  have  faid 
with  impartiality.  As  to  pride,  kna- 
very, craft,  and  diffimulation,  however 
they  may  have  been  accufed,  they  poflefled 
thofe  qualities,  perhaps,  in  no  greater  de- 
gree than  their  neighbours. 


END  OF    THE   SECOND  VOLUME, 
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TO    THE 


SECOND     VOLUME, 


J\  B  O  U-C  A I  S,  the  burying-place  of  Adam,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mohammedans,  216 
Abraham,  his   ftature,  as  reprefented  by  certain  vi- 

fionaries,   18 
Academician,  an,  of  the  Weft,  has  laboured  to  prov« 

the  exiflence  of  a  race  of  giants,  17.     His  account 

of  Noah's  ark,  ib. 
Adam,  his  ftature,   as  reprefented  by  certain  vifio- 

naries,    1 8 
Adultery  feldom  heard  of  in  Hindoftan,  70.     PunijQa- 

ment  of  the  crime  in  Hindoftan,  71 
Adultery  unpardonable  among  Mohammedans,  269 
Akbar,  Emperor,    his  generofity   and   magnanimity, 

263 

Alchymy,  ftudy  of,  derived  from  the  Saracens,  335 
Alexander  the  Great  mak«s  trial  of  the  boafted  wifdom 

of  the  Brachmans,  51 
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Alexander  the  Great,  his  orders  refpedting  the  facri- 
fke  of  Calanus,  a  Brachman,   100 

— ,  his  body  deposited  in  a  cofHn  of  gold  ;  ho- 
nours paid  to  his  memory  by  Auguflus  Caefar,  432 

,  honours  paid  by  him  to  the  memory  of 

Achilles,  432 

Ancients,    their  inhumanity  touching  their  enemies 
who  were  taken  in  battle,   1 1 8 

greatly  indebted  to  the  Eaft  for  their  flock 

of  knowledge,   146 

Antiquity,  great,  of  the  Hindoo  laws  the  principal 
caufe  of  the  natives'  veneration  for  them,    123 

Apis,    the  principal  divinity  of  the   Egyptians,    has 
great  honours  paid  to  him,  412 

Arabs  (previous  to  the  appearance  of  Mohammed)  art 
hofpttabte  people,  166.  Led  a  wandering  life,  and 
inhabited  fome  of  the  moft  fertile  countries  of  Aiia, 
167.  Always  preferred  their  liberty,  ib.  A  dil- 
tincl  people,  168.  Never  fooght  for  acquifitions 
in  diftant  countries,  ib.  Derived  fubfiftence  from 
their  herds  and  flocks,  ib.  Their  religious  opi- 
nions—  many  of  them  unbelievers,  170,  2.  Therr 
notion  that  the  deity  is  favourable  to  poets,  171. 
Eagerly  attended  to  the  do6hine  of  the  firft  Chrif- 
tian  teachers  who  came  among  them,  173.  Chrif- 
tianity  fpread  itlelf  almofl  univerfally  throughout 
Arabia  fome  ages  before  Mohammed,  174.  Grew 
diflatisfied  with  their  ghoftly  fathers,  181.  Confi- 
der  the  temple  at  Mecca  as  coeval  with  the  world, 
212.  Never  believed  in  a  terreiVial  paradife,  217. 
Jealoufy  a  prevailing  paflion  among  them,  222. 
Their  victory  over  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of 

Yermock, 
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Yermock,    attributed  to  the  refolution  of   feme 
Arabian  women,  224 

Arafat,  mount,  fuppofed  by  Mohammedans  to  be  the 
fpot  CKI  which  Adam  and  Eve  had  their  firft  meet- 
ing after  their  expulfion  from  paradife,  215 

Ark,  in  which  Nonh  and  his  family  entered  at  the 
deluge,  its  diroenfions,  15 

Armenians  refident  in  India  are  Chriflians  of  the 
Greek  church,  159.  Very  covetous  —  a  docile 
and  fubmiffive  people,  ib.  Carry  on  a  large  and 
lucrative  commerce,  160.  Have  gained  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Hindoos,  from  an  attention  to  the 
-externals  of  religion,  ib.  Pliablenefs  of  their  dif- 
pofition  iriftanced  in  the  conduct  of  an  Armenian 
towards  a  Hindoo  chief,  163,  164 

Arts  and  iciences,  cultivation  of,  iuppofed  by  many  to 
be  the  caufe  of  the  inequality  among  mankind,  28 

Afiatics*  their  labours  deftined  to  the  purpofes  of 
others,  247 

Astronomy  little  known  bv  the  Hindoos  — Some  few 
of  the  Brahmins  can  calculate  an  eclipfe,  138 

Aurung'/.ebe,   his  manner  ot  travelling,  328 

Auflin,  St.  an  advocate  for  polygamy,  57 

Aye/ha,  one  of  Mohammed's  wives,  her  delicacy,  202 


Baber,  infcription  on  a  goblet  belonging  to  that  Em- 
peror, 348 

Bailly,  Monfieur,  his  romantic  notions  refpedling  the 
peopling  of  Egypt,  381 

Banaris,  city  of,  the  moft  celebrated  feminary  of  learn- 
ing in  Hindoftan,  136 

^aptifm, 
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Baptifm,  or  ablution,  prevalency  of  it  in  the  various 
nations  of  the  world,  76 

Bafil,  St.  his  notion  that  fan&ity  may  be  acquired  by 
touching  the  reliques  of  the  martyrs,  161 

Beids  and  Shaafla  of  the  Hindoos  fuppofed  to  have 
been  compiled  at  the  commencement  of  the  flood,  9 

Bible,  text  of,  fuppofed  by  the  Hindoo  to  be  erro- 
neous, 16 

Blackftone,  his  fentiments  touching  teftaments  and 
rights  of  inheritance,  260,  note. 

Brachmans,  as  defcribed  by  the  ancients,  45.  Their 
letter  to  Alexander,  46.  Queftioned  by  Alexan- 
der, 51 

Brahmins  have  been  reprefented  by  fome  Chriftian 
miffionaries  as  believers  of  a  Trinity,  otc.  23 

,  who  originally  framed  the  theological  fyftem 

of  the  Hindoos,  have  placed  themfelvesin  the  moft 
confpicuous  fituation,  24 

form  four  great  tribes,  orcafts,  totally  diftindl 

from  each  other,  25 

„  fhall  net  be  put  to  death  on  any  account 

whatever,  30 

— ,  their  prodigious  fuperiority  over  all  other 

clafles,  36.  Confider  themfelves  as  the  fir  ft  in  rank 
of  created  beings,  ib.  Suppofed  to  have  formerly 
home  fome  affinity  to  the  Levitical  character,  39. 
Their  tolerating  fpirit  in  all  religious  matters,  42. 
The  moft  learned  among  the  Hindoos,  44.  Their 
apparent  fan£tity,  ib.  Their  mode  of  educating 
youth,  136. 

Burmha,  propounder  of  the  Hindoo  code  of  laws,  41 

,  laws  of,  refp?6ting  the  burning  of  women,  106 

Cabbalifts 
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CabbaMs  (from  whom  Mohammed  borrowed)  fup- 
pofed  the  exiftence  of  four  heavens,  209 

Cadhi,  (among  Mohammedans)  his  power,  343 

,  anecdote  of  one,  343-^-346 

Calanus,  a  Brachman,  account  of  the  public  facrificeofj, 
100 

Canals  and  refervoirs  for  water  in  Hindoflan  fuperior 
to  thofe  in  Egypt,  145 

Caflimire,  a  country  of  Hindoftan,  its  fituation  and 
extent,  326.  The  retreat  of  the  Emperors  of 
Hindoftan,  328.  Great  beauty  of  its  women, 
330,  The  people  cultivate  poetry  and  mufic  with 
the  greateft  fuccefs,  331.  Natives  fuppofe  Solo- 
mon to  have  been  infpired  in  the  bowers  of  Cafli- 
mire, ib. 

Ceylonian  lover  pleads  the  violence  of  his  paflion  by 
prefenting  his  miftrefs  with  the  heads  of  his  ene- 
mies, 65.  This  cuftom  compared  with  Saul's -di-r 
re6tions  to  David,  ib. 

Ceylon,  fingular  cuftoni  of  the  people  of,  99 

Charles  II.  of  Spain  transfers  his  dominions  to  the 
Duke  cf  Anjou,  260 

Chriftianity,  perverfion  of  the  tenets  of,  178 

Chriilians  too  apt  to  cenfure  the  Heathen  bigotry,  115 

Chriftian  church  (from  the  third  to  the  fifth  century) 
exhibited  a  difgraceful  and  unamiable  pidlure  to 
mankind,  177 

Clay  of  the  rivers  ufed  as  an  ingredient  iathe.  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Hindoos,  79 

Coffres  of  the  ifiand  of  Mauritius,  their  wretched  fitu- 
ation, 374 

Columbus* 
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Columbus,  his  letter  from  Hifpaniola  to  Ferdinand  and 

Ifabella,  371 

Conheries,  defcended  from  Ham,  4 
Creation,  reflections  on  it,  10 — 15 
Crufades,  xra  of,  243.     Reflections  on  them,  ib. 
Cuttub-ul-Dien,  the  firft  monarch  of  Hindoftan  of  the 

Mohammedan  perfuafion,  240 

D 

Decan,  inhabitants  of,  defcended  from  Ham,  4 
Deluge,  great,   no  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  Beids  and 

Shaafla  of  the  Hindoos —  Mofaical  account  of  it 

difcreditedby  that  people,  10.     Brahmins  contend, 
that  if  any  deluge  did  take  place,  it  muft  have  been 

partial,  ib.     Many  nations  of  the  Eafl  of  the  fame 

opinion,  ib. 
Dervifhes  and  facquires  introduced  among  Muflulmer* 

the  belief  of  the  Morakebah,  or  fecond  fight,  337 
Diderot,  M.  his  opinion  that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 

were  the  Bibles  of  the  Egyptians  before  the  inven- 

tion  of  letters,  436 
Dido,  conjecture  on  the  conduct  of,  m 

E 

Eaft,  moft  nations  of  the,  do  not  credit  the  account 
of  the  flood,  10 

— ,  the  chief  fource  from  which  the  ancients  de- 
rived their  knowledge,  146 

Egypt,  its  fituation  and  extent,  378.  Known  to  Arabs 
nnd  Hebrews  by  the  names  of  Mrfraim  and  Coptus, 
ib.  Soil  barren,  except  where  watered  by  the  Nite, 
379.  Now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks, 
395.  Government  of,  fimilar  to  the  Hindoo,  ib. 
Priefts  of,  learned  and  difcreet,  410.  Pyramids 

of, 
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of,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fepulchres  of  kings,  435. 
Labyrinth  of,  defcribed,  438.  Lake  of  Meotis, 
account  of  it,  ib.  Its  great  population  in  the  time 
of  Sefoftris,  440 

Egyptians,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  defcended  from  the 
Atlantides  ;  by  others  from  the  followers  of  Mif- 
raim,  383.  Worfhip  the  bull,  Apis,  387.  Be- 
lieve in  the  Indian  Metempfychofis,  386.  Embalm 
their  dead,  ib.  Their  deteftation  of  commerce  and 
all  maritime  affairs  —  Shut  their  ports  againft  all 
Grangers,  488.  Very  indifferent  navigators,  391. 
Excellence  of  fome  of  their  laws,  397 — 399.  Other 
laws  faulty,  400.  Extravagancies  of  their  mytho- 
logy, 403.  Their  attention  and  refpedt  to  women, 
409.  Extremely  fuperftitious,  416.  Would  never 
admit  of  public  (hews  or  any  kind  of  entertain- 
ment, ib.  After  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity, 
became  extremely  enthufiaftic,  419.  Held  their 
priefts  in  the  higheft  eftimation,  410.  Believed  in 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  425.  Their  trial  of 
the  dead,  428 — 430.  Formed  the  firft  library,  441 

Egyptians  worfhipped  water,  under  the  fymbol  of  the 
god  Canopus,  77 

Eve,  her  amazing  feature,  as  reprefented  by  certain  vi- 
fionaries,  18 

Eunuchs  numerous  in  all  Muflulman  countries,  235. 

.  Twenty-two  thoufand  fold  in  one  year,  according 

to  Tavernier  —  Reflections  on  it,   ib.     Extreme 

uglinefs  the  fummit  of  perfection  in  thefe  beings, 

236 


Fable,  the  ground-work  of  Hindoo  chronology,  146 
VOL.  II.  G  g  Facquire, 
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Facquire,    or  dervifhe,   curious  anecdote  of  one,  338, 

342 

Faith,  in  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity,  paramount  to 
good  works#  176 

G 

Galba,  cruelty  of,  towards  his  prifoners,  119 
Ganges,   veneration  paid  to  that  river  by  the  Hindoos, 

77.     Waters  of  it  fent  all  orer  the  peninfula  of 

India,  and  fold  at  a  great  price,  79 
Geography,  Hindoos  have  very  little  knowledge  of  it, 

142—3 

Gen  too  laws,  as  framed  by  the  Brahmins,  feverity  of 
them,  29.  Brahmins  exempt  from  capital  punifti- 
ment,  31.  No  crime  fo  great  as  that  of  killing  a 
Brahmin,  41 

Ghizni,  empire  of,  founded  by  the  Fatans,  or  Aff- 
ghans,  248 

«^. 9  armies  of,  reduce  the  imperial  city  of  Dehli 

in  the  589^  year  of  the  Higeira,  249 

Giekers  have  the  cuftom  of  polyandry  among  them, 
59.  Female  infants  butchered  by  their  parents,  ib. 

Governors  of  cities  and  towns  in  Hindoftan,  laws  con- 
cerning them,  131 

Gowrroo,  among  the  Hindoos,  his  fituation  and  cha- 
racter, 38 

H 

Ham  faid  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Hindoo  race,  4 
Haram,  or  feraglio,  in  all  Muflulman  countries,  the 

theatre  of  politics,  negociation,  and  intrigue,  229 

—  230 
— — ,  the  place  in  which  a  Mohammedan  imbibes 

the  rudiments  of  his  education,  231 

Haram, 
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Haram,  or  feraglio,  apartments  of,  (ufunlly  fpoken 
of  as  large  and  fumptuous)  generally  fmall  and 
gloomy,  232.  Females  immured  there;  their  un- 
happy fituation,  233.  The  women  confined  there 
have  confiderable  influence  in  ftate  affairs,  268 

Henry  VIIT.  of  England,  fingular  order  of  council  in 
the  reign  of  that  monarch,  245,  note 

Herbclofj  his  account  of  a  fupernatural  vifitation, 
made  to  a  princefs  of  the  Mogul  Dynafty,  254 

Hereditary  fucceffion  of  fovereigns,  right  of,  has  never 
been  ftriftly  obferved  in  the  Eaft,  257.  Not  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Romans,  259.  England  not  long 
ago  regulated  in  the  fucceffion  of  its  fovereign  by 
will,  260 

Higcira,  the,    commences  the  622d  year  of  Chriftj 

J93 

Hind,  fucceflbr  to  Ham,  the  founder  of  the  Hindoo 
race,  4 

Hindoo  queen,  bravery  and  refolution  of  one,  87 — 88 

Hindoos  deduce  their  origin  from  the  fun  and  moon,  2. 
The  race  of  Hindoos  faid  to  be  founded  by  Ham,  4. 
Lay  claim  to  a  much  earlier  origin  than  any  in 
the  Jewifli  ftory,  5.  Can  boaft  of  fignai  virtue 
with  the  followers  of  Mofes,  ib.  Annals  of  the 
Hindoos,  curious,  on  account  of  their  antiquity, 
and  entitled  to  every  mark  of  refpecl,  ib.  Art  of 
writing  known  to  them  from  the  earlieft  periods  of 
time,  6.  Their  fyftem  of  religion  defended,  7. 

Hindoo,  his  opinion  of  the  creation,  8.  Ridicules  the 
Mofaical  account  of  it,  9.  Places  in  opposition  to 
our  6000  years,  7,600,000  years,  ib.  Does  not 
credit  our  account  of  the  flood,  ib.  Beids  and 
Shaafta  of  the  Hindoos  fuppofed  to  have  been  com- 
G  g  2,  piled 
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piled  fome  little  time  before,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  flood,  ib.  Deny  the  pofllbility  of  one 
ark  being  capable  of  holding  all  that  it  is  faid  to 
have  contained,  14 

Hindoo,  his  religious  opinions  vindicated,  16.  Age  of 
the  Hindoo  nation  certainly  very  great,  19.  A 
hiflory  at  this  time  extant,  compofed  two  thoufand 
years  before  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  and  which 
treats  of  the  government  of  Hindoftan  for  feveral 
millions  of  years  preceding,  ib. 

Hindoos,  the  firft  people  among  whom  the  arts  of  me- 
chanifm  and  manufacture  flourished,  and  who  en- 
couraged commerce,  20  i 

,  eailieil  account  of,  derived  from  the  Greeks, 

21.  Reprefented  by  the  Greeks  as  idolaters — An- 
cients and  moderns  miftaken  in  their  opinion  of 
them,  ib.  Brahmins  difclaim  all  belief  in  a  plura- 
lity of  Gods,  22 

^ ,  every  child  obliged  to  follow  the  profeflion  of 

his  father,  25.  This  cuftom  not  confined  to  the 
Hindoos,  but  found  among  other  nations  —  th^ 
Jews  in  particular,  26.  Acknowledge  the  fupe- 
riority  claimed  by  the  Brahmins,  37.  Their  no- 
tion of  the  creation  of  the  univerfe,  54.  Polyan- 
dry, or  a  plurality  of  hufbands,  formerly  obtained 
among  them,  58.  Marry  very  young,  61.  Re- 
flections on  their  early  marriages,  62.  Their  opi- 
nion of  women,  and  ordinances  relative  to  them, 
66 — 68.  Reflections  on  the  treatment  of  their 
women,  70.  Adultery  feldom  heard  of,  ib.  Pu- 
nimment  of  that  crime,  7 1 

.  ..         pay  an  exceflive  veneration  to  the  Ganges,  77, 
Employ  the  clay  of  that  and  other  rivers  in  their 

religious 
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religious  ceremonies,  79.  Horrid  cuftom  of  expo- 
fing  their  fick  on  the  fides  of  rivers,  there  to  pe- 
rifh,  80 

Hindoos,  a  brave  but  undifciplined  people,  83.  Believe 
in  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  91.  Bury  their 
treafure,  fearing  they  may  be  neceffitous  in  their 
next  change  of  nature,  93.  Never  filed  the  blood 
of  any  animal,  94.  Hofpitals  creeled  for  difeafed 
animals,  ib.  Have  a  particular  predilection  for  the 
cow  fpecies,  on  account  of  the  milk  which  that 
animal  furnifhes,  95.  Ufually  burn  their  dead, 
97.  Some  few  are  buried  with  viands  for  their  fu- 
ture nouriihment,  98,  Not  addicted  to  filicide, 
100 

Hindoo  women  facrifice  themfelves  to  the  manes  of 
their  hufbands,  103.  Incitements  to  this  practice, 
104.  Account  of  the  ceremony  of  burning,  107 
— 109.  Some  few  bury  themfelves  alive,  ib. 
Hindoos,  their  great  fuperflition,  113.  Their  frial  by 
ordeal,  114.  Call  the  fcience  of  prediction,  Sho- 
goon,  115.  Singular  law  of,  127.  Their  jurif- 
prudence  in  fome  degree  defective,  123.  Give 
fanction  to,  and  encourage  robbers,  127.  Whole- 
fomenefs  of  fome  of  their  laws,  131.  Singularity 
of  fome  of  their  laws,  133.  Ceremony  of  giving 
freedom  to  a  flave,  ib.  Sell  their  children  to  fla- 
very,  134.  Their  want  of  fcientific  knowledge, 
136.  Calculate  their  year  precifely  like  the  Ju- 
lian, 138,  Their  notion  of  an  eclipfe,  139. 
Good  poets,  but  very  indifferent  painters  and  mu- 
ficians,  143.  Excellence  of  their  manufactures, 
144.  Very  attentive  to  agriculture,  145.  Rice, 
the  common  food  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  article 
Gg-3  by 
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by  which  the  aid  to  government  is  paid,  ib.  Ima- 
gine the  Proteflant  alone  to  be  devoid  of  faith, 
161.  Ridicule  the  idea  of  miraculous  interpofi- 
tion,  162 — 165 

Hindoflan  flourished  greatly  under  the  government  of 
the  Houle  of  Timur,  251.  Grandeur  of  its  works, 
ib. 

Hyde,  his  fentiments  touching  the  religion  of  the 
Parfis,  150 

I 

JanifTaries,  their  influence  in  elections  to  the  Ottoman 

throne,  259 

Jew?,  their  great  cruelty,   119 
Indians  fuppofe  the  planet  in  which  we  live  to  have 

been  the  work  of  a  fpider,  55 
Jflimael,  the  fon  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  and  his  pof- 

terity,  muffc  not  be  confidered  as  Arabians,  168 
Joar,  ceremony  of,  84 
Ifis  and  Ofiris,   (King  and  Queen  of  Egypt)  their  hif- 

tory,  404 — 408 
Juftin  Martyn,  his  extraordinary  word's  when  fpeak- 

ing  of  the  Millennium,  190 

K 

Kidnapping,  how  punifhed  in  Hindoflan,  132 

krulif,  or  head  of  the  Muffulman,  his  function,  238. 
His  great  liberality  in  matters  of  religion,  239^ 
His  authority,  ib.  Formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Pope,  ib. 

Khalifs,  patrons  of  genius,  246 

Khalifat,  what,  237.  Reflections  on  the  power  an- 
nexed to  it,  240.  Symptoms  of  its  decny  fo  early 
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as  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  243. 
Power  of,  fhaken  by  Zingis-Cawn,  246.  De- 
ftroyed  by  Tamerlane,  ib. 

Koran  of  Mohammed  contains  fome  excellent  pre- 
cepts, 195 

".  •  •  ,  the  true  believers  of,  have  nightly  prayers 
performed  after  their  deceafe,  for  the  falvation  of 
their  fouls,  201 


Laws  of  the  Hindoos,  fmgularity  of  fome  of  them, 
1 17.  Breathe  a  fpirit  of  philantrophy  and  huma- 
nity, 122.  Violation  of  them  punifhed  by  pecu- 
niary fines — in  this  refpect  faulty,  ib. 

Love,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  was,  according  to  the  an- 
cients, the  firft  of  gods,  410 

M 

Magi,  feel  of,  founded  by  Zoroafler,  150.  Do  not 
marry  or  interfere  with  other  feels,  157.  Lan- 
guage, called  Pehelvi,  peculiar  to  themfelves,  ib. 

Mahrattahs,  defcended  from  Ham,  4 

Man,  not  aided  by  revelation,  pays  adoration  to  the 
fun  and  other  planets,  3.  That  no  man  ftiould  be 
placed  beyond  the  wholefome  feverity  of  law,  33. 
Is  often  feemingly  happy  in  the  greateft  indigence, 
34.  Age  to  which  he  may  attain,  according  to 
Mofes,  147 

Manufactures  of  the  Hindoos  greatly  to  be  commend- 
ed, 144 

Mecca,  its  fituation,  212 

.  pilgrimages  to  the  Cabah,  or  temple,  there  — 
curious  circumftances  attending  them,  214 

G  g  4  Mecca, 
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Mecca,  temple  of,  a  place  of  holy  efHmation  previous 
to  the  million  of  Mohammed,  216.     Suppofed,  by 
MufTulmen,  to  have  been  erected  by  Adam,  ib. 
Millennium,  opinion  refpedting  it,  as  given  by  Chrif- 

tian  writers,  207 

Mithras,  or  fun,  the  divinity  worfhipped  by  the  Par- 
fis,  148.     Curious  account  of  the  purification  of 
thofe  who  were  admitted  to  his  facred  rites,   151 
— ,  priefts  of,  anciently  called   Coraces,  or  ra- 
vens,  157 

Miraculous  births  have  been  common  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  154.     St.  Auftin's  opinion  of  them,  ib. 
Mogul  power,  decline  of,  252 

Mohammed,  the  lawgiver  of  Arabia,  of  a  Koreifh 
tribe,  182,  His  extreme  indigence,  ib.  Engages 
in  trade,  183.  Becomes  factor  to  Khadijah,  a  rich 
widow,  ib.  His  perfon  and  manners  defcribed,  ib. 
Marries  Khadijah,  and  refides  at  Mecca,  184.  Made 
known  his  intention  of  pafiing  for  an  inftrument  of 
heaven,  when  at  the  age  of  forty,  185.  Vigour 
and  firmnefs  of  his  mind,  ib.  His  artifice,  186. 
Repairs  to  a  cave  on  Mount  Hara,  ib.  His  hardi- 
nefs  and  prefumption  daggers  many  of  the  Ara- 
bians, 1 88.  Utterly  ignorant  of  letters,  ib.  Treats 
the  feoffs  of  his  enemies  with  indifference,  189. 
The  laws  of  Mofes  ferve  as  the  bafis  of  his  religion, 
ib.  Can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  urges  this  as 
a  proof  that  his  revelations  proceeded  immediately 
from  God,  ib.  Challenge*  the  Literati  of  Arabia, 
190.  His  want  of  erudition  obliges  him  to  rely  on 
coadjutors,  191.  His  invincible  patience,  192. 
Declares  that  he  is  not  impowered  to  work  mira- 
cles, ib.  Is  obliged  to  fly  to  Medina,.  193.  Re- 
turns 
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turns  to  Mecca,  and  thence  goes  to  Jerufalem,  ib. 
Avows  himfelf  the  heaven-appointed  lawgiver  of 
Arabia,  ib.  Aims  at  univerfal  converfion  —  is 
poifoned  at  Medina,  194.  His  conduct  confidered, 
195.  Strains  of  morality  to  be  found  in  the  Ko- 
ran, 195 

Mohammed,  a  great,  refolute,  and  ambitious  man,  196, 
Excellence  of  his  religious  precepts,  197.  Speaks 
comfort  to  all  men,  ib.  Suppofed  to  be  indebted 
to  Juftin  Martyr  for  the  idea  of  heavenly  gratifica- 
tions, which  he  has  promifed  to  his  followers, 

198.  His  opinion  of  rewards  and  punifliments, 

199.  Reprefents  the  day  of  refurre&ion  as  a  very- 
awful  one,  202 — 3.     His  account  of  the  difpute 
between  the  foul  and  body,  after  death,  203.    Does 
not  exclude  women  from  paradife,  208.     Orders 
pilgrimages  to  be  made  to  Mecca,  212.  Vindicated, 
219.     Abolim.es  a  moil  inhuman  practice,  ib.     Of 
an   amorous  completion,    220.     Tolerates  poly- 
gamy,  221.     His  laws  refpefling  the  legitimacy 
of  children  not  born  in  wedlock,  222.     Was  never 
able  to  difieminate  his  religious  precepts  beyond  the 
confines  of  Arabia,  237 

Mohammedans,  their  opinion  of  the  ftate  and  fituation 
of  mankind  at  the  day  of  refurreclion,  201.  Their 
notions  refpe&ing  the  efficacy  of  pilgrimage,  213. 
Suppofe  that  Adam  and  Eve  firft  met  on  Mount 
Arafat,  after  their  expulfion  from  paradife,  215. 
Held  riie  firft  place  in  arts,  fciences,  and  literature, 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  242,  Their  decline, 
ib.  Have  great  faith  in  prediclipn  and  aftrology, 
334.  Brave  and  hardy  foldiers,  347.  Their  ge- 
neral chara6ter,  349.  Tolerate  all  religions,  352 

Mohammedan 
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Mohammedan  governments,  precautions  of,  256 

•••- princes,  their  power,  256.     Iniiance  of, 

262 
, government  in  Hindoilan,  origin  of  it, 


248 

Montague,  Lady  M.  W.  her  fentiments  refpeding 
the  fhuation  and  manner  of  living  of  Mohamme- 
dan ladies,  227 

_ miflaken  in  her  notions  of  the  happinefs 

of  Mohammedan  ladies,  ib. 

Mofes,  fate  of  his  ordinances,  which  were  confined  to 
oral  tradition  till  the  Talmud  was  formed,  6. 
That  his  gave  rife  to  much  extravagance  and 
fable,  7.  No  way  amended  by  the  myiterious  in- 
terpretations of  the  Rabbins,  as  given  in  the  Ka- 
bala,  ib. 

— — — ,  his  ftature,  18.  Tolerates  polygamy,  57, 
A  particular  ordinance  of,  compared  with  a  law  of 
the  people  of  Thibet  and  Boutan,  60.  Not  an 
exact  aflronomer,  140 

•.,..  . .,  the  dodlrine  of,  eagerly  received  by  the 
Arabs,  173 

Mufnud,  not  filled  according  to  the  principles  of  here- 
ditary fucceffion,  but  at  the  will  of  the  reigning 
fovereign,  255 


N 

Nadir -Shah,  King  of  Perfia,  invades  India  A.  D.  1739, 
252.  His  cruelty,  ib.  Plunders  Dehli  —  Im- 
menfe  booty  taken  from  that  city  alone,  ib. 

Naires,  a  people  of  the  Malabar  coaft,  account  of 
them,  73 

3  Natchez, 
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Natchez,  an  American  tribe,  fingular  cuftoms  of,  de- 
fcrihed,  1 1 2 

,  chiefs  of  the,  confidered  as  beings  of  a  fupe- 

rior  nature  —  their  principal  officers  and  favourite 
wives  facrificed  at  their  tombs,  112 

Nechao,  King  of  Egypt,  fends  a  float  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  fix  hundred  years  before  Chrift,  389 

Noah,  his  flature,  as  defcribed  by  certain  vifionaries, 
18 

Noor-Jehan,  Queen  of  the  Emperor  Jehangire,  fingu- 
lar viciffitudes  of  her  life,  270 — 325 

Noyen,  Bifhop,  his  idea  of  a  good  Chriflian,  177 

O 

Omar,  greatly  extended  the  dominion  of  the  Khalifat, 

237 


Pagan,  generally  devoted  to  perdition  by  prejudiced 

people  —  injuftice  of  it,  116 
Pagodas   in  Hindoftan  teem  with  the  moft  beautiful 

women  of  the  Eaft,  who  are  interdicted  marriage, 

134 

Painting  and  mufic  neglected  by  the  Hindoos,  144 
Parfis,  or  Gubburs,  now  refident  in  Hindoftan,  were 
originaliy  from  Perfia,  148.  Fled  from  Perfia  to 
avoid  the  perfecution  of  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med, 149.  Are  not  idolaters,  though  confidered 
by  Muffulmen  as  fuch,  ib.  Pay  adoration  to  the 
fun,  as  the  pureft  image  of  the  creator,  150.  Sup- 
pofed  to  have  borrowed  many  of  their  religious 
ideas  from  the  Hebrew  text,  though  they  deny  the 
feniority  of  that  language  over  their  own,  156 

Peter 
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Peter  the  Great  leaves  the  empire  of  the  Ruflias  to  his 

wife,  in  preference  to  his  fon,  260 
Philanthropy  of  the  Hindoos,  great,  120 
Phocenfian  women,  great  courage  and  refolution  of, 

as  related  by  Plutarch,  89 
Pike,  Eliezer,  his  extravagant  opinions>  210 
Pilgrimages,  univerfality  of,  212 
Plato,  his  notions  refpedting  the  foul  after  its  having 

quitted  the  body,  92 

Plutarch,  his  account  of  the  Brachmans,  51 
Poetry  greatly  celebrated  in  Hindoftan,  143 
Polygamy,  the  cuftom  of,  reprobated,  223 

not  fo  common  among  the  Hindoos  as  other 

Eaflern  nations,  58 

Polygars  of  Hindoftan,  inhabitants  of  almoft-impene- 
trable  woods,    account  of  them,    125.     Commit 
great  ravages,   126.     Extremely  formidable,  127 
Polytheifm  not  general  in  Hindoftan,  22.     The  wor- 
fhip  of  idols  necefiary  to  amufe  the  multitude  — 
condemned  by  the  Brahmins,  23 
Prophets,  the  incredible  number  of,  fuppofed  to  have 
appeared  in  the  courfe  of  five  or  fix  thoufand  years, 
187 
Proteftants,  their  forbearance  with  refpedl  to  miracles, 

161 

Piammetichus,   opens  the  ports  ot  Egypt,  and  encou- 
rages traffic,  388 

Pulliyars,    or  Chummers,  of  Hindoftan,  account   of 
them,  26.     Their  fituation  compared  with  that  of 
the  Gibeonites,  27 
Pythagorean  doctrine,  as  given  by  Ovid,  96 

Queen's 
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Q. 

Queen's  cat,  fine  for  killing  her,  according  to  the 
Welch  laws,  124 

R 

Rajahputes,  remarkable  inflance  of  heroifm  in  that 
people,  84 

Ranny,  or  wife  of  Futty-Savv,  her  great  fortitude, 
88,  note 

Raven,  that  bird  fuppofed  by  the  Parfis  to  be  confe- 
crated  to  Mithras,  157 

Religion,  the  ceremonies  of,  when  celebrated  with  fo- 
lemnity  infpire  awe  and  true  devotion,  161 

,  in  all  its  forms  and  irregularities,  entitled 

to  refpecl,    176 

„      Religious  rites  among  the  Hindoos  extremely  nume- 
rous,  76 

Robbers  tolerated,  and  even  encouraged  in  Hindoflan, 
127.  Inquiry  into  the  reafon  of  fuch  toleration, 
128 — 130 

Rcllin,  Mr.  his  aflertion  that  the  Arabians  were  con- 
quered by  Sefoftris,  confuted,  167 

Ruffians  marry  at  an  early  age,  63.     Reflection  on,  ib. 

S 

Sabifm,  or  worfhip  of  the  ftars  and  planets,  the 
firft  and  the  mofl  predominant  religion  in  the 
world,  2 

Saladin,  Emperor,  his  virtuous  conduct  and  magnani- 
mity, 265 

Samaritan,  good,  benevolence  of,  and  that  of  the  Hin- 
doo compared,  121 

Schanfcrit  language,  not  known  to  us,  139 

4  Scrafton, 
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Scrafton,  Mr.  his  account  of  Mohammedans  refident 
in  Hindoftan,  vague  and  inconfiftent,  356 — 362 

Senaflees,  or  wandering  faints  of  Hindoftan,  account 
of  them,  72 

Shaw- Abbas,  King  of  Perfia,  his  reply  to  the  Ambaf- 
fador  of  Aurungzebe,  Emperor  of  Hindoftan,  264 

Shogcon,  or  fcience  of  prediction  among  the  Hindoos, 

"5 

Sirat,  the  bridge  fo  called,  reprefented  by  Mohamme- 
dans as  thrown  over  the  abyfs  of  hell,  205.  De- 
fcription  of  it,  ib. 

Slave,  the  ceremony  of  releafing  one  among  the  Hin- 
doos, 133 

Solomon,  King,  amoroufly  inclined,  220 

Soul  and  body,  difpute  between  them  after  death,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  Mohammed,  203 

Stone,  faid  to  have  been  found  in  a  temple  in  Hindof- 
tan, with  an  infcription  on  it  denoting  it  to  be 
forty  thoufand  years  old,  18 

Sun,  adoration  paid  to  it  by  thofe  who  live  under  the 
line,  2.  Such  adoration  natural  to  unenlightened 
man,  ib. 

Superftition,  its  baneful  influence,  35.  Great  among 
the  Hindoos,  113 


Tamerlane,  his  fuccefles  in  the  Eaft,  250 
Thibet,  people  of,  retain  the  cuftom  of  polyandry,  59 
Tilingas,  defcended  from  Ham,  4 
Troglodytes,  fingular  cuftom  of  that  people,  81 
Tuba,  or  the  tree  of  happinefs,  as  defcribed  by  Mo- 
hammedan writers,  206 

Vieira, 
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V 

Vielra,  father,  his  abfurd  opinion  touching  the  figure 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  413 

\V 

Wars  of  the  Hindoos,  laws  concerning  them,  117 
Weicli  laws,  abfurdity  of  them,  124 
Whitehurft,  Mr.  his  defence  of  the  Jewifh.  lawgiver 

refpe<5ting  the  doctrine  of  light,  140 — i 
Women,  in  Mohammedan  Afia,  not  always  immured 

in  a  feraglio,  270 

Y 

Yermock,  battle  of,  fingular  circumftances  attending 
it,  225 


Zingis-Cawn  reduces  Lahore,  &c.  in  the  68gth  year 
of  the  Higeira,  249 

Zooawnee,  or  Johanna,  ifland  of,  defcribed,  354. 
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